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PREFACE. 


The study of Palaeontology, or the science which is 
concerned with the living beings which flourished upon 
the globe during past periods of its history, may be 
pursued by two parallel but essentially distinct paths. 
By the one method of inquiry, we may study the 
anatomical characters and structure of the innumerable 
extinct forms of life which lie buried in the rocks 
simply as so many organisms, with but a slight and 
secondary reference to the time at which they lived. 
By the other method, fossil animals are regarded prin- 
cipally as so many landmarks in the ancient records of 
the world, and are studied historically and as regards 
their relations to the chronological succession of the 
strata in which they are entombed. In so doing, it is 
of course impossible to wholly ignore their structural 
characters, and their relationships with animals now 
living upon the earth ; but these points are held to 
occupy a subordinate place, and to require nothing 
more than a comparatively general attention. 

In a former work, the Author has endeavoured to 
furnish a summary of the more important facts of 
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Palaeontology regarded in its strictly scientific aspect, 
as a mere department of the great science of Biology. 
The present work, on the other hand, is an attempt to 
treat Palaeontology more especially from its historical 
side, and in its more intimate relations with Geology. 
In accordance with this object, the introductory portion 
of the work is devoted to a consideration of the general 
principles of Palaeontology, and the bearings of this 
♦ science upon various geological problems — such as the 
mode of formation of the sedimentary rocks, the reac- 
tions of living beings upon the crust of the earth, and 
the sequence in time of the fossiliferous formations. 
The second portion of the work deals exclusively with 
Historical Palaeontology, each formatiorr being consid- 
ered separately, as regards its lithological nature and 
subdivisions, its relations to other formations, its geo- 
graphical distribution, its mode of origin, and its char- 
acteristic life-forms. 

In the consideration of the characteristic fossils of 
each successive period, a general account is given of 
their more important zoological characters and their 
relations to living forms ; but the technical language of 
Zoology has been avoided, and the aid of illustrations 
has been freely called into use. It may therefore be 
hoped that the work may be found to be available for 
the purposes of both the Geological and the Zoological 
student ; since it is essentially an outline of Historical 
Palseontology, and the student of either of the above- 
mentioned sciences must perforce possess some know- 
ledge of the last. Whilst primarily intended for stu- 
dents, it may be added that the method of treatment 
adopted has been so far untechnical as not to render 
the work useless to the general reader who may desire 
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to acquire some knowledge of a subject of such vast 
and universal interest 

In carrying out the object which he has held before 
him, the Author can hardly expect, from the nature of 
the materials with which he has had to deal, that he has 
kept himself absolutely clear of errors, both of omission 
and commission. The subject, however, is one to which 
he has devoted the labour of many years, both in 
studying the researches of others and in personal 
investigations of his own ; and he can only trust that 
such errors as may exist will be found to belong chiefly 
to the former class, and to be neither serious nor 
numerous. It need only be added that the \vork is 
necessarily very limited in its scope, and that the 
necessity of not assuming a thorough previous acquaint- 
ance with Natural History in the reader has inexorably 
restricted its range still further. The Author does not, 
therefore, profess to have given more than a merely 
general outline of the subject ; and those who desire 
to obtain a more minute and detailed knowledge of 
Palcxontology, must have recourse to other and more 
elaborate treatises. 

United Coleegk, Sr Andrews, 

October 2, 1876 . 
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PART I. 


PRINCIPLES OF PALyEONTOLOGY. 




THE 


ANCIENT LIFE- HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Laws of Geoi^ogical Action. 

Under the general title of Geology’^ are usually included at 
least two distinct branches of inquiry, allied to one another in 
the closest manner, and yet so distinct as to be largely capable 
of separate study. Geology,^ in its strict sense, is the science 
which is concerned with the investigation of the materials which 
compose the earth, the methods in which those materials have 
been arranged, and the causes and modes of origin of these 
arrangements. In this limited aspect. Geology is nothing more 
than the Physical Geography of the past, just as Physical Geo- 
graphy is the Geology of to-day ; and though it has to call in 
the aid of Physics, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and 
other allies more remote, it is in itself a perfectly distinct and 
individual study. One has, however, only to cross the thresh- 
old of Geology to discover that the held and scope of the 
science cannot be thus rigidly limited to purely physical pro- 
blems. The study of the physical development of the earth 
throughout past ages brings us at once in contact with the 
forms of animal and vegetable life which peopled its surface in 
bygone epochs, and it is found impossible adequately to com- 
^ Gr. the earth ; log)s^ a discourse. 
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prehend the former, unless we possess some knowledge of the 
latter. However great its physical advances may be, Geology 
remains imperfect till it is wedded with Palaeontology,* a study 
which essentially belongs to the vast complex of the Biologi- 
cal Sciences, but at the same time has its strictly geological 
side. Dealing, as it does, wholly with the consideration of 
such living beings as do not belong exclusively to the present 
order of things. Paleontology is, in reality, a branch of Natu- 
ral History, and may be regarded as substantially the Zoology 
and Botany of the past. It is the ancient life-history of the 
earth, as revealed to us by the labours of paleontologists, 
with which we have mainly to do here ; but before entering 
upon this, there are some general questions, affecting Geology 
and Paleontology alike, which may be very briefly discussed. 

The working geologist, dealing in the main with purely phy- 
sical problems, has for his object to determine the material 
structure of the earth, and to investigate, as far as may be, the 
long chain of causes of which that structure is the ultimate re- 
sult. No wider or more extended field of inquiry could be 
found ; but philosophical geology is not content with this. At 
all the confines of his science, the transcendental geologist 
finds himself confronted with some of the most stupendous 
problems which have ever engaged the restless intellect of 
humanity. The origin and primseval constitution of the terres- 
trial globe, the laws of geologic action through long ages of 
vicissitude and development, the origin of life, the nature and 
source of the myriad complexities of living beings, the advent 
of man, possibly even the future history of the earth, are 
amongst the questions with which the geologist has to grapple 
in his higher capacity. 

These are problems which have occupied the attention of 
philosophers in every age of the world, and in periods long 
antecedent to the existence of a science of geology. The mere 
existence of cosmogonies in the religion of almost every nation, 
both ancient and modern, is a sufficient proof of the eager de- 
sire of the human mind to know something of the origin of the 
earth on which we tread. Every human being who has gazed 
on the vast panorama of the universe, though it may have been 
but with the eyes of a child, has felt the longing to solve, how- 
ever imperfectly, ‘‘ the riddle of the painful earth,” and has, 
consciously or unconsciously, elaborated some sort of a theory 
as to the why and wherefore of what he sees. Apart from the 
profound and perhaps inscrutable problems which lie at the 
bottom of human existence, men have in all ages invented 
^ Gr. palaioSf ancient ; beings ; logoSy discourse. 
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theories to explain the common phenomena of the material 
universe ; and most of these theories, however varied in their 
details, turn out on examination to have a common root, and 
to be based on the same elements. Modem geology has its 
own theories on the same subject, and it will be well to glance 
for a moment at the principles underlying the old and the new 
views. 

It has been maintained, as a metaphysical hypothesis, that 
there exists in the mind of man an inherent principle, in virtue 
of which he believes and expects that what has been, will be ; 
and that the course of nature will be a continuous and unin- 
terrupted one. So far, however, from any such belief existing 
as a necessary consequence of the constitution of the human 
mind, the real fact seems to be that the contrary belief has 
been almost universally prevalent. In all old religions, and 
in the philosophical systems of almost all ancient nations, the 
order of the universe has been regarded as distinctly unstable, 
mutable, and temporary. A beginning and an end have always 
been assumed, and the course of terrestrial events between 
these two indefinite points has been regarded as liable to con- 
stant interruption by revolutions and catastrophes of different 
kinds, in many cases emanating from supernatural sources. 
Few of the more ancient theological creeds, and still fewer of 
the ancient philosophies, attained body and shape without 
containing, in some form or another, the belief in the existence 
of periodical convulsions, and of alternating cycles of destruc- 
tion and repair. 

That geology, in its early infancy, should have become im- 
bued with the spirit of this belief, is no more than might have 
been expected ; and hence arose the at one time powerful and 
generally-accepted doctrine of Catastrophism.'' That the 
succession of phenomena upon the globe, whereby the earth’s 
crust had assumed the configuration and composition which 
we find it to possess, had been a discontinuous and broken 
succession, was the almost inevitable conclusion of the older 
geologists. Eveiywhere in their study of the rocks tliey met 
with apparently impassable gaps, and breaches of continuity 
that could not be bridged over. Everywhere they found them- 
selves conducted abniptly from one system of deposits to 
others totally different in mineral character or in stratigraphical 
position. Everywhere they discovered that well-marked and 
easily recognisable groups of animals and plants were succeeded, 
without the intermediation of any obvious lapse of time, by 
other assemblages of organic beings of a different character. 
Everywhere they found evidence that the earth’s crust had 
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undergone changes of such magnitude as to render it seemingly 
irrational to suppose that they could have been produced by 
any process now in existence. If we add to the above the 
prevalent belief of the time as to the comparative brevity of 
the period which had elapsed since the birth of the globe, we 
can readily understand the general acceptance of some form of 
catastrophism amongst the earlier geologists. 

As regards its general sense and substance, the doctrine of 
catastrophism held that the history of the earth, since first it 
emerged from the primitive chaos, had been one of periods of 
repose, alternating with catastrophes and cataclysms of a more 
or less violent character. The periods of tranquillity were sup- 
posed to have been long and protracted ; and during each of 
them it w^as thought that one of the great geological forma- 
tions ” was deposited. In each of these periods, therefore, the 
condition of the earth was supposed to be much the same as it 
is now — sediment was quietly accumulated at the bottom of the 
sea, and animals and plants flourished uninterruptedly in suc- 
cessive generations. Each period of tranquillity, however, was 
believed to have been, sooner or later, put an end to by a 
sudden and awful convulsion of nature, ushering in a brief and 
paroxysmal period, in which the great physical forces were 
unchained and permitted to spring into a portentous activity. 
The forces of subterranean fire, with their concomitant pheno- 
mena of earthquake and volcano, were chiefly relied upon as 
the efficient causes of these periods of spasm and revolution. 
Enormous elevations of portions of the earth ^s crust w^ere thus 
believed to be produced, accompanied by corresponding and 
equally gigantic depressions of other portions. In this way 
new ranges of mountains were produced, and previously exist- 
ing ranges levelled with the ground, seas were converted into 
dry land, and continents buried beneath the ocean — catastrophe 
following catastrophe, till the earth was rendered uninhabitable, 
and its races of animals and plants were extinguished, never to 
reappear in the same form. Finally, it was believed that this 
feverish activity ultimately died out, and that the ancient peace 
once more came to reign upon the earth. As the abnormal 
throes and convulsions began to be relieved, the dry land and 
sea once more resumed their relations "of stability, the condi- 
tions of life were once more established, and new races of ani- 
mals and plants sprang into existence, to last until the super- 
vention of another fever-fit. 

Such is the past history of the globe, as sketched for us, in 
alternating scenes of fruitful peace and revolutionary destruc- 
tion, by the earlier geologists. As before said, we cannot 
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wonder at the former general acceptance of Catastrophistic 
doctrines. Even in the light of our present widely-increased 
knowledge, the series of geological monuments remains a broken 
and imperfect one ; nor can we ever hope to fill up completely 
the numerous gaps with which the geological record is defaced. 
Catastrophism was the natural method of accounting for these 
gaps, and, as we shall see, it possesses a basis of truth. At 
present, however, catastrophism may be said to be nearly ex- 
tinct, and its place is taken by the modern doctrine of ‘‘ Con- 
tinuity ” or Uniformity*’ — a doctrine with which the name of 
Lyell must ever remain imperishably associated. 

The fundamental thesis of the doctrine of Uniformity is, 
that, in spite of all apparent violations of continuity, the se- 
quence of geological phenomena has in reality been a regular 
and uninterrupted one ; and that the vast changes which can 
be shown to have passed over the earth in former periods have 
been the result of the slow and ceaseless working of the ordi- 
nary physical forces — acting with no greater intensity than they 
do now, but acting through enormously prolonged periods. 
The essential element in the theory of Continuity is to be found 
in the allotment of indefinite time for the accomplishment of 
the kno^vn series of geological changes. It is obviously the 
case, namely, that there are two possible explanations of all 
phenomena which lie so far concealed in “the dark backward 
and abysm of time,” that we can have no direct knowledge of 
the manner in which they were produced. We may, on the 
one hand, suppose them to be the result of some very powerful 
cause, acting through a short period of time. That is Catas- 
trophism. Or, we may suppose them to be caused by a much 
weaker force operating through a proportionately prolonged 
period. This is the view of the Uniformitarians. It is a ques- 
tion of energy versus time ; and it is time which is the true ele- 
ment of the case. An earthquake may remove a mountain in 
the course of a few seconds ; but the dropping of the gentle 
rain will do the same, if we extend its operations over a millen- 
nium. And this is true of all agencies which are now at work, 
or ever have been at work, upon our planet. The Catastro- 
phists, believing that the globe is but, as it were, the birth of 
yesterday, were driven of necessity to the conclusion that its 
history had been checkered by the intermittent action of par- 
oxysmal and almost inconceivably potent forces. The Unifor- 
mitarians, on the other hand, maintaining the “ adequacy of 
existing causes,” and denying that the known physical forces 
ever acted in past time with greater intensity than they do at 
present, are, equally of necessity, driven to the conclusion that 
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the world is truly in its “ hoary eld,'*’ and that its present state 
is really the result of the tranquil and regulated action of 
known forces through unnumbered and innumerable centuries. 

The most important point for us, in the present connection, 
is the bearing of these opposing doctrines upon the question 
as to the origin of the existing terrestrial order. On any doc- 
trine of uniformity that order has been evolved slowly, and, 
according to law, from a pre-existing order. Any doctrine of 
catastrophism, on the other hand, carries with it, by implica- 
tion, the belief that the present order of things was brought 
about suddenly and irrespective of any pre-existent order; and 
it is important to hold clear ideas as to which of these beliefs 
is the true one. In the first place, we may postulate that the 
world had a beginning, and, equally, that the existing terrestrial 
order had a beginning. However far back we may go, geology 
does not, and cannot, reach the actual beginning of the world ; 
and we are, therefore, left simply to our own speculations on 
this point With regard, however, to the existing terrestrial 
order, a great deal can be discovered, and to do so is one of 
the principal tasks of geological science. The first steps in the 
production of that order lie buried in the profound and un- 
searchable depths of a past so prolonged as to present itself to 
our finite minds as almost an eternity. The last steps are in 
the prophetic future, and can be but dimly guessed at. Be- 
tween the remote past and the distant future, we have, however, 
a long period which is fairly open to inspection ; and in saying 
a ^‘long^’ period, it is to be borne in mind that this term is 
used in its geological sense. Within this period, enormously 
long as it is when measured by human standards, we can trace 
with reasonable certainty the progressive march of events, and 
can determine the laws of geological action, by which the pre- 
sent order of things has been brought about. 

The natural belief on this subject doubtless is, that the 
world, such as we now see it, possessed its present form and 
configuration from the beginning. Nothing can be more 
natural than the belief that the present continents and oceans 
have always been where they are now ; that we have always 
had the same mountains and plains; that our rivers have 
always had their present courses, and our lakes their present 
positions ; that our climate has always been the same ; and 
that our animals and plants have always been identical with 
those now familiar to us. Nothing could be more natural 
than such a belief, and nothing could be further removed from 
the actual truth On the contrary, a very slight acquaintance 
with geology shows us, in the words of Sir John Herschel, that 
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^‘the actual configuration of our continents and islands, the 
coast-lines of our maps, the direction and elevation of our 
mountain-chains, the courses of our rivers, and the soundings 
of our oceans, are not things primordially arranged in the con- 
struction of our globe, but results of successive and complex 
actions on a former state of things ; that^ again, of similar 
actions on another still more remote ; and so on, till the ori- 
ginal and really permanent state is pushed altogether out of 
sight and beyond the reach even of imagination ; while on the 
other hand, a similar, and, as far as we can see, interminable 
vista is opened out for the future, by which the habitability of 
our planet is secured amid the total abolition on it of the 
present theatres of terrestrial life.” 

Geology, then, teaches us that the physical features which 
now distinguish the earth's surface have been produced as the 
ultimate result of an almost endless succession of precedent 
changes. Palaeontology teaches us, though not yet in such 
assured accents, the same lesson. Our present animals and 
plants have not been produced, in their innumerable forms, 
each as we now know it, as the sudden, collective, and simul- 
taneous birth of a renovated world On the contrary, we have 
the clearest evidence that some of our existing animals and 
plants made their appearance upon the earth at a much earlier 
period than others. In the confederation of animated nature 
some races can boast of an immemorial antiquity, whilst others 
are comparative pan^enus. We have also the clearest evidence 
that the animals and plants which now inhabit tlie globe have 
been preceded, over and over again, by other different assem- 
blages of animals and plants, which have flourished in succes- 
sive periods of the earth’s history, have reached their culmina- 
tion, and then have given way to a fresh series of living beings. 
We have, finally, the clearest evidence that these successive 
groups of animals and jdants (faunae and florae) are to a greater 
or less extent directly connected with one another. Each 
group is, to a greater or less extent, the lineal descendant of 
the group which immediately preceded it in point of time, and 
is more or less fully concerned with giving origin to the group 
which immediately follows it. That this law of “evolution” 
has prevailed to a great extent is quite certain ; but it does not 
meet all the exigencies of the case, and it is probable that its 
action has been supplemented by some still unknown law of a 
different character. 

We shall have to consider the question of geological “ con- 
tinuity” again. In the meanwhile, it is sufficient to state that 
this doctrine is now almost universally accepted as the basis 
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of all inquiries, both in the domain of geology and that of 
palaeontology. The advocates of continuity possess one im- 
mense advantage over those who believe in violent and revo- 
lutionary convulsions, that they call into play only agencies 
of which we have actual knowledge. We know that certain 
forces are now at work, producing certain modifications in the 
present condition of the globe ,* and we know that these forces 
are capable of producing the vastest of the changes which 
geology brings under our consideration, provided we assign a 
time proportionately vast for their operation. On the other 
hand, the advocates of catastrophism, to make good their 
views, are compelled to invoke forces and actions, both de- 
structive and restorative, of which we have, and can have, no 
direct knowledge. They endow the whirlwind and the earth- 
quake, the central hre and the rain from heaven, wdth powers 
as mighty as ever imagined in fable, and they build up the 
fragments of a repeatedly shattered world by the intervention 
of an intermittently active creative power. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that from one point of 
view there is a truth in catastrophism which is sometimes 
overlooked by the advocates of continuity and uniformity. 
Catastrophism has, as its essential feature, the proposition that 
the known and existing forces of the earth at one time acted 
with much greater intensity and violence than they do at pre- 
sent, and they carry down the period of this excessive action 
to the commencement of the present terrestrial order. The 
Uniformitarians, in effect, deny this proposition, at any rate as 
regards any period of the earth's history of which we have 
actual cognisance. If, however, the “ nebular hypothesis ” of 
the origin of the universe be well founded — as is generally ad- 
mitted — then, beyond question, the earth is a gradually cooling 
body, which has at one time been very much hotter than it is 
at present. There has been a time, therefore, in which the 
igneous forces of the earth, to which we owe the phenomena of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, must have been far more intensely 
active than we can conceive of from anything that we can see 
at the present day. By the same hypothesis, the sun is a 
cooling body, and must at one time have possessed a much 
higher temperature than it has at present. But increased heat 
of the sun would seriously alter the existing conditions affect- 
ing the evaporation and precipitation of moisture on our earth ; 
and hence the aqueous forces may also have acted at one time 
more powerfully than they do now. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of catastrophism is, therefore, not wholly vicious ; and 
we have reason to think that there must have been periods — 
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very remote, it is true, and perhaps unrecorded in the history 
of the earth — in which the known physical forces may have 
acted with an intensity much greater than direct observation 
would lead us to imagine. And this may be believed, alto- 
gether irrespective of those great secular changes by which hot 
or cold epochs are produced, and which can hardly be called 
“ catastrophistic,” as they are produced gradually, and are 
liable to recur at definite intervals. 

Admitting, then, that there is a truth at the bottom of the 
once current doctrines of catastrophism, still it remains certain 
that the history of the earth has been one of law in all past 
time, as it is noAV. Nor need we shrink back affrighted at the 
vastness of the conception — the vaster for its very vagueness 
— that we are thus compelled to form as to the duration of 
geological time. As we grope our way backward through the 
dark labyrinth of the ages, epoch succeeds to epoch, and 
period to period, each looming more gigantic in its outlines 
and more shadowy in its features, as it rises, dimly revealed, 
from the mist and vapour of an older and ever-older past. It 
is useless to add century to century or millennium to millen- 
nium. When we pass a certain boundary-line, which, after all, 
is reached very soon, figures cease to convey to our finite 
faculties any real notion of the periods with which we have 
to deal. The astronomer can employ material illustrations 
to give form and substance to our conceptions of celestial 
space; but such a resource is unavailable to the geologist. 
The few thousand years of which we have historical evidence 
sink into absolute insignificance beside the unnumbered icons 
which unroll themselves one by one as we penetrate the dim 
recesses of the past, and decipher with feeble vision the pon- 
derous volumes in which the record of the earth is written. 
Vainly does the strained intellect seek to overtake an ever- 
receding commencement, and toil to gain some adequate grasp 
of an apparently endless succession. A beginning there must 
have been, though we can never hope to fix its point. Even 
speculation droops her wings in the attenuated atmosphere of 
^ past so remote, and the light of imagination is (luenched in 
the darkness of a history so ancient. In timc^ as in space.^ the 
confines of the universe must ever remain concealed from us ; 
and of the end we know no more than of the beginning. In- 
conceivable as is to us the lapse of “ geological time,’^ it is no 
more than “ a mere moment of the past, a mere infinitesimal 
portion of eternity.” Well may “the human heart, that weeps 
and trembles,” say, with Richter’s pilgrim through celestial 
space, “ I will go no farther; for the spirit of man acheth with 
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this infinity. Insufferable is the glory of God. Let me lie 
down in the grave, and hide me from the persecution of the 
Infinite, for end, I see, there is none.’' 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SCOPE AND MATERIALS OF PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The study of the rock-masses which constitute the crust of the 
earth, if carried out in the methodical and scientific manner of 
the geologist, at once brings us, as has been before remarked, 
in contact with the remains or traces of living beings which 
formerly dwelt upon the globe. Such remains are found, in 
greater or less abundance, in the great majority of rocks; and 
they are not only of great interest in themselves, but they have 
proved of the greatest importance as throwing light upon vari- 
ous difficult problems in geology, in natural history, in botany, 
and in philosophy. Their study constitutes the science of 
palaeontology ; and though it is possible to proceed to a cer- 
tain length in geology and zoology without much palaeontolo- 
gical knowledge, it is hardly possible to attain to a satisfac- 
tory general acquaintance with either of these subjects with- 
out having mastered the leading facts of the first. Similarly, 
it is not possible to study palaeontology without some ac- 
quaintance with both geology and natural history. 

Paleontology, then, is the science which treats of the 
living beings, whether animal or vegetable, which have in- 
habited the earth during past periods of its history. Its object 
is to eludicate, as far as may be, the structure, mode of exist- 
ence, and habits of all such ancient forms of life; to determine 
their position in the scale of organised beings ; to lay down 
the geographical limits within which they flourished ; and to 
fix the period of their advent and disappearance. It is the 
ancient life-history of the earth ; and were its record complete, 
it would furnish us with a detailed knowledge of the form and 
relations of all the animals and plants which have at any period 
flourished upon the land-surfaces of the globe or inhabited its 
waters ; it would enable us to determine precisely their succes- 
sion in time ; and it would place in our hands an unfailing key 
to the problems of evolution. Unfortunately, from causes 
which will be subsequently discussed, the palaeontological 
record is extremely imperfect, and our knowledge is inter- 
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rupted by gaps, which not only bear a large proportion to our 
solid information, but which in many cases are of such a nature 
that we can never hope to fill them up. 

Fossils. — The remains of animals or vegetables which we 
now find entombed in the solid rock, and which constitute the 
working material of the palgeontologist, are termed “fossils,”* 
or “petrifactions.” In most cases, as can be readily under- 
stood, fossils are the actual hard parts of animals and plants 
which were in existence when the rock in which they are now 
found was being deposited. Most fossils, therefore, are of the 
nature of the shells of shell-fish, the skeletons of coral-zoophytes, 
the bones of vertebrate animals, or the wood, bark, or leaves 
of plants. All such bodies are more or less of a hard consist- 
ence to begin with, and are capable of resisting decay for a 
longer or shorter time — hence the frequency with which they 
occur in the fossil condition. Strictly speaking, however, by 
the term “ fossil ” must be understood “ any body, or the traces 
of the existe7ice of any body^ whether animal or vegetable, which 
has been buried in the earth by natural causes” (Lyell). 
We shall find, in fact, that many of the objects which we have 
to study as “ fossils ” have never themselves actually formed 
parts of any animal or vegetable, though they are due to the 
former existence of such organisms, and indicate what was the 
nature of these. Thus the footprints left by birds, or reptiles, 
or quadrupeds upon sand or mud, are just as much proofs of 
the former existence of these animals as would be bones, 
feathers, or scales, though in themselves they are inorganic. 
Under the head of fossils, therefore, come the footprints of 
air-breathing vertebrate animals; the tracks, trails, and bur- 
rows of sea-worms, crustaceans, or molluscs ; the impressions 
left on the sand by stranded jelly-fishes ; the burrows in stone 
or wood of certain shell-fish ; the “ moulds ” or “ casts ” of 
shells, corals, and other organic remains; and various other 
bodies of a more or less similar nature. 

P'ossiLiSATioN. — The term “ fossilisation ” is applied to all 
those processes through which the remains of organised beings 
may pass in being converted into fossils. These processes are 
numerous and varied ; but there are three principal modes of 
fossilisation which alone need be considered here. In tlie first 
instance, the fossil is to all intents and purposes an actual 
portion of the original organised being — such as a bone, a shell, 
or a piece of wood. In some rare instances, as in the case of 
the body of the Mammoth discovered embedded in ice at the 
mouth of the Lena in Siberia, the fossil may be preserved 
* Lat. fossus^ dug up. 
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almost precisely in its original condition, and even with its 
soft parts uninjured. More commonly, certain changes have 
taken place in the fossil, the principal being the more or less 
total removal of the organic matter originally present Thus 
bones become light and porous by the removal of their gela- 
tine, so as to cleave to the tongue on being applied to that 
organ ; whilst shells become fragile, and lose their primitive 
colours. In other cases, though practically the real body it 
represents, all the cavities of the fossil, down to its minutest 
recesses, may have become infiltrated with mineral matter. It 
need hardly be added, that it is in the more modem rocks that 
we find the fossils, as a rule, least changed from their former 
condition; but the original structure is often more or less com- 
pletely retained in some of the fossils from even the most 
ancient formations. 

In the second place, we very frequently meet with fossils in 
the state of casts or moulds of the original organic body. 
What occurs in this case will be readily understood if we ima- 
gine any common bivalve shell, as an Oyster, or Mussel, or 
Cockle, embedded in clay or mud. If the clay were sufficiently 
soft and fluid, the first thing would be that it would gain access 
to the interior of the shell, and ^vould completely fill up the 
space between the valves. The pressure, also, of the surround- 
ing matter would insure that the clay would everywhere ad- 
here closely to the exterior of the shell. If now we suppose 
the clay to be in any way hardened so as to be converted into 
stone, and if we were to break u]) the stone, we should obvi- 
ously have the following state of parts. The clay which filled 
the shell would form an accurate cast of the interior of the 


shell, and the clay outside would give us an exact impression 


or cast of the exterior of the 



I' JK j . showing casts 

of t)ie exterior and interior of the shell,-— 
Cretaceous (Neocoraian), 


shell (fig. i). We should have, 
then, two casts, an interior and 
an exterior, and the two would 
be very different to one another, 
since the inside of a shell is 
very unlike the outside. In 
the case, in fact, of many uni- 
valve shells, the interior cast or 
mould is so unlike the ex- 
terior cast, or unlike the shell 
itself, that it may be difficult to 
determine the true origin of the 
former. 


It only remains to add that there is sometimes a further 
complication. If the rock be very porous and permeable by 
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water, it may happen that the original shell is entirely dissolved 
away, leaving the interior cast loose, like the kernel of a nut, 
within the case formed by the exterior cast Or it may happen 
that subsequent to the attainment of this state of things, the 
space thus left vacant between the interior and exterior cast — 
the space, that is, formerly occupied by the shell itself — ^may 
be filled up by some foreign mineral deposited there by the 
infiltration of water. In this last case the splitting open of the 
rock would reveal an interior cast, an exterior cast, and finally 
a body which would have the exact form of the original shell, but 
which would be really a much later formation, and which would 
not exhibit under the microscope the minute structure of shell. 

In the third class of cases we have fossils which present 
with the greatest accuracy the external form, and even some- 
times the internal minute structure, of the original organic 
body, but which, nevertheless, are not themselves truly organic, 
but have been formed by a “ replacement of the particles of 
the primitive organism by some mineral substance. The most 
elegant example of this is afforded by fossil wood which has 
been silicified ” or converted into flint {silcx). In such cases 
we have fossil wood which presents the rings of growth and 
fibrous structure of recent wood, and which under the micro- 
scope exhibits the minutest vessels which characterise ligneous 
tissue, together with the even more minute markings of tlie 
vessels (fig. 2). The whole, however, instead of being com- 



Fiff. 2. — Microscopic section of the 
silicihed wood of a Conifer {Sequoia) cut 
in the long direction of the fibres. Post- 
tertiary? Colorado. (Original.) 



Fig. 3. — Microscopic section of the wood 
of the common Larch {Abies larix), cut in 
the long direction of the fibres. In both the 
fresh and the fossil wood (%. 2) are seen 
the discs characteristic of comferous wood. 
(Original.) 


posed of the original carbonaceous matter of the wood, is now 
converted into flint The only explanation tliat can be given 
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of this by no means rare phenomenon, is that the wood must 
have undergone a slow process of decay in water charged with 
silica or flint in solution. As each successive particle of wood 
was removed by decay, its place was taken by a particle of 
flint deposited from the surrounding water, till ultimately the 
entire wood was silicified. The process, therefore, resembles 
what would take place if we were to pull down a house built 
of brick by successive bricks, replacing each brick as removed 
by a piece of stone of precisely the same size and form. The 
result of this would be that the house would retain its primi* 
tive size, shape, and outline, but it would Anally have been 
converted from a house of brick into a house of stone. Many 
other fossils besides wood — such as shells, corals, sponges, 
&c. — are often found siliciAed ; and this may be regarded as 
the commonest form of fossilisation by replacement. In other 
cases, however, though the principle of the process is the same, 
the replacing substance may be iron pyrites, oxide of iron, 
sulphur, malachite, magnesite, talc, &c. ; but it is rarely that 
the replacement with these minerals is so perfect as to preserve 
the more delicate details of internal structure. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS, 

Fossils are found in rocks, though not universally or pro- 
miscuously ; and it is therefore necessary that the paleonto- 
logist should possess some acquaintance with, at any rate, those 
rocks which yield organic remains, and which are therefore 
said to be fossiliferousT In geological language, all the 
materials which enter into the composition of the solid crust 
of the earth, be their texture what it may — ^from the most im- 
palpable mud to the hardest granite — are termed rocks ; ” 
and for our present purpose we may divide these into two great 
groups. In the Arst division are the Igneous Rocks — such as 
the lavas and ashes of volcanoes — which are formed within the 
body of the earth itself, and which owe their structure and 
origin to the action of heat The Igneous Rocks are formed 
primarily below the surface of the earth, which they only reach 
as the result of volcanic action ; they are generally destitute of 
distinct “ strati A cat ion,’* or arrangement m successive layers \ 
and they do not contain fossils, except in the comparatively 
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rare instances where volcanic ashes have enveloped animals 
or plants which were living in the sea or on the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the volcanic focus. The second great 
division of rocks is that of the Fossiliftrous^ Aqueous^ or Sedi- 
mentary Rocks. These are, formed at the surface of the earth, 
and, as implied by one of their names, are invariably deposited 
in water. They are produced by vital or chemical action, or 
are formed from the “ sediment ” produced by the disintegra- 
tion and reconstruction of previously existing rocks, without 
previous solution ; they mostly contain fossils ; and they are 
arranged in distinct layers or strata.^* The so-called “aerial” 
rocks which, like beds of blown sand, have been formed by 
the action of the atmosphere, may also contain fossils ; but 
they are not of such importance as to require special notice 
here. 

For all practical purposes, we may consider that the Aque- 
ous Rocks are the natural cemetery of the animals and plants 
of bygone ages ; and it is therefore essential that the palaeon- 
tological student should be acquainted with some of the prin- 
cipal facts as to their physical characters, their minute structure 
and mode of origin, their chief varieties, and their historical 
succession. 

The Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks form the greater 
portion of that part of the earth^s crust which is open to our 
examination, and are distinguished by the fact that they are 
regularly “ stratified” or arranged in distinct and definite layers 
or “ strata.” These layers may consist of a single material, 
as in a block of sandstone, or they may consist of different 
materials. When examined on a large scale, they are always 
found to consist of alternations of layers of different mineral 
composition. We may examine any given area, and find in it 
nothing but one kind of rock — sandstone, perhaps, or lime- 
stone. In all cases, however, if we extend our examination 
sufficiently far, we shall ultimately come upon different rocks ; 
and, as a general rule, the thickness of any particular set of 
beds is comparatively small, so that different kinds of rock 
alternate with One another in comparatively small spaces. 

As regards the origin of the Sedimentary Rocks, they are 
for the most part “ derivative ” rocks, being derived from the 
wear and tear of pre-existent rocks. Sometimes, however, they 
owe their origin to chemical or vital action, when they would 
more properly be spoken of simply as Aqueous Rocks. As to 
their mode of deposition, we are enabled to infer that the 
materials which compose them have formerly been spread out 
by the action of water, from what we see going on every day 
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at the mouths of our great rivers,, and on a smaller scale wher- 
ever there is running water. Every stream, where it runs into 



Fig 4 . — Sketch of Carboniferous strata at Kinghorn, in Fife, showing .stratified beds 
(limestone and shales) surmounted by an unstratified mass of trap. (Original.) 


a lake or into the sea, carries with it a burden of mud, sand, 
and rounded pebbles, derived from the waste of the rocks 
which form its bed and banks. When these materials cease 
to be impelled by the force of the moving water, they sink to 
the bottom, the heaviest pebbles, of course, sinking first, the 
smaller pebbles and sand next, and the finest mud last. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, as might have been inferred upon theoretical 
grounds, and as is proved by practical experience, every lake 
becomes a receptacle for a series of stratified rocks produced 
by the streams flowing into it. These deposits may vary in 
different parts of the lake, according as one stream brought 
down one kind of material and another stream contributed 
another material ; but in all cases the materials will bear ample 
evidence that they were produced, sorted, and deposited by 
running water. The finer beds of clay or sand will all be 
arranged in thicker or thinner layers or laminae ; and if there 
are any beds of pebbles these will all be rounded or smooth, 
just like the water-worn pebbles of any brook-course. In all 
probability, also, we should find in some of the beds the re- 
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mains of fresh-water shells or plants or other organisms which 
inhabited the lake at the time these beds were being de- 
posited. 

In the same way large rivers — such as the Ganges or 
Mississippi— deposit all the materials which they bring down 
at their mouths, forming in this way their deltas.'^ When- 
ever such a delta is cut through, either by man or by some 
channel of the river altering its course, we find that it is com- 
posed of a succession of horizontal layers or strata of sand or 
mud, varying in mineral composition, in structure, or in grain, 
according to the nature of the materials brought down by the 
river at different periods. Such deltas, also, will contain the 
remains of animals which inhabit the river, with fragments of 
the plants which grew on its banks, or bones of the animals 
which lived in its basin. 

Nor is this action confined, of course, to large rivers only, 
though naturally most conspicuous in the greatest bodies of 
water. On the contrary, all streams, of whatever size, are 
engaged in the work of wearing down the dry land, and of 
transporting the materials thus derived from higher to lower 
levels, never resting in this work till they reach the sea. 



Fig. s.—Diagram to illustrate the formation of sedimentary deposits at the jMttnt 
where a river debouches into the sea. 


Lastly, the sea itself — irrespective of the materials delivered 
into it by rivers — is constantly preparing fresh stratified de- 

B 
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posits by its own action. Upon every coast-line the sea is 
constantly eating back into the land and reducing its com- 
ponent rocks to form the shingle and sand which we see upon 
every shore. The materials thus produced are not, however, 
lost, but are ultimately deposited elsewhere in the form of new 
stratified accumulations, in which are buried the remains of 
animals inhabiting the sea at the time. 

Whenever, then, we find anywhere in the interior of the land 
any series of beds having these characters — composed, that is, 
of distinct layers, the particles of which, both large and small, 
show distinct traces of the wearing action of water — whenever 
and wherever we find such rocks, we are justified in assuming 
that they have been deposited by water in the manner above 
mentioned. Either they were laid down in some former lake 
by the combined action of the streams which flowed into it ; 
or they were deposited at the mouth of some ancient river, 
forming its delta ; or they were laid down at the bottom of the 
ocean. In the first two cases, any fossils which the beds 
might contain would be the remains of fresh-water or terres- 
trial organisms. In the last case, the majority, at any rate, of 
the fossils would be the remains of marine animals. 

The term formation is employed by geologists to express 
any group of rocks which have some character in common, 
whether of origin, age, or composition ” (Lyell) ; so that we 
may speak of stratified and unstratified formations, aqueous 
or igneous formations, fresh-water or marine formations, and 
so on. 


Chief Divisions of the Aqueous Rocks. 

The Aqueous Rocks may be divided into two great sections, 
the Mechanically-formed and the Chemically-formed, includ- 
ing under the last head all rocks which owe their origin to 
vital action, as well as those produced by ordinary chemical 
agencies. 

A. Mechanically-formed Rocks. — These arc all those 
Aqueous Rocks of which we can obtain proofs that their 
particles have been mechanically transported to their present 
situation. Thus, if we examine a piece of conglomerate or 
puddingstone, we find it to be composed of a number of 
rounded pebbles embedded in an enveloping matrix or paste, 
which is usually of a sandy nature, but may be composed ot 
carbonate of lime (when the rock is said to be a “ calcareous 
conglomerate The pebbles in all conglomerates are worn 
and rounded by the action of water in motion, and thus show 
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that they have been subjected to mtich mechanical attrition, 
whilst they have been mechanically transported for a greater 
or less distance from the rock of which they originally formed 
part. The analogue of the old conglomerates at the present 
day is to be found in the great beds of shingle and gravel 
which are formed by the action of the sea on every coast-line, 
and which are composed of water-worn and well-rounded 
pebbles of different sizes. A breccia is a mechanically-formed 
rock, very similar to a conglomerate, and consisting of larger 
or smaller fragments of rock embedded in a common matrix. 
The fragments, however, are in this case all more or less 
angular, and are not worn or rounded. The fragments in 
breccias may be of large size, or they may be comparatively 
small (fig. 6); and the matrix may be composed of sand (aren- 
aceous) or of carbonate of 
lime (calcareous). In the case 
of an ordinary sandstone, again, 
w’e have a rock which may be 
regarded as simply a very fine- 
grained conglomerate or brec- 
cia, being composed of small 
grains of sand (silica), some- 
timesrounded, sometimes more 
or less angular, cemented to- 
gether by some such substance 
as oxide of iron, silicate of 
iron, or carbonate of lime. A 

sandstone, therefore, like a FIg.6.—Microscopicscctionofacalcare- 
rnncr1om#:»r'it^ ic a ous breccia in the Lower Si Ivirian (Coniston 

conglomerate, is a^ mecnani Limestone) of snap Wells, Westmoreland. 

cally-formed rock, its compo- The fragments are all of small size, and 
• n Iv consist of angular pieces of transparent 

nent grains being equally the quartz, volcamc ashes, and limestone em- 
result of mechanical attrition bed^^dm a matrix of crystalline hmestonc. 

and having equally been trans- 

ported from a distance ; and the same is true of the ordinary 
sand of the sea-shore, which is nothing more than an uncon- 
solidated sandstone. Other so-called sands and sandstones, 
though equally mechanical in their origin, are truly calcareous 
in their nature, and are more or less entirely composed of 
carbonate of lime. Of this kind are the shell-sand so com- 



mon on our coasts, and the coral-sand which is so largely 
formed in the neighbourhood of coral-reefs. In these cases 
the rock is composed of fragments of the skeletons of shell- 
fish, and numerous other marine animals, together, in many 
instances, with the remains of certain sea-weeds {Corallines, 
s, &c.) which are endowed with the power of secret- 
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ing carbonate of lime from the sea-water. Lastly, in cer- 
tain rocks still finer in their texture than sandstones, such 
as the various mud-rocks and shales, we can still recognise a 
mechanical source and origin. If slices of any of these rocks 
sufficiently thin to be transparent are examined under the 
microscope, it will be found that they are composed of minute 
grains of different sizes, which are all more or less worn and 
rounded, and which clearly show, therefore, that they have 
been subjected to mechanical attrition. 

All the above-mentioned rocks, then, are mechanically-formed 
rocks ; and they are often spoken of as “ Derivative Rocks,'' 
in consequence of the fact that their particles can be shown to 
have been mechanically derived from other pre-existent rocks. 
It follows from this that every bed of any mechanically-formed 
rock is the measure and equivalent of a corresponding amount 
of destruction of some older rock. It is not necessary to 
enter here into a minute account of the subdivisions of these 
rocks, but it may be mentioned that they may be divided into 
two principal groups, according to their chemical composition. 
In the one group we have the so-called Arenaceous (ha.t arena ^ 
sand) or Siliceous Rocks, which are essentially composed of 
larger or smaller grains of flint or silica. In this group are 
comprised ordinary sand, the varieties of sandstone and grit, 
and most conglomerates and breccias. We shall, however, after- 
wards see that some siliceous rocks are of organic origin. In 
the second group are the so-called Argillaceous (Lat. argilla, 
clay) Rocks, which contain a larger or smaller amount of clay or 
hydrated silicate of alumina in their composition. Under this 
head come clays, shales, marls, marl-slate, clay-slates, and 
most flags and flagstones. 

B. Chemically-formed Rocks. — In this section are com- 
prised all those Aqueous or Sedimentary Rocks which have 
been formed by chemical agencies. As many of these chemi- 
cal agencies, however, are exerted through the medium of 
living beings, whether animals or plants, we get into this 
section a number of what may be called organically formed 
rocksJ' These are of the greatest possible importance to the 
palaeontologist, as being to a greater or less extent composed 
of the actual remains of animals or vegetables, and it will 
therefore be necessary to consider their character and struc- 
ture in some detail 

By far the most important of the chemically-formed rocks 
are the so-called Calcareous Rocks (Lat. calx^ lime), com- 
prising all those whi(^h contain a large proportion of carbonate 
of lime, or are wholly composed of this substance. Carbonate 
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of Hme is soluble in water holding a certain amount of car- 
bonic acid gas in solution ; and it is, therefore, found in larger 
or smaller quantity dissolved in all natural waters, both fresh 
and salt, since these waters are always to some extent charged 
with the above-mentioned solvent gas. A great number of 
aquatic animals, however, together with some aquatic plants, 
are endowed with the power of separating the lime thus held 
in solution in the water, and of reducing it again to its solid 
condition. In this way shell-fish, crustaceans, sea-urchins, 
corals, and an immense number of other animals, are enabled 
to construct their skeletons ; whilst some plants form hard 
structures within their tissues in a precisely similar manner. 
AVe do meet with some calcareous deposits, such as the 
‘‘stalactites’* and “stalagmites” of caves, the “calcareous 
tufa” and “travertine” of some hot springs, and the spongy 
calcareous deposits of so-called “petrifying springs,” which 
are purely chemical in their origin, and owe nothing to the 
operation of living beings. Such deposits are formed simply 
by the precipitation of carbonate of lime from water, in con- 
sequence of the evaporation from the water of the carbonic 
acid gas which formerly held the lime in solution ; but, though 
sometimes forming masses of considerable thickness and of 
geological importance, they do not concern us here. Almost 
all the limestones which occur in the series of the stratified 
rocks are, primarily at any rate, of organic origin, and have 
been, directly or indirectly, produced by the action of certain 
lime-making animals or plants, or both combined. The pre- 
sumption as to all the calcareous rocks, which cannot be 
clearly shown to have been otherwise produced, is that they 
are thus organically formed ; and in many cases this presump- 
tion can be readily reduced to a certainty. There are many 
varieties of the calcareous rocks, but the following are those 
which are of the greatest importance : — 

Chalk is a calcareous rock of a generally soft and pulver- 
ulent texture, and with an earthy fracture. It varies in its 
purity, being sometimes almost wholly composed of carbonate 
of lime, and at other times more or less intermixed with foreign 
matter. Though usually soft and readily reducible to powder, 
chalk is occasionally, as in the north of Ireland, tolerably hard 
and compact ; but it never assumes the ciy'stalline aspect 
and stony density of limestone, except it be in immediate 
contact with some mass of igneous rock. By means of the 
microscope, the true nature and mode of formation of chalk 
can be determined with the greatest ease. In the case of the 
harder varieties, the examination can be conducted by means 
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of slices ground down to a thinness sufficient to render them 
transparent ; but in the softer kinds the rock must be disinte- 
grated under water, and the debris examined microscopically. 
When investigated by either of these methods, chalk is found 
to be a genuine organic rock, being composed of the shells or 
hard parts of innumerable marine animals of different kinds, 
some entire, some fragmentary, cemented together by a matrix 
of very finely granular carbonate of lime. Foremost amongst 
the animal remains which so largely compose chalk are the 
shells of the minute creatures which will be subsequently 
spoken of under the name of Foraminifera (fig. 7), and which, 

in spite of their microscopic 
— dimensions, play a more im- 

portant part in the process of 
lime-making than perhaps any 
other of the larger inhabitants 
of the ocean. 

As chalk is found in beds 
of hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, and of great purity, there 
was long felt much difficulty 
in satisfactorily accounting for 
its mode of formation and ori- 
gin. By the researches of 
Carpenter, Wyville Thomson, 

Fig:. 7.— Section of Gravesend Chalk, Huxlcy, Wallicll, and Others, 
examined by transmitted light and highly i i i i 

magnified. Besides the entire shells of It haS, hOWeVCr, been ShOWn 

cioiigerina, and Textutaria, there is HOW forming, in 

jgrrzVm are seen, (Original.) the profoUnd depths Of OUr 

great oceans, a deposit which 
is in all essential respects identical with chalk, and which is 
generally known as the “ Atlantic ooze,'' from its having been 
first discovered in that sea. This ooze is found at great 
depths (5000 to over 15,000 feet) in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific, covering enormously large areas of the sea-bottom, 
and it presents itself as a whitish-brown, sticky, impalpable mud, 
very like greyish chalk when dried. Chemical examination 
shows that the ooze is composed almost wholly of carbonate of 
lime, and microscopical examination proves it to be of organic 
origin, and to be made up of the remains of living beings. 



The principal forms of these belong to the Foraminifera, and 
the commonest of these are the irregularly-chambered shells of 
Globigerhia, absolutely indistinguishable from the Globigerinm 
■vffiich are so largely present in the chalk (fig. 8). Along with 
these occur fragments of the skeletons of other larger creatures, 
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and a certain proportion of the flinty cases of minute animal 
and vegetable organisms {Polycystina and Diatoms), Though 
many of the minute animals, 
the hard parts of which form 
the ooze, undoubtedly live at 
or near the surface of the sea, 
others, probably, really live 
near the bottom ; and the ooze 
itself forms a congenial home 
for numerous sponges, sea- 
lilies, and other marine ani- 
mals which flourish at great 
depths in the sea. There is 
thus established an intimate 
and most interesting parallel- 
ism between the chalk and 
the ooze of modern oceans. 

Both are formed essentially in 
the same way, and the latter 
only requires consolidation to become actually converted into 
chalk. Both are fundamentally organic deposits, apparently 
requiring a great depth of water for their accumulation, and 
mainly composed of the remains of Foraminifera^ together 
with the entire or broken skeletons of other marine animals of 
greater dimensions. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
ooze, though strictly representative of the chalk, cannot be 
said in any proper sense to be actually idmtical with the for- 
mation so called by geologists. A great lapse of time separates 
the two, and though composed of the remains of representative 
classes or groups of animals, it is only in the case of the lowly- 
prganised Globigerince^ and of some other organisms of little 
higher grade, that we find absolutely the same kinds or species 
of animals in both. 

Limestone^ like chalk, is composed of carbonate of lime, 
sometimes almost pure, but more commonly with a greater or 
less intermixture of some foreign material, such as alumina or 
silica. The varieties of limestone are almost innumerable, 
but the great majority can be clearly proved to agree with 
chalk in being essentially of organic origin, and in being more 
or less largely composed of the remains of living beings. In 
many instances the organic remains which compose limestone 
are so large as to be readily visible to the naked eye, and the 
rock is at once seen to be nothing more than an agglomera- 
tion of the skeletons, generally fragmentary, of certain marine 
animals, cemented together by a matrix of carbonate of lime. 



Fig. 8. — Organi.snis in the Atlantic Ooze, 
chiefly Foramini/era {GloHgerina and 
7'e.rtulaHa), with Polycystina and sponge- 
.spicules; highly magnified. (Original.) 
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This is the case, for example, with the so-called “ Crinoidal 
Limestones ” and ** Encrinital Marbles ” with which the geolo- 
gist is so familiar, especially as occurring in great beds amongst 
the older formations of the earth's crust. These are seen, on 
weathered or broken surfaces, or still better in polished slabs 
(fig. 9), to be composed more or less exclusively of the broken 



Fig 9 — Slab of Crinoidal marble, from the Carboniferous limestone of Dent, in York- 
shire, of the natural sj«. The polished surface intersects l^e colvimns of the Crinoids at 
different angles, and thus gives rise to varying appearances. (Original ) 


stems and detached plates of sea-lilies {Crinoids). Similarly, 
other limestones are composed almost entirely of the skeletons 
of corals; and such old coralline limestones can readily be 
paralleled by formations which we can find in actual course of 
production at the present day. We only need to transport 
ourselves to the islands of the Pacific, to the West Indies, or 
to the Indian Ocean, to find great masses of lime formed simi- 
larly by living corals, and well known to every one under the 
name of ‘‘coral-reefs.^^ Such reefs are often of vast extent, 
both superficially and in vertical thickness, and they fully equal 
in this respect any of the coralline limestones of bygone ages. 
Again, we find other limestones — such as the celebrated 
“ Nummulitic Limestone’' (fig. 10), which sometimes attains a 
thickness of some thousands of feet — which are almost entirely 
made up of the shells of Foraminifera. In the case of the 
“Nummulitic Limestone,” just mentioned, these shells are of 
large size, varying from the size of a split pea up to that of a 
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florin, There are, however, as we shall see, many other lime- 
stones, which are likewise largely made up of Foraminifera^ 



Fig. 10. — Piece of NummuUtic Limestone from the Great Pyramid. 
Of the natural size. (Original.) 


but in which the shells are very much more minute, and would 
hardly be seen at all without the microscope. 

We may, in fact, consider that the great agents in the pro- 
duction of limestonec in past ages have been animals belonging 
to the Crnoids^ ihe Corals^ and the Foraminifera, At the pre- 
sent day, the Crinoids have been nearly extinguished, and the 
few known survivors seem to have retired to great depths in 
the ocean ; but the two latter still actively carry on the work 
of lime-making, the former being very largely helped in their 
operations by certain lime-producing marine plants {NuUipores 
and Corallines), We have to remember, however, that though 
the limestones, both ancient and modem, that we have just 
spoken of, are truly organic, they are not necessarily formed 
out of the remains of animals which actually lived on the 
precise spot where we now find the limestone itself. We may 
find a crinoidal limestone, which we can show to have been 
actually formed by the successive growth of generations of 
sea-lilies in place ; but we shall find many others in which the 
rock is made up of innumerable fragments of the skeletons of 
these creatures, which have been clearly worn and rubbed by 
the sea-waves, and which have been mechanically transported 
to their present site. In the same w^ay, a limestone may be 
shown to have been an actual coral-reef, by tlie fact that we 
find in it great masses of coral, growing in their natural posi- 
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tion, and exhibiting plain proofs that they were simply quietly 
buried by the calcareous sediment as they grew ; but other 
limestones may contain only numerous rolled and water-worn 
fragments of corals. This is precisely paralleled by what we 
can observe in our existing coral-reefs. Parts of the modem 
coral-islands and coral-reefs are really made up of corals, dead 
or alive, which actually grew on the spot where we now find 
them; but other parts are composed of a limestone-rock 
{‘‘coral-rock*'), or of a loose sand (“coral-sand*'), which is 
organic in the sense that it is composed of lime formed by 
living beings, but which, in truth, is composed of fragments 
of the skeletons of these living beings, mechanically trans- 
ported and heaped together by the sea. To take another 
example nearer home, we may find great accumulations of 
calcareous matter formed in place^ by the growth of shell-fish, 
such as oysters or mussels ; but we can also find equally great 
accumulations on many of our shores in the form of “ shell- 
sand,’* which is equally composed of the shells of molluscs, but 
which is formed by the trituration of these shells by the 
mechanical power of the sea-waves. We thus see that though 
all these limestones are primarily organic, they not uncom- 
monly become “mechanically-formed** rocks in a secondary 
sense, the materials of which they are composed being formed 
by living beings, but having been mechanically transported to 
the place where we now find them. 

Many limestones, as we have seen, are composed of large 
and conspicuous organic remains, such as strike the eye at 
once. Many others, however, which at first sight appear com- 
pact, more or less crystalline, and nearly devoid of traces of 
life, are found, when properly examined, to be also composed 
of the remains of various organisms. All the commoner lime- 
stones, in fact, from the Lower Silurian period onwards, can 
be easily proved to be thus organic rocks, if we investigate 
weathered or polished surfaces with a lens, or^ still better, if 
we cut thin slices of the rock and grind these down till they 
are transparent When thus examined, the rock is usually 
found to be composed of innumerable entire or fragmentary 
fossils, cemented together by a granular or crystalline matrix 
of carbonate of lime (figs, ii and 12). When the matrix is 
granular, the rock is precisely similar to chalk, except that it 
is harder and less earthy in texture, whilst the fossils are only 
occasionally referable to the Foraminifera. In other cases, 
the matrix is more or less crystalline, and when this crystallisa- 
tion has been carried to a great extent, the original organic 
nature of the rock may be greatly or completely obscured 
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thereby. Thus, in limestones which have been greatly altered 
or metamorphosed’' by the combined action of heat and pres- 



Fig. II. — Section of Carboniferous 
Limestone from Spergen Hill, Indiana, 
U.S., showing numerous large-sized 
Foraminifera yEndothyrd) and a few 
oolitic grains ; magnified. (Original.) 



Fig, 12, — Section of Coniston Limestone 
(Lower Silurian) from Keisley, Westmore- 
land ; magnified, 'I'he matrix is very coarse- 
ly cry.stalTine, and the included organic re- 
mains are chiefly steins of Orinoids. (Ori- 
ginal.) 


sure, all traces of organic remains become annihilated, and the 
rock becomes completely crystalline throughout. This, for 
example, is the case with the ordinar}^ white “ statuary marble,” 
slices of which exhibit under the microscope nothing but an 
aggregate of beautifully transparent crystals of carbonate of 
lime, without the smallest traces of fossils. There are also 
other cases, where the limestone is not necessarily highly 
crystalline, and where no metamorphic action in the strict 
sense has taken place, in which, nevertheless, the microscope 
fails to reveal any evidence that the rock is organic. Such 
cases are somewhat obscure, and doubtless depend on differ- 
ent causes in different instances ; but they do not affect the 
important generalisation that limestones are fundamentally the 
product of the operation of living beings. This fact remains 
certain ; and when we consider the vast superficial extent 
occupied by calcareous deposits, and the enormous collective 
thickncs.s of these, the mind cannot fail to be impressed with 
the immensity of the period demanded for the formation of 
these by the agency of such humble and often microscopic 
creatures as Cv^rals, Sea-lilies, Foraminifers, and Shell-fish. 

Amongst the numerous varieties of limestone, a few are of 
such interest as to deserve a brief notice. Magnesian limestone- 
or dolomite^ differs from ordinary limestone in containing a cer- 
tain proportion of carbonate of magnesia along with the carbon, 
ate of lime. The typical dolomites contain a large proportion of 
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carbonate of magnesia, and are highly crystalline. The ordi- 
nary magnesian limestones (such as those of Durham in the 
Permian series, and the Guelph Limestones of North America 
in the Silurian series) are generally of a yellowish, buff, or 
brown colour, with a crystalline or pearly aspect, effervescing 
with acid much less freely than ordinary limestone, exhibiting 
numerous cavities from which fossils have been dissolved out, 
and often assuming the most varied and singular forms in con- 
sequence of what is called “ concretionary action.^' Examina- 
tion with the microscope shows that these limestones are 
composed of an aggregate of minute but perfectly distinct 
crj'stals, but that minute organisms of different kinds, or 
fragments of larger fossils, are often present as well. Other 
magnesian limestones, again, exhibit no striking external pecu- 
liarities by which the presence of magnesia would be readily 
recognised, and though the base of the rock is crystalline, they 
are replete with the remains of organised beings. Thus many 
of the magnesian limestones of the Carboniferous series of the 
North of England are very like ordinary limestone to look at, 
though effervescing less freely with acids, and the microscope 
proves them to be charged with the remains of Foraminifera 
and other minute organisms. 

Marbles are of various kinds, all limestones which are suffi- 
ciently hard and compact to take a high polish going by this 
name. Statuary marble, and most of the celebrated foreign 
marbles, are “ metamorphic rocks, of a highly crystalline 
nature, and having all traces of their primitive organic struc- 
ture obliterated. Many other marbles, however, differ from 
ordinary limestone simply in the matter of density. Thus, 
many marbles (such as Derbyshire marble) are simply ‘‘cri- 
noidal limestones” (fig. 9); whilst various other British 
marbles exhibit innumerable organic remains under the mi- 
croscope. Black marbles ow^e their colour to the presence of 
very minute particles of carbonaceous matter, in some cases 
at any rate ; and they may either be metamorphic, or they 
may be charged with minute fossils such as Foraminifera (<?.^., 
the black limestones of Ireland, and the black marble of Dent, 
in Yorkshire). 

Oolilie** limestones^ or oolites^' as they are often called, 
are of interest both to the palaeontologist and geologist. The 
peculiar structure to which they owe their name is that the 
rock is more or less entirely composed of spheroidal or oval 
grains, which vary in size from the head of a small pin or less 
up to the size of a pea, and which may be in almost immediate 
contact with one another, or may be cemented together by a 
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more or less abundant calcareous matrix. When the grains 
are pretty nearly spherical and are in tolerably close contact, 
the rock looks very like the roe of a fish, and the name of 
“ oolite ” or ** egg-stone ” is in allusion to this. When the 
grains are of the size of peas or upwards, the rock is often 
called a ‘‘ pisolite ” (Lat pisuniy a pea). Limestones having 
this peculiar structure are especially abundant in the Jurassic 
formation, which is often called the Oolitic series '' for this 
reason ; but essentially similar limestones occur not uncom- 
monly in the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous forma- 
tions, and, indeed, in almost all rock-groups in which limestones 
are largely developed. Whatever may be the age of the for- 
mation in which they occur, and whatever may be the size of 
their component ‘‘ eggs,” the structure of oolitic limestones is 
fundamentally the same. All the ordinary oolitic limestones, 
namely, consist of little spherical or ovoid concretions,” as 
they are termed, cemented together by a larger or smaller 
amount of crystalline carbonate of lime, together, in many 
instances, with numerous organic remains of different kinds 
(fig. 13). When examined in polished slabs, or in thin sec- 


tions prepared for the micro- 
scope, each of these little con- 
cretions is seen to consist of 
numerous concentric coats of 
carbonate of lime, which some- 
times simply surround an ima- 
ginary centre, but which, more 
commonly, have been suc- 
cessively deposited round 
some foreign body, such as a 
little crystal of quartz, a clus- 
ter of sand-grains, or a minute 
shell. In other cases, as in 



some of the beds of the Car- 
boniferous limestone in the 
North of England, where the 


Fig. 13. — Slice of oolitic limestone 
fi-om the Jurassic series (Coral Rag) of 
Weymouth ; magnified. (Original.) 


limestone is highly “ arenaceous,” there is a modification of the 


oolitic structure. Microscopic sections of these sandy lime- 
stones (fig. 14) show numerous generally angular or oval grains 
of silica or flint, each of which is commonly surrounded by a 
thin coating of carbonate of lime, or sometimes by several such 


coats, the whole being cemented together along with the shells 


of Foraminifera and other minute fossils by a matrix of crj^tal- 
line calcite. As compared with typical oolites, the concretions 
in these limestones are usually much more irregular in shape, 
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often lengthened out and almost cylindrical, at other times 
angular, the central nucleus being of large size, and the sur- 
rounding envelope of lime be- 
ing very thin, and often exhib- 
iting no concentric structure. 
In both these and the ordinary 
oolites, the structure is funda- 
mentally the same. Both have 
been formed in a sea, probably 
of no great depth, the waters 
of which were charged with 
carbonate of lime in solution, 
whilst the bottom was formed 
of sand intermixed with minute 
shells and fragments of the 
skeletons of larger marine ani- 
mals. The excess of lime in 
the sea-water was precipitated 
round the sand-grains, or round 
the smaller shells, as so many 
nuclei, and this precipitation must often have taken place time 
after time, so as to give rise to the concentric structure so char- 
acteristic of oolitic concretions. Finally, the oolitic grains thus 
produced were cemented together by a further precipitation of 
crystalline carbonate of lime from the waters of the ocean. 

Phosp/iate of Lime is diuoxhcx lime-salt, which is of interest 
to the palaeontologist It does not occur largely in the strati- 
fied series, but it is found in considerable beds * in the 
Laurentian formation, and less abundantly in some later rock- 
groups, whilst it occurs abundantly in the form of nodules in 
parts of the Cretaceous (Upper Greensand) and Tertiary 
deposits. Phosphate of lime forms the larger proportion of 
the earthy matters of the bones of Vertebrate animals, and also 
occurs in less amount in the skeletons of certain of the Inver- 
tebrates Oiistacea). It is, indeed, perhaps more dis- 

tinctively than carbonate of lime, an organic compound ; and 
though the formation of many known deposits of phosphate of 

* Apart from the occurrence of phosphate of lime in actual beds in the 
stratified rocks, as in the Laurentian and Silurian series, this salt may also 
occur disseminated through the rock, when it can only be detected by 
chemical analysis. It is interesting to note that Dr II icks has recently 
proved the occurrence of phosphate of lime in this disseminated form in 
rocks as old as the Cambrian, and that in quantity quite equal to what is 
generally found to be present in the later fossiliferous rocks. This affords 
a chemical proof that animal life flourished abundantly in the Cambrian 



Fi^ 14, — blice of arenaceous and 
oolitic limestone from the Carbonifer- 
ous series of Shap, Westmoreland ; mag- 
nified. The section also exhibits Fora- 
tttiniFra and other minute fossils. (Ori- 
ginal) 
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lime cannot be positively shown to be connected with the 
previous operation of living beings, there is room for doubt 
whether this salt is not in reality always primarily a product 
of vital action. The phosphatic nodules of the Upper Green- 
sand are erroneously called “ coprolites,’^ from the belief 
originally entertained that they were the droppings or fossilised 
excrements of extinct animals ; and though this is not the case, 
there can be little doubt but that the phosphate of lime which 
they contain is in this instance of organic origin.* It appears, 
in fact, that decaying animal matter has a singular power of 
determining the precipitation around it of mineral salts dis- 
solved in water. Thus, when any animal bodies are undergo- 
ing decay at the bottom of the sea, they have a tendency to 
cause the precipitation from the surrounding water of any 
mineral matters which may be dissolved in it ; and the organic 
body thus becomes a centre round which the mineral matters 
in question are deposited in the form of a concretion or 
^‘nodule.’' The phosphatic nodules in question were formed 
in a sea in which phosphate of lime, derived from the destruc- 
tion of animal skeletons, was held largely in solution ; and a 
precipitation of it took place round any body, such as a decay- 
ing animal substance, which happened to be lying on the sea- 
bottom, and which offered itself as a favourable nucleus. In 
the same way we may explain the formation of the calcareous 
nodules, known as “septaria^^ or “cement stones,” which 
occur so commonly in the London Clay and Kimmeridge 
Clay, and in which the principal ingredient is carbonate of 
lime. A similar origin is to be ascribed to the nodules of 
clay iron-stone (impure carbonate of iron) which occur so 
abundantly in the shales of the Carboniferous series and in 
other argillaceous deposits ; and a parallel modem example is 
to be found in the nodules of manganese, which were jfound 
by Sir Wyville Thomson, in the Challenger, to be so numer- 
ously scattered over the floor of the Pacific at great depths. 
In accordance with this mode of origin, it is exceedingly 
common to find in the centre of all these nodules, both old 
and new, some organic body, such as a bone, a shell, or a 
tootli, which acted as the original nucleus of precipitation, and 

* Tt has been maintained, indeed, that the phosphatic nodules so largely 
worked for agricultural purposes, are in themselves actual organic bodies 
or true fossils. In a few cases this admits of demonstration, as it can be 
shown that the nodule is simply an organism (such as a sponge) infiltrated 
with phosphate of lime (Sollas) ; but there are many other cases in which 
no actual structure has yet been shown to exist, and as to the true origin 
of which it would be hazardous to offer a positive opinion. 
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was thus preserved in a shroud of matter. Many 

nodules, it is true, show no such nucleus ; but it has been 
affirmed that all of them can be shown, by appropriate 
microscopical investigation, to have been formed round an 
original organic body to begin with (Hawkins Johnson). 

The last lime-salt which need be mentioned is gypsum^ or 
sulphate of lime. This substance, apart from other modes of 
occurrence, is not uncommonly found interstratified with the 
ordinary sedimentary rocks, in the form of more or less irregu- 
lar beds ; and in these cases it has a palaeontological import- 
ance, as occasionally yielding well-preserved fossils. Whilst 
its exact mode of origin is uncertain, it cannot be regarded as 
in itself an organic rock, though clearly the product of chemical 
action. To look at, it is usually a whitish or yellowish-white 
rock, as coarsely crystalline as loaf-sugar, or more so ; and the 
microscope shows it to be composed entirely of crystals of 
sulphate of lime. 

We have seen that the calcareous or lime-containing rocks 
are the most important of the group of organic deposits; whilst 
the siliceous or flint-containing rocks may be regarded as the 
most important, most typical, and most generally distributed 
of the mechanically-formed rocks. We have, however, now 
briefly to consider certain deposits which are more or less 
completely formed of flint ; but which, nevertheless, are essen- 
tially organic in their origin. 

Flint or silex, hard and intractable as it is, is nevertheless 
capable of solution in water to a certain extent, and even of 
assuming, under certain circumstances, a gelatinous or viscous 
condition. Hence, some hot -springs are impregnated with 
silica to a considerable extent ; it is present in small quantity 
in sea-water ; and there is reason to believe that a minute pro- 
portion must very generally be present in all bodies of fresh 
water as well. It is from this silica dissolved in the water that 
many animals and some plants are enabled to construct for 
themselves flinty skeletons; and we find that these animals and 
plants are and have been sufficiently numerous to give rise to 
very considerable deposits of siliceous matter by the mere 
accumulation of their skeletons. Amongst the animals which 
require special mention in this connection are the microscopic 
organisms which are known to the naturalist as Polycystina. 
These little creatures are of the lowest possible grade of organ- 
isation, very closely related to the animals which we have pre- 
viously spoken of as Poraminifera, but diflering in the fact that 
they secrete a shell or skeleton composed of flint instead of 
lime. The Polycystina occur abundantly in our present seas ; 
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and their shells are present in some numbers in the ooze which 
is found at great depths in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
being easily recognised by their exquisite shape, their glassy 
transparency, the general presence of longer or shorter spines, 
and the sieve-like perforations in the walls. Both in Barbadoes 
and in the Nicobar islands occur geological formations which 
are composed of the flinty skeletons of these microscopic 
animals ; the deposit in the former locality attaining a great 
thickness, and having been long known to workers with the 
microscope under the name of “ Barbadoes earth ” (fig. 15). 

In addition to flint - producing animals, we have also the 
great group of fresh -water and marine microscopic plants 



Fig. 15. — Shells of Polycystina from Fig. i6. — Cases of Diatoms in the Rich- 
“ Barbadoes earth;" greatly magnitied. mond "Infusorial earth;” highly magni- 
(Onginal.) lied. (Original.) 

known as Diatoms, which likewise secrete a siliceous skeleton, 
often of great beauty. The skeletons of Diatoms are found 
abundantly at the present day in lake-deposits, guano, the silt 
of estuaries, and in the mud which covers many parts of the 
sea-bottom ; they have been detected in strata of great age ; 
and in spite of their microscopic dimensions, they have not un- 
commonly accumulated to form deposits of great thickness, 
and of considerable superficial extent. Thus the celebrated 
deposit of “tripoli” Polir-schiefer of Bohemia, largely 
worked as polishing-powder, is composed w^holly, or almost 
wholly, of the flinty cases of Diatoms, of which it is calculated 
that no less than forty-one thousand millions go to make up a 
single cubic inch of the stone. Another celebrated deposit is 
the so-called ‘‘Infusorial earth” of Richmond in Virginia, 
where there is a stratum in places thirty feet thick, composed 
almost entirely of the microscopic shells of Diatoms. 

Nodules or layers of flinty or the impure variety of flint 
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known as cherts are found in limestones of almost all ages from 
the Silurian upwards ; but they are especially abundant in the 
chalk. When these flints are examined in thin and trans- 
parent slices under the microscope, or in polished sections, 
they are found to contain an abundance of minute organic 
bodies — such as Foratninifera, sponge-spicules, &c. — embedded 
in a siliceous basis. In many instances the flint contains 
larger organisms — such as a Sponge or a Sea-urchin. As the 
flint has completely surrounded and infiltrated the fossils which 
it contains, it is obvious that it must have been dt^posited from 
sea-water in a gelatinous condition, and subsequently have 
hardened. That silica is capable of assuming this viscous and 
soluble condition is known ; and the formation of flint may 
therefore be regarded as due to the separation of silica from 
the sea- water and its deposition round some organic body in a 
state of chemical change or decay, just as nodules of phos- 
phate of lime or carbonate of iron are produced. The exist- 
ence of numerous organic bodies in flint has long been known; 
but it should be added that a recent observer (Mr Hawkins 
Johnson) asserts that the existence of an organic structure can 
be demonstrated by suitable methods of treatment, even in the 
actual matrix or basis of the flint. 

In addition to deposits formed of flint itself, there are other 
siliceous deposits fonned by certain silicates ^ and also of 
organic origin. It has been shown, namely — by observations 
carried out in our present seas — that the shells of Foraniinifera. 
are liable to become completely infiltrated by silicates (such 
as glauconite,'’ or'silicate of iron and potash). Should the 
actual calcareous shell become dissolved away subsequent to 
this infiltration — as is also liable to occur — then, in place of 
the shells of the Foraminifera, we get a corresponding number 
of green sandy grains of glauconite, each grain being the cast 
of a single shell. It has thus been shown that the green sand 
found covering the sea-bottom in certain localities (as found 
by the Challenger expedition along the line of the Agulhas 
current) is really organic, and is composed of casts of the 
shells of Foraminifera. Long before these observations had 
been made, it had been shown by Professor Ehrenberg that 
the green sands of various geological formations are composed 
mainly of the internal casts of the shells of Foraminifera ; and 

* It has been asserted that the flints of the chalk are merely fossil 
sponges. No explanation of the origin of flint, however, can be satisfac- 
tory, unless it embraces the origin of chert m almost all great limestones 
from the Silurian upwards, as well as the common phenomenon of the 
silicjfication of organic bodies (such as corals and shells) M'hich are known 
with certainty to have been originally calcareous. 
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we have thus another and a very interesting example how rock- 
deposits of considerable extent and of geological importance 
can be built up by the operation of the minutest living beings. 

As regards argillaceous deposits, containing aluftiina or clay 
as their essential ingredient, it cannot be said that any of 
these have been actually shown to be of organic origin. A 
recent observation by Sir Wyville Thomson would, however, 
render it not improbable that some of the great argillaceous 
accumulations of past geological periods may be really organic. 
This distinguished observer, during the cruise of the Chal- 
lenger, showed that the calcareous ooze which has been 
already spoken of as covering large areas of the floor of the 
Atlantic and Pacific at great depths, and which consists almost 
wholly of the shells of Fof'ambiifera, gave place at still greater 
depths to a red ooze consisting of impalpable clayey mud, 
coloured by oxide of iron, and devoid of traces of organic 
bodies. As the existence of this widely-diffused red ooze, in 
mid-ocean, and at such great depths, cannot be explained on 
the supposition that it is a sediment brought down into the 
sea by rivers, Sir Wyville Thomson came to the conclusion 
that it was probably formed by the action of the sea-water 
upon the shells of Foraminifera, These shells, though mainly 
consisting of lime, also contain a certain proportion of alumina, 
the former being soluble in the carbonic acid dissolved in the 
sea-water, whilst the latter is insoluble. There would further 
appear to be grounds for believing that the solvent power of 
the sea -water over lime is considerably increased at great 
depths. If, therefore, we suppose the shells of Foraminifera 
to be in course of deposition over the floor of the Pacific, at 
certain depths they \vould remain unchanged, and would ac- 
cumulate to form a calcareous ooze; but at greater depths they 
would be acted upon by the water, their lime would be dis- 
solved out, their form would disappear, and we should simply 
have left the small amount of alumina which they ])revious]y 
contained. In process of time this alumina would accumulate 
to form a bed of clay; and as this clay had been directly 
derived from the decomposition of the shells of animals, it 
would be fairly entitled to be considered an organic deposit. 
Though not finally established, the hypothesis of Sir Wyville 
Thomson on this subject is of the greatest interest to the palae- 
ontologist, as })ossibly serving to explain the occuiTence, espe- 
cially in the older formations, of great deposits of argillaceous 
matter which are entirely destitute of traces of life. 

It only remains, in this connection, to shortly consider the 
rock -deposits in which carbon is found to be present in greater 
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or less quantity- In the great majority of cases where rocks 
are found to contain carbon or carbonaceous matter, it can be 
stated with certainty that this substance is of organic origin, 
though it is not necessarily derived from vegetables. Carbon 
derived from the decomposition of animal bodies is not uncom- 
mon ; though it never occurs in such quantity from this source 
as it may do when it is derived from plants. Thus, many 
limestones are more or less highly bituminous ; the celebrated 
siliceous flags or so-called bituminous schists ” of Caithness 
are impregnated with oily matter apparently derived from tiie 
decomposition of the numerous fishes embedded in them ; 
Silurian shales containing Graptolites, but destitute of plants, 
are not uncommonly “ anthracitic/^ and contain a small per- 
centage of carbon derived from the decay of these zoophytes ; 
whilst the petroleum so largely worked in North America has 
not improbably an animal origin. That the fatty compounds 
])resent in animal bodies should more or less extensively im- 
pregnate fossiliferous rock-masses, is only what might be ex- 
pected ; but the great bulk of the carbon which exists stored 
up in the earth’s crust is derived from plants ; and the form in 
which it principally presents itself is that of coal We shall 
have to speak again, and at greater length, of coal, and it is 
sufficient to say here that all the true coals, anthracites, and 
lignites, are of organic origin, and consist principally of the 
remains of plants in a more or less altered condition. The 
bituminous shales which are found so commonly associated 
with beds of coal also derive their carbon j)rimari]y from 
plants ; and the same is certainly, or probably, the case witli 
similar shales which are known to occur in formations younger 
than the Carboniferous. Lastly, carbon may occur as a con- 
spicuous constituent of rock-masses in the form of graphitf or 
black-kad. In this form, it occurs in the shape of detached 
scales, of veins or strings, or sometimes of regular layers ; 
and there can be little doubt that in many instances it has 
an organic origin, though this is not capable of direct proof. 
When present, at any rate, in quantity, and in the form of layers 
associated with stratified rocks, as is often the case in the Lau- 
rentian fonnation, there can be little hesitation in regarding it 
as of vegetable origin, and as an altered coal. 

* In tlie Iluronian formation at .Steel River, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, there exists a bed of carbonaceous matter which is regularly In- 
tel stratified with the surrounding rocks, and has a thickness of from 30 to 
40 feet. This bed is shown by chemical analysis to contain about 50 per 
cent of carbon, partly in the form of graphite, partly in the form of anthra- 
cite ; and there can be little doubt but that ft is really a stratum of ‘ ‘ meta- 
morphic ” coal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION OF THE 
FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS, 

The physical geologist, who deals with rocks simply as rocks, 
and who does not necessarily trouble himself about what fossils 
they may contain, finds that the stratified deposits which form 
so large a portion of the visible part of the earth’s crust are 
not promiscuously heaped together, but that they have a cer- 
tain definite arrangement. In each country that he examines, 
he finds that certain groups of strata lie above certain other 
groups ; and in comparing different countries with one another, 
he finds that, in the main, the same groups of rocks are always 
found in the same relative position to each other. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for the physical geologist to arrange the known 
stratified rocks into a successive series of groups, or “ forma- 
tions,” having a certain definite order. The establishment of 
this physical order among.st the rocks introduces, however, at 
once the element of and the physical succession of the 
strata can be converted directly into a historical or chronologi- 
cal succession. This is obvious, when we reflect that any bed 
or set of beds of sedimentary origin is clearly and necessarily 
younger than all the strata upon which it rests, and older than 
all those ])y which it is surmounted. 

It is possible, then, by an appeal to the rocks alone, to de- 
termine in each country the general physical succession of the 
strata, and this “ stratigraphical” arrangement, when once de- 
termined, gives us the relative ages of the successive groups. 
The task, however, of the physical geologist in this matter is 
immensely lightened when he calls in paljeontology to his aid, 
and studies the evidence of the fossils embedded in the rocks. 
Not only is it thus much easier to determine the order of suc- 
cession of the strata in any given region, but it becomes now 
for the first time possible to compare, with certainty and pre- 
cision, the order of succession in one region with that which 
exists in other regions far distant. The value of fossils as tests 
of the relative ages of the sedimentary rocks depends on the 
fact that they are not indefinitely or promiscuously scattered 
through the crust of the earth, — as it is conceivable that they 
might be. On the contrary, the first and most firmly estab- 
lished law of Palaeontology is, that particular kinds of fossils 
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are confined to partiadar rocks^ and particular grotfps of fossils 
are confined to particular groups of rocks. Fossils, then, are 
distinctive of the rocks in which they are found — much more 
distinctive, in fact, than the mere mineral character of the rock 
can be, for thcd commonly changes as a formation is traced 
from one region to another, whilst the fossils remain unaltered. 
It would therefore be quite possible for the palaeontologist, 
by an appeal to the fossils alone, to arrange the series of sedi- 
mentary deposits into a pile of strata having a certain definite 
order. Not only would this be possible, but it would be found 
— if sufficient knowledge had been brought to bear on both 
sides— that the palaeontological arrangement of the strata would 
coincide in its details with the stratigraphical or physical 
arrangement. 

Happily for science, there is no such division between the 
palieontologist and the physical geologist as here supposed ; 
but by the combined researches of the two, it has been found 
possible to divide the entire series of stratified deposits into a 
number of definite rock -groups or fornmtions, which have a 
recognised order of succession, and each of which is charac- 
terised by possessing an assemblage of organic remains which 
do not occur in association in any other formation. Such an 
assemblage of fossils, characteristic of any given formation, re- 
presents the life of the particular pcfdod in which the formation 
was deposited. In this w’ay the past history of the eartli 
becomes divided into a series of successive life-periods, each of 
which corresponds with the deposition of a particular forma- 
tion or group of strata. 

Whilst particular assemblages of organic forms characterise 
particular groups of rocks, it may be further said that, in a 
general way, each subdivision of each formation has its own 
peculiar fossils, by which it may be recognised by a skilled 
worker in Palaeontology. Whenever, for instance, we meet 
with examples of the fossils which are known as Graptolites, we 
may be sure that we are dealing with Silurian rocks (leaving 
out of sight one or two forms doubtfully referred to this family). 
We may, however, go much farther than this with perfect 
safety. If the Graptolites belong to certain genera, we may 
be quite certain that we are dealing with Lorc^er Silurian rocks. 
Furthermore, if certain .special forms are present, we may be 
even able to say to what exact subdivision of the Lower Silu- 
rian series they belong. 

As regards particular fossils, however, or even particular 
classes of fossils, conclusions of this nature require to be accom- 
panied by a tacit but well-understood reservation. So far as 
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our present observation goes, none of the undoubted Grapto- 
lites have ever been discovered in rocks later than those known 
upon other grounds to be Silurian ; but it is possible that they 
might at any time be detected in younger deposits. Similarly, 
the species and genera which we now regard as characteristic 
of the Lower Silurian, may at some future time be found to 
have survived into the Upper Silurian period. We should not 
forget, therefore, in determining the age of strata by palseonto- 
logical evidence, that we are always reasoning upon generalisa- 
tions which are the result of experience alone, and which are 
liable to be vitiated by further and additional discoveries. 

When the palccontological evidence as to the age of any 
given set of strata is corroborated by the physical evidence, our 
conclusions may be regarded as almost certain ; but there are 
certain limitations and fallacies in the palaeontological method 
of inquiry which deserve a passing mention. In the first 
])lace, fossils are not always present in the stratified rocks; 
many aqueous rocks are unfossiliferous, through a thickness of 
hundreds or even thousands of feet of little-altered sediments ; 
and even amongst beds which do contain fossils, we often meet 
with strata of many feet or yards in thickness which are wholly 
destitute of any traces of fossils. There are, therefore, to 
begin with, many cases in which there is no palaeontological 
evidence extant or available as to the age of a given group 
of strata. In the second place, palaeontological observ'ers in 
different parts of the world are liable to give difierent names 
to the same fossil, and in all parts of the world they are occa- 
sionally liable to group together different fossils under the 
same title. Both these sources of fallacy require to be guarded 
against in reasoning as to the age of strata from their fossil 
remains. Thirdly, the mere fact of fossils being found in beds 
which are known by physical evidence to be of different ages, 
has commonly led palaeontologists to describe them as dif- 
ferent species. Thus, the same fossil, occurring in successive 
groups of strata, and with the merely trivial and varietal differ- 
ences due to the gradual change in its environment, has been 
repeatedly described as a distinct species, with a distinct 
name, in every bed in which it was found. We know, however, 
that many fossils range vertically through many groups of strata, 
and there are some which even pass through several forma- 
tions. The mere fact of a difference of physical position 
ought never to be taken into account at all in considering and 
determining the true affinities of a fossil. Fourthly, the 
results of experience, instead of being an assistance, are some- 
times liable to operate as a source of error. When once, 
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namely, a generalisation has been established that certain 
fossils occur in strata of a certain age, palseontologists are apt 
to infer that all beds containing similar fossils must be of the 
same age. There is a presumption, of course, that this infer> 
ence would be correct ; but it is not a conclusion resting upon 
absolute necessity, and there might be physical evidence to 
disprove it. Fifthly, the physical geologist may lead the palse> 
ontologist astray by asserting that the physical evidence as to 
the age and position of a given group of beds is clear and un* 
equivocal, when such evidence may be, in reality, very slight 
and doubtful. In this way, the observer may be readily led 
into wTong conclusions as to the nature of the organic remains 
— often obscure and fragmentary — which it is his business to 
examine, or he may be led erroneously to think that previous 
generalisations as to the age of certain kinds of fossils are 
premature and incorrect. Lastly, there are cases in which, 
owing to the limited exposure of the beds, to their being 
merely of local development, or to other causes, the physical 
evidence as to the age of a given group of strata may be en- 
tirely uncertain and unreliable, and in which, therefore, the 
observer has to rely wholly upon the fossils which he may 
meet with. 

In spite of the above limitations and fallacies, there can be 
no doubt as to the enormous value of palaeontology in enab- 
ling us to work out the historical succession of the sedimentary 
rocks. It may even be said that in any case where there 
should appear to be a clear and decisive discordance between 
the physical and the palaeontological evidence as to the age 
of a given series of beds, it is the former that is to be distrusted 
rather than the latter. The records of geological science con- 
tain not a few cases in which apparently clear physical evi- 
dence of superposition has been demonstrated to have been 
wrongly interpreted ; but the evidence of palceontology, when 
in any way sufficient, has rarely been upset by subsequent 
investigations. Should we find strata containing plants of the 
Coal-measures apparently resting upon other strata with Am- 
monites and Belemnites, we may be sure that the physical 
evidence is delusive ; and though the above is an extreme case, 
the presumption in all such instances is rather that the physical 
succession has been misunderstood or misconstrued, than that 
there has been a subversion of the recognised succession of 
life-forms. 

We have seen, then, that as the collective result of observa- 
tions made upon the superposition of rocks in different locali- 
ties, from their mineral characters, and from their included 
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fossils, geologists have been able to divide the entire stratified 
series into a number of different divisions or formations, each 
characterised by a general uniformity of mineral composition, 
and by a special and peculiar assemblage of organic forms. 
Each of these primary groups is in turn divided into a series of 
smaller divisions, characterised and distinguished in the same 
way. It is not pretended for a moment that all these primary 
rock-groups can anywhere be seen surmounting one another 
regularly."^ There is no region upon the earth where all 
the stratified formations can be seen together ; and, even 
when most of them occur in the same country, they can 
nowhere be seen all succeeding each other in their regular and 
uninterrupted succession. The reason of this is obvious. 
There are many places — to take a single example — wliere one 
may see the the Silurian rocks, the Devonian, and the Carbon- 
iferous rocks succeeding one another regularly, and in their 
proper order. This is because the particular region where this 
occurs was always submerged beneath the sea while these for- 
mations were being deposited. There are, however, many 
more localities in which one would find the Carboniferous 
rocks resting unconformably upon the Silurians without the 
intervention of any strata which could be referred to the 
Devonian period. This might arise from one of two causes : 
I. The Silurians might have been elevated above the sea im- 
mediately after their deposition, so as to form dry land during 
the whole of the Devonian period, in which case, of course, 
no strata of the latter age could possibly be deposited in that 
area. 2. The Devonian might have been deposited upon the 
Silurian, and then the whole might have been elevated above 
the sea, and subjected to an amount of denudation sutficient to 
remove the Devonian strata entirely. In this case, when the 
land was again submerged, the Carboniferous rocks, or any 
younger formation, might be deposited directly upon Silurian 
strata. From one or other of these causes, then, or from subse- 
quent disturbances and denudations, it happens that we can 


* As we have every reason to believe that dry land and sea have existed, at 
anv rate from the commencement of the I^aurentian period to the present day, 
It is quite obvious that no one of the great formations can ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, have extended over the entire globe. In other words, no one of 
the formations can ever have had a greater geographical extent than that of 
the seas of the period in which the fonnation was deposited. Nor is there any 
reason for thinking that the proportion of dry land to ocean has ever been 
materially difterent to what it is at present, however greatly the areas of sea 
and land niay have changed as regards their place. It follows from fhe above, 
that there is no sufficient basis for the view that the cnist of the earth is com- 
posed of a succession of concentric layers, like the coats of an onion, each 
layer representing one formation. 
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rarely find many of the primary formations following one 
another consecutively and in their regular order. 

In no case, however, do we ever find the Devonian resting 
upon the Carboniferous, or the Silurian rocks reposing on the 
Devonian. We have therefore, by a comparison of many 
different areas, an established order of succession of the strati- 
fied formations, as shown in the subjoined ideal section of the 
crust of the earth (fig. 17). 

The main subdivisions of the stratified rocks are known by 
the following names : — 

1. Laurentian. 

2. Cambrian (with Huronian ?). 

3. Silurian. 

4. Devonian or Old Red Sandstone. 

5. Carboniferous, 

I New Red Sandstone. 

7. Inassic I 

8. Jurassic or Oolitic. 

9. Cretaceous. 

10. Eocene. 

11. Miocene. 

12. Pliocene. 

13. Pos^te^tiar}^ 



Palaeozoic. Mesozoic. Kaikozoic. 
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Ideal Section of the 

Fig. 



Crust of the Earth. 

17. 

Post-tertiary and Recent. 

Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Eocene. 

Cretaceous. 

Oolitic or Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Pemiian. 

Carboniferous. 

Devonian or Old Red Sandstone. 

Silurian. 

Cambrian. 

Huronian. 

Laurentian. ^ 
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Of these primary rock divisions, the Lauren tian,* Cambrian, 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian are collec- 
tively grouped togetlier under the name of the Primary or 
PaliBozoic rocks palaios^ ancient; zoe^ life). Not only do 
they constitute the oldest stratified accumulations, but from 
the extreme divergence between their animals and plants and 
those now in existence, they may appropriately be considered 
as belonging to an Old-Life” period of the world’s history. 
TheTriassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems are grouped to- 
gether as the Secondury or Mesozoic formations (Gr. mcsos, inter- 
mediate ; zoe, life) ; the organic remains of this ‘‘ Middle-Life ” 
period being, on the whole, intermediate in their characters 
between those of the palaeozoic epoch and those of more 
modern strata. Lastly, the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
formations are grouped together as the Taiiary or Kaitwzoic 
rocks (Gr. kaifios^ new ; zoe, life) ; because they constitute a 
“New-Life” period, in which the organic remains approximate 
in character to those now existing upon the globe. The so- 
called Post-Tertiary deposits are placed with the Kainozoic, or 
may be considered as forming a separate Quaternary system. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE BREAKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL AND 
PALAEONTOLOGICAL RECORD, 

The term “contemporaneous” is usually applied by geolo- 
gists to groups of strata in different regions which contain the 
same fossils, or an assemblage of fossils in which many iden- 
tical forms are present. That is to say, beds which contain 
identical, or nearly identical, fossils, however widely separated 
they may be from one another in point of actual distance, are 
ordinarily believed to have been deposited during the same 
period of the earth’s history. This belief, indeed, constitutes 
the keystone of the entire system of determining the age of 
strata by their fossil contents ; and if we take the word “ con- 
temporaneous ” in a general and strictly geological sense, this 
belief can be accepted as proved beyond denial. Wc must, 
however, guard ourselves against too literal an interpretation 
of the word contemporaneous,” and we must bear in mind 
the enormously - prolonged periods of time with which the 
geologist has to deal. When we say that two groups of strata 
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in different regions are ‘‘ contemporaneous,” we simply mean 
that they were formed during the same geological period, and 
perhaps at different stages of that period, and we do not mean to 
imply that they were formed at precisely the same instant of time, 
A moment’s consideration will show us that it is only in the 
former sense that we can properly speak of strata being con- 
temporaneous and that, in point of fact, beds containing 
the same fossils, if occurring in widely distant areas, can hardly 
be “ contemporaneous ” in any literal sense ; but that the very 
identity of their fossils is proof that they were deposited one 
after the other. If we find strata containing identical fossils 
within the limits of a single geographical region — say in Europe 
— then there is a reasonable probability that these beds are 
strictly contemporaneous, in the sense that they were deposited 
at the same time. There is a reasonable probability of this, 
because there is no improbability involved in the idea of an 
ocean occupying the whole area of Europe, and peopled 
throughout by many of the same species of marine animals. At 
the present day, for example, many identical species of animals 
are found living on the western coasts of liritain and the 
eastern coasts of North America, and beds now in course of 
deposition off the shores of Ireland and the seaboard of the 
state of New York would necessarily contain many of the 
same fossils. Such beds would be both literally and geologi- 
cally contemporaneous; but the case is different if the distance 
between the areas where the strata occur be greatly increased. 
We find, for exami)le, beds containing identical fossils (the 
Quebec or Skiddaw beds) in Sweden, in the north of England, 
in Canada, and in Australia. Now, if all these beds were con- 
temporaneous, in the literal sense of the term, we should have 
to su])pose that the ocean at one time extended uninterrup- 
tedly between all these points, and was peopled throughout 
the vast area thus indicated by many of the same animals. 
Nothing, however, that we see at the present day would justify 
us in imagining an ocean of such enormous extent, and at the 
same time so uniform in its depth, temperature, and other 
conditions of marine life, as to allow the same animals to 
flourish in it from end to end ; and the example chosen is 
only one of a long and ever-recurring series. It is therefore 
much more reasonable to explain this, and all similar cases, as 
owing to the migraiim of the fauna, in whole or in part, from 
one marine area to another. Thus, we may suppose an ocean 
to cover what is now the European area, and to be peopled by 
certain species of animals. Beds of sediment — clay, sands, 
and limestones — will be deposited over the sea-bottom, and 
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will entomb the remains of the animals as fossils. After this 
has lasted for a certain length of time, the European area may 
undergo elevation, or may become otherwise unsuitable for the 
perpetuation of its fauna ; the result of which would be that 
some or all of the marine animals of the area would migrate to 
some more suitable region. Sediments would then be accumu- 
lated in the new area to which they had betaken themselves, 
and they would then appear, for the second time, as fossils in 
a set of beds widely separated from Europe. The second set 
of beds would, however, obviously not be strictly or literally 
contemporaneous with the first, but would be separated from 
them by the period of time required for the migration of the 
animals from the one area into the other. It is only in a wide 
and comprehensive sense that such strata can be said to be 
contemporaneous. 

It is impossible to enter further into this subject here ; but 
it may be taken as certain that beds in widely remote geogra- 
phical areas can only come to contain the same fossils by 
reason of a migration having taken place of the animals of 
the one area to the other. That such migrations can and do 
take place is quite certain, and this is a much more reasonable 
explanation of the observed facts than the hypothesis that in 
former periods the conditions of life were much more uniform 
than they are at present, and that, consequently, the same 
organisms were able to range over the entire globe at the same 
time. It need only be added, that taking the evidence of the 
present as explaining the phenomena of the past — the only 
safe method of reasoning in geological matters — we have 
abundant proof that deposits which are actually contempo- 
raneous, in the strict sense of the term, do not contain the same 
fossils, if far removed from one another in point of distances 
Thus, deposits of various kinds are now in process of forma- 
tion in our existing seas, as, for example, in the Arctic Ocean, 
the Atlantic, and the Pacific, and many of these deposits are 
known to us by actual examination and observation with the 
sounding-lead and dredge. But it is hardly necessary to add 
that the animal remains contained in these deposits — the 
fossils of some future period — instead of being identical, are 
widely different from one another in their characters. 

We have seen, then, that the entire stratified series is capable 
of subdivision into a number of definite rock -groups or ‘forma- 
tions,'’ each possessing a peculiar and characteristic assem- 
blage of fossils, representing the “ life ” of the “ period ” in 
which the formation was deposited. We have still to inquire 
shortly how it came to pass that two successive formations 
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should thus be broadly distinguished by their life-forms, and 
why they should not rather possess at any rate a majority of 
identical fossils. It was originally supposed that this could be 
explained by the hypothesis that the close of each formation 
was accompanied by a general destruction of all the living 
beings of the period, and that the commencement of each 
new formation was signalised by the creation of a number of 
brand-new organisms, destined to figure as the characteristic 
fossils of the same. This theory, however, ignores the fact 
that each formation — as to which we have any sufficient 
evidence — contains a few, at least, of the life-forms which 
existed in the preceding period; and it invokes forces and 
processes of which we know nothing, and for the supposed 
action of which we cannot account. The problem is an un- 
deniably difficult one, and it will not be possible here to give 
more than a mere outline of the modem views upon the sub- 
ject. Without entering into the at present inscrutable question 
as to the manner in which new life-forms are introduced upon 
the earth, it may be stated that almost all modem geologists 
hold that the living beings of any given formation are in the 
main modified forms of others which have preceded them. It 
is not believed that any general or universal destmction of 
life took place at the termination of each geological period, or 
that a general introduction of new forms took place at the 
commencement of a new period. It is, on the contrary, 
believed that the animals and plants of any given period are 
for the most part (or exclusively) the lineal but modified 
descendants of the animals and plants of the immediately pre- 
ceding j)eriod, and that some of them, at any rate, are con- 
tinued into the next succeeding period, either unchanged, or 
so far altered as to appear as new species. To discuss these 
views in detail would lead us altogether too far, but there is 
one very obvious consideration which may ’advantageously 
receive some attention. It is obvious, namely, that the great 
discordance which is found to subsist between the animal 
life of any given formation and that of the next succeeding 
formation, and which no one denies, would be a fatal blow to 
the views just alluded to, unless admitting of some satisfactory 
explanation. Nor is this discordance one purely of life-forms, 
for there is often a physical break in the successions of strata 
as well. Let us therefore briefly consider how far these 
interruptions and breaks in the geological and palaeonto- 
logical record can be accounted for, and still allow us to 
believe in some theory of continuity as opposed to the doc- 
trine of intermittent and occasional action. 
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In the first place, it is perfectly clear that if we admit the 
conception above mentioned of a continuity of life from the 
Laurentian period to the present day, we could never prot’e 
our view to be correct, unless we could produce in evidence 
fossil examples of all the kinds of animals and plants that 
have lived and died during that period. In order to do this, 
we should require, to begin with, to have access to an abso* 
lutely unbroken and perfect succession of all the deposits 
which have ever been laid down since the beginning. If, 
however, we ask the physical geologist if he is in possession 
of any such uninterrupted series, he will at once answer in the 
negative. So far from the geological series being a perfect one, 
it is interrupted by numerous gaps of unknown length, many 
of which we can never expect to fill up. Nor are the proofs 
of this far to seek. Apart from the facts that we have hitherto 
examined only a limited portion of the dry land, that nearly 
two-thirds of the entire area of the globe is inaccessible to 
geological investigation in consequence of its being covered 
by the sea, that many deposits can be shown to have been 
more or less completely destroyed subsequent to their depo- 
sition, and that there may be many areas in which living beings 
exist where no rock is in process of formation, we have the broad 
fact that rock-deposition only goes on to any extent in w\ater, 
and that the earth must have always consisted partly of dry 
land and partly of water — at any rate, so far as any period of 
wliich we have geological knowledge is concerned. There 
?nust^ therefore, always have existed, at some part or another 
of the earth’s surface, areas where no deposition of rock was 
going on, and the proof of this is to be found in the well- 
known phenomenon of imcouformabilityy Whenever, namely, 
deposition of sediment is continuously going on within the 
limits of a single ocean, the beds which are laid down succeed 
one another in uninterrupted and regular sequence. Such 
beds are said to be conformable,” and there are many rock- 
groups known where one may pass through fifteen or tw^enty 
thousand feet of strata without a break — indicating that the 
beds had been deposited in an area which remained continu- 
ously covered by the sea. On the other hand, we commonly 
find that there is no such regular succession when we pass 
from one great formation to another, but that, on the contrary, 
the younger formation rests unconforraably,” as it is called, 
either upon the formation immediately preceding it in point of 
time, or upon some still older one. The essential physical 
feature of this unconformability is that the beds of the younger 
formation rest upon a worn and eroded surface formed by the 
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beds of the older series (fig. i8); and a moment’s considera- 
tion will show us what this indicates. It indicates, beyond 



iS.— -Section showing strata (^f '1‘eriiary age (^) resting upon a worn and eroded 
surface of White Chalk (/-), the stratification of which is m.arkcd by lines of flint. 


tlie possibility of misconception, that there was an interval 
between the deposition of the older series and that of the 
newer series of strata ; and that during this interv'al the older 
beds were raised above the sea-leveh so as to form dry land, 
and were subsequently depressed again beneath the waters, to 
receive upon their worn and wasted upper surface the sedi- 
ments of the later group. During the interval thus indicated, 
the deposition of rock must of necessity have been proceeding 
more or less actively in other areas. Every unconformity, 
therefore, indicates that at the spot where it occurs, a more or 
less extensive series of beds must be actually missi?i^ ; and 
though we may sometimes be able to point to these missing 
strata in other areas, there yet remains a number of unconfor- 
mities for which we cannot at present supply the deficiency 
even in a partial manner. 

It follows from the above that the series of stratified deposits 
is to a greater or less extent irremediably imperfect ] and in 
this imperfection we have one great cause why we can never 
obtain a perfect series of all the animals and plants that have 
lived upon the globe. Wherever one of these great physical 
gaps occurs, we find, as we might expect, a corresponding 
break in the series of life-forms. In other words, whenever we 
find two formations to be unconfonnable, we shall always find 
at the same time that there is a great difference in their fossils, 
and that many of the fossils of the older formation do not sur- 
vive into the newer, whilst many of those in the newer are not 
known to occur in the older. The cause of this is, obviously, 
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that the lapse of time, indicated by the unconformability, has 
been sufficiently great to allow of the dying out or modifica 
tion of many of the older forms of life, and the introduction of 
new ones by immigration. 

Apart, however, altogether, from these great physical breaks 
and their corresponding breaks in life, there are other reasons 
why we can never become more than partially acquainted with 
the former denizens of the globe. Foremost amongst these is 
the fact that an enormous number of animals possess no hard 
parts of the nature of a skeleton, and are therefore incapable, 
under any ordinary circumstances, of leaving behind them any 
traces of their existence. It is true that there are cases in 
which animals in themselves completely soft-bodied are never- 
theless able to leave marks by which their former presence can 
be detected. Thus every geologist is familiar with the wind- 
ing and twisting “ trails formed on the surface of the strata 
by sea -worms; and the impressions left by the stranded 
carcases of Jelly-fishes on the fine-grained lithographic slates 
of Solenhofen supply us with an example of how a creature 
which is little more than “ organised sea - water ’’ may still 
make an abiding mark upon the sands of time. As a general 
rule, however, animals which have no skeletons are incapable 
of being preserved as fossils, and hence there must always 
have been a vast number of different kinds of marine animals 
of which we have absolutely no record whatever. Again, 
almost all the fossiliferous rocks have been laid down in water; 
and it is a necessary result of this that the great majority of 
fossils are the remains of aquatic animals. The remains of 
air-breathing animals, whether of the inhabitants of the land 
or of the air itself, are comparatively rare as fossils, and the 
record of the past existence of these is much more imperfect 
than is the case with animals living in water. Moreover, the 
fossiliferous deposits are not only almost exclusively aqueous 
formations, but the great majority are marine, and only a com- 
paratively small number have been formed by lakes and rivers. 
It follows from the foregoing that the palaeontological record 
is fullest and most complete so far as sea-animals are concerned, 
though even here we find enormous gaps, owing to the absence 
of hard structures in many great groups ; of animals inhabiting 
fresh waters our knowledge is rendered still further incomplete 
by the small proportion that fluviatile and lacustrine deposits 
bear to marine ; whilst we have only a fragmentary acquaint- 
ance with the air-breathing animals which inhabited the earth 
during past ages. 

Lastly, the imperfection of the palaeontological record, due 
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to the causes above enumerated, is greatly aggravated, especi- 
ally as regards the earlier portion of the earth’s history, by the 
fact that many rocks which contained fossils when deposited 
have since been rendered barren of organic remains. The 
principal cause of this common phenomenon is what is known 
as “ metamorphism ” — that is, the subjection of the rock to a 
sufficient amount of heat to cause a rearrangement of its par- 
ticles. When at all of a pronounced character, the result of 
metamorphic action is invariably the obliteration of any fossils 
which might have been originally present in the rock. Meta- 
morphism may affect rocks of any age, though naturally more 
prevalent in the older rocks, and to this cause must be set 
down an irreparable loss of much fossil evidence. The most 
striking example which is to be found of this is the great Lau- 
rentian series, which comprises some 30,000 feet of highly- 
metamorphosed sediments, but which, with one not wholly 
undisputed exception, has as yet yielded no remains of living 
beings, though there is strong evidence of the fom^ier existence 
in it of fossils. 

Upon the whole, then, we cannot doubt that the earth’s 
crust, so fiir as yet deciphered by us, presents us with but a 
very imperfect record of the past. Whether the known and 
admitted imperfections of the geological and palaeontological 
records are sufficiently serious to account satisfactorily for the 
deficiency of direct evidence recognisable in some modern 
hypotheses, may be a matter of individual opinion. T'here 
can, however, be little doubt that they are sufficiently extensive 
to throw the balance of evidence decisively in favour of some 
theory of continuity^ as opposed to any theory of intermittent 
and occasional action. The apparent breaks which divide the 
great series of the stratified rocks into a number of isolated 
formations, are not marks of mighty and general convulsions 
of nature, but are simply indications of the imperfection of 
our knowledge. Never, in all probability, shall we be able to 
point to a complete series of deposits, or a complete succession 
of life linking one great geological period to another. Never- 
theless, we may well feel sure that such deposits and such an 
unbroken succession must have existed at one time. We are 
compelled to believe that nowhere in the long series of the 
fossiliferous rocks has there been a total break, but that there 
must have been a complete continuity of life, and a more or 
less complete continuity of sedimentation, from the Ijaurentian 
period to the present day. One generation hands on the 
lamp of life to the next, and each system of rocks is the direct 
offspring of those which preceded it in time. Though there 
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has not been continuity in any given area, still the geological 
chain could never have been snapped at one point, and taken 
up again at a totally different one. Thus we arrive at the 
conviction that continuity is the fundamental law of geology, 
as it is of the other sciences, and that the lines of demarca- 
tion between the great formations are but gaps in our own 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM FOSSILS. 

We have already seen that geologists have been led by the 
study of fossils to the all-important generalisation that the vast 
series of the Fossiliferous or Sedimentary Rocks may be 
divided into a number of definite groups or formations,” 
each of which is characterised by its organic remains. It may 
simply be repeated here that these formations are not properly 
and strictly characterised by the occurrence in them of any 
one particular fossil. It may be that a formation contains 
some particular fossil or fossils not occurring out of that 
formation, and that in this w^ay an observer may identify a 
given group with tolerable certainty. It very often happens, 
indeed, that some particular stratum, or sub-group of a series, 
contains peculiar fossils, by whicli its existence may be deter- 
mined in various localities. As before remarked, however, the 
great formations are characterised properly by the association 
of certain fossils, by the predominance of certain families or 
orders, or by an assemblage of fossil remains representing the 
'Hife ” of the period in which the formation was deposited. 

Fossils, then, enable us to determine the age of the deposits 
in which they occur. Fossils further enable us to come to 
very important conclusions as to the mode in which the fossil- 
iferous bed was deposited, and thus as to the condition of the 
particular district or region occupied by the fossiliferous bed 
at the time of the formation of the latter. If, in the first 
place, the bed contain the remains of animals such as now 
inhabit rivers, we know that it is “ fluviatile'’ in its origin, and 
that it must at one time have either formed an actual river- 
bed, or been deposited by the overflowing of an ancient 
stream. Secondly, if the bed contain the remains of shell- 
fish, minute crustaceans, or fish, such as now inhabit lakes, 
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we know that it is lacustrine,” and was deposited beneath 
the waters of a former lake. Thirdl)% if the bed contain the 
remains of animals such as now people the ocean, we know 
that it is marine ” in its origin, and that it is a fragment of 
an old sea-bottom. 

We can, however, often determine the conditions under 
which a bed was deposited with greater accuracy than this. 
If, for example, the fossils are of kinds resembling the marine 
animals now inhabiting shallow waters, if they are accompanied 
by the detached relics of terrestrial organisms, or if they are 
partially rolled and broken, we may conclude that the fossil- 
iferous deposit was laid down in a shallow sea, in the immediate 
vicinity of a coast-line, or as an actual shore-deposit. If, again, 
the remains are those of animals such as now live in the deeper 
parts of the ocean, and there is a very sparing intermixture of 
extraneous fossils (such as the bones of birds or quadrupeds, 
or the remains of plants), we may presume that the deposit is 
one of deep water. In other cases, we may find, scattered 
through the rock, and still in their natural position, the valves 
of shells such as we know at the present day as living buried 
in the sand or mud of the sea-shore or of estuaries. In other 
cases, the bed may obviously have been an ancient coral-reef, 
or an accumulation of social shells, like Oysters. Lastly, if we 
find the deposit to contain the remains of marine shells, but 
that these are dwarfed of their fair proportions and distorted 
in figure, we may conclude that it w’as laid down in a brackish 
sea, such as the Baltic, in which the proper saltness was want- 
ing, owing to its receiving an excessive supply of fresh water. 

In the preceding, we have been dealing simply with the 
remains of aquatic animals, and we have seen that certain con- 
clusions can be accurately reached by an examination of these. 
As regards the determination of the conditions of deposition 
from the remains of aerial and terrestrial animals, or from 
plants, there is not such an absolute certainty. The remains 
of land-animals would, of course, occur in sub-aerial ” deposits 
— that is, in beds, like blown sand, accumulated upon the land. 
Most of the remains of land-animals, however, are found in 
deposits which have been laid down in water, and they owe 
their present position to the fact that their former owners were 
drowned in rivers or lake.s, or carried out to sea by streams. 
Birds, Flying Reptiles, and Flying Mammals might also simi- 
larly find their way into aqueous deposits ; but it is to be re- 
membered that many birds and mammals habitually spend a 
great part of their time in the water, and that the.se might there- 
fore be naturally expected to present themselves as fossils in 
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Sedimentary Rocks. Plants, again, even when undoubtedly 
such as must have grown on land, do not prove that the bed 
in which they occur was formed on land. Many of the remains 
of plants known to us are extraneous to the bed in which they 
are now found, having reached their present site by falling into 
lakes or rivers, or being carried out to sea by floods or gales of 
wind. There are, however, many cases in which plants have 
undoubtedly grown on the very spot where we now find them. 
Thus it is now generally admitted that the great coal-fields 
of the Carboniferous age are the result of the growth m situ 

coal, and that these grew 
on vast marshy or partially 
submerged tracts of level 
alluvial land. We have, 
however, distinct evidence 
of old land-surfaces, both in 
the Coal-measures and in 
other cases (as, for instance, 
in the well-known *‘dirt- 
bed ” of the Purbeck series). 
When, for example, we find 
the erect stumps of trees 
standing at right angles 
to the surrounding strata, 
we know that the surface 
through which these send 
their roots was at one time 
the surface of the dry land, 
or, in other words, was an 
ancient soil (fig. 19). 

In many cases fossils en- 
able us to come to important 
conclusions as to the climate 
of the period in which they 

stances of this can be here 
adduced. As fossils in the majority of instances are the re- 
mains of marine animals, it is mostly the temperature of the 
sea which can alone be determined in this way ; and it is import- 
ant to remember that, owing to the existence of heated currents, 
the marine climate of a given area does not necessarily imply a 
correspondingly warm climate in the neighbouring land. Land- 
climates can only be determined by the remains of land-ani- 
mals or land-plants, and these are comparatively rare as fossils. 
It is also important to remember that all conclusions on this 
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head are really based upon the present distribution of animal 
and vegetable life on the globe, and are therefore liable to be 
vitiated by the following considerations : — 

a. Most fossils are extinct, and it is not certain that the 
habits and requirements of any extinct animal were exactly 
similar to those of its nearest living relative. 

b. When we get very far back in time, we meet with groups 
of organisms so unlike anything we know at the present day as 
to render all conjectures as to climate founded upon their sup- 
posed habits more or less uncertain and unsafe. 

c. In the case of marine animals, we are as yet very far from 
knowing the exact limits of distribution of many species within 
our present seas ; so that conclusions drawn from living forms 
as to extinct species are apt to X}rove incorrect For instance, 
it has recently been shown that many shells formerly believed 
to be confined to the Arctic Seas have, by reason of the ex- 
tension of Polar currents, a wide range to the south ; and this 
has thrown doubt upon the conclusions drawn from fossil 
shells as to the Arc ic conditions under which certain beds 
were supposed to have been deposited. 

//. The distribution of animals at the present day is certainly 
dependent upon other conditions beside climate alone ; and 
the causes which now limit the range of given animals are 
certainly such as belong to the existing order of things. But 
the establishment of the present order of things does not date 
back in many cases to the introduction of the present species 
of animals. Even in the case, therefore, of existing species of 
animals, it can often be shown that the past distribution of the 
species was different formerly to what it is now, not necessarily 
because the climate has changed, but because of the alteration 
of other conditions essential to the life of the species or con- 
ducing to its extension. 

Still, we are in many cases able to draw completely reliable 
conclusions as to the climate of a given geological period, by 
an examination of the fossils belonging to that period. Among 
the more striking examples of how the past climate of a region 
may be deduced from the study of the organic remains con- 
tained in its rocks, tlie following may be mentioned : It has 
been shown that in Eocene limes, or at the commencement 
of the Tertiary period, the climate of what is now Western 
Europe was of a tropical or sub-tropical character. Thus the 
Eocene beds are found to contain the remains of shells such 
as now inhabit tropical seas, as, for example, Cowries and 
Volutes ; and with these are the fruits of palms, and the 
remains of other tropical plants, ^t ha,s been shown, again, 
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that in Miocene times, or about the middle of the Tertiary 
period, Central Europe was peopled with a luxuriant flora 
resembling that of the w^armer parts of the United States, and 
leading to the conclusion that the mean annual temperature 
must have been at least 30® hotter than it is at present. It 
has been shown that, at the same time, Greenland, now buried 
beneath a vast ice- shroud, was warm enough to support a large 
number of trees, shrubs, and other plants, such as inhabit the 
temperate regions of the globe. Lastly, it has been shown, 
upon physical as w^ell as palaeontological evidence, that the 
greater part of the North Temperate Zone, at a comparatively 
recent geological period, has been visited with all the rigours 
of an Arctic climate, resembling that of Greenland at the pre- 
sent day. This is indicated by the occurrence of Arctic shells 
in the superficial deposits of this period, whilst the Musk-ox 
and the Reindeer roamed far south of their present limits. 

Lastly, it was from the study of fossils that geologists learnt 
originally to comprehend a fact which may be regarded as of 
cardinal importance in all modern geological theories and 
speculations — namely, that the crust of the earth is liable to 
local elevations and subsidences. For long after the remains 
of shells and other marine animals were for the first time ob- 
served in the solid rocks forming the dry land, and at great 
heights above the sea-level, attempts were made to explain this 
almost unintelligible phenomenon upon the hypothesis that 
the fossils in question were not really the objects they repre- 
sented, but were in truth mere lusus natiim^ due to some 
‘‘ plastic virtue latent in the earth.” The common-sense of 
scientific men, however, soon rejected this idea, and it was 
agreed by universal consent that these bodies really were the 
remains of animals w'hich formerly lived in the sea. When 
once this was admitted, the further steps were comparatively 
easy, and at the present day no geological doctrine stands on 
a firmer basis than that which teaches us that our present con- 
tinents and islands, fixed and immovable as they appear, have 
been repeatedly sunk beneath the ocean. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BIOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF FOSSILS, 

Not only have fossils, as we have seen, a most important 
bearing upon the sciences of Geology and Physical Geography, 
but they have relations of the most complicated and weighty 
character with the numerous problems connected with the 
study of living beings, or in other words, with the science of 
Biology. To such an extent is this the case, that no adequate 
comprehension of Zoology and Botany, in their modern 
form, is so much as possible without some acquaintance with 
the types of animals and plants which have passed away. 
There are also numerous speculative questions in the domain 
of vital science, which, if soluble at all, can only hope to find 
their key in researches carried out on extinct organisms. To 
discuss fully the biological relations of fossils would, there- 
fore, afford matter for a separate treatise ; and all that can be 
done here is to indicate very cursorily the principal points to 
which the attention of the palaeontological student ought to 
be directed. 

In the first place, the great majority of fossil animals and 
plants are ‘‘ extinct ” — that is to say, they belong to species 
which are no longer in existence at the present day. So far, 
however, from there being any truth in the old view that there 
were periodic destructions of all the living beings in existence 
upon the earth, followed by a corresponding number of new 
creations of animals and plants, the actual facts of the case show 
that the extinction of old forms and the introduction of new 
forms have been processes constantly going on throughout the 
whole of geological time. Every species seems to come into 
being at a certain definite point of time, and to finally dis- 
appear at another definite point; though there are few in- 
stances indeed, if there are any, in which our present know- 
ledge would permit us safely to fix with precision the times of 
entrance and exit There are, moreover, marked differences 
in the actual time during which different species remained in 
existence, and therefore corresponding differences in their 

vertical range,” or, in other words, in the actual amount and 
thickness of strata through w^hich they present themselves as 
fossils. Some species are found to range through two or even 
three formations, and a few have an even more extended life. 
More commonly the species which begin in the commence- 
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ment of a great formation die out at or before its close, whilst 
those which are introduced for the first time near the middle 
or end of the formation may either become extinct, or may 
pass on into the next succeeding formation. As a general 
rule, it is the animals which have the lowest and simplest 
organisation that have the longest range in time, and the 
additional possession of microscopic or minute dimensions 
seems also to favour longevity. Thus some of the Forami- 
nife7‘a appear to have survived, with little or no perceptible 
alteration, from the Silurian period to the present day ; whereas 
large and highly-organised animals, though long-lived as indi- 
vidmis, rarely seem to live long specifically^ and have, there- 
fore, usually a restricted vertical range. Exceptions to this, 
however, are occasionally to be found in some ‘‘persistent 
types,” which extend through a succession of geological 
periods with very little modification. Thus the existing 
Lampshells of the genus Lingula are little changed from the 
Lingiilce which swarmed in the Lower Silurian seas ; and the 
existing Pearly Nautilus is the last descendant of a clan 
nearly as ancient. On the other hand, some forms are singu- 
larly restricted in their limits, and seem to have enjoyed a 
comparatively brief lease of life. An example of tliis is to 
be found in many of the Ammonites — close allies of the Nau- 
tilus — which are often confined strictly to certain zones of 
strata, in some cases of very insignificant thickness. 

Of the causes of extinction amongst fossil animals and 
plants, we know little or nothing. All we can say is, that the 
attributes which constitute a species do not seem to be intrin- 
sically endowed with permanence, any more than the attri- 
butes which constitute an individual^ though the former may 
endure whilst many successive generations of the latter have 
disappeared. Each species appears to have its own life- 
period, its commencement, its culmination, and its gradual 
decay ; and the life-periods of different species may be of very 
different duration. 

From what has been said above, it may be gathered that 
our existing species of animals and plants are, for the most 
part, quite of modem origin, using the term “modern ” in its 
geological acceptation. Measured by human standards, the 
majority of existing animals (which are capable of being 
preserved as fossils) are known to have a high antiquity ; 
and some of them can boast of a pedigree which even the 
geologist may regard with respect. Not a few of our shell- 
fish are known to have commenced their existence at some 
point of the Tertiary period; one Lampshell {Terehratulina 
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caput-serpeniis) is believed to have survived since the Chalk ^ 
and some of the Foraminifera date, at any rate, from the 
Carboniferous period. We learn from this the additional 
fact that our existing animals and plants do not constitute an 
assemblage of organic forms which were introduced into the 
world collectively and simultaneously, but that they com- 
menced their existence at very different periods, some being 
extremely old, whilst others may be regarded as compara- 
tively recent animals. And this introduction of the existing 
fauna and flora was a slow and gradual process, as shown 
admirably by the study of the fossil shells of the Tertiary 
period. Thus, in the earlier Tertiary period, w^e And about 
95 per cent of the known fossil shells to be species that are 
no longer in existence, the remaining 5 per cent being 
forms which are known to live in our present seas. In the 
middle of the Tertiary period we find many more recent 
and still existing s})ecies of shells, and the extinct types are 
much fewer in number ; and this gradual introduction of 
forms now living goes on steadily, till, at the close of the Ter- 
tiary period, the proportions with which we started may be 
reversed, as many as 90 or 95 per cent of the fossil shells 
being forms still alive, while not more than 5 per cent may 
have disappeared. 

All known animals at the present day may be divided into 
some five or six primary divisions, wdiich are known technically 
as suh-ki?igdomsP Each of these s\ib-kingdoms may be 
regarded as representing a certain type or plan of structure, 
and all the animals comprised in each are merely modified forms 
of this common type. Not only are all known living animals 
thus reducible to some five or six fundamental plans of struc- 
ture, but amongst the vast series of fossil forms no one has 
yet been found — however unlike any existing animal — to 
possess peculiarities wdiich would entitle it to be placed in a 
new sub-kingdom. All fossil animals, therefore, are capable 
of being referred to one or other of the primary divisions of 
the animal kingdom. Many fossil groups have no closely- 
related group now in existence ; but in no case do we meet 
with any grand structural type which has not survived to the 
jiresent day. 

The old types of life differ in many respects from those now 
upon the earth ; and the further back we pass in time, the 
more marked does this divergence become. Thus, if we were 
to compare the animals which lived in the Silurian seas with 

* In the Appendix a brief definition is given of the sub-kingdoms, and 
the chief divisions of each are enumerated. 
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those inhabiting our present oceans, we should in most in- 
stances find differences so great as almost to place us in 
another world. This divergence is the most marked in the 
Palaaozoic forms of life, less so in those of the Mesozoic period, 
and less still in the Tertiary period. Each successive formation 
has therefore presented us with animals becoming gradually 
more and more like those now in existence ; and though there 
is an immense and striking difference between the Silurian 
animals and those of to-day, this difference is greatly reduced 
if we compare the Silurian fauna with the Devonian ; that 
again wdth the Carboniferous ; and so on till we reach the 
present. 

It follows from the above that the animals of any given 
formation are more like those of the next formation below, 
and of the next fonnation above, than they are to any others ; 
and this fact of itself is an almost inexplicable one, unless we 
believe that the animals of any given formation are, in part at 
any rate, the lineal descendants of lUe animals of the preced- 
ing formation, and the progenitors, also in part at least, of the 
animals of the succeeding fonnation. In fact, the ])akeon- 
tologist is so commonly confronted with the phenomenon of 
closely-allied forms of animal life succeeding one another in 
point of time, that he is compelled to believe that such forms 
have been developed from some common ancestral typ by 
some process of awlution'' On the other hand, there ore 
many phenomena, such as the apparently sudden introduction 
of new forms throughout all past time, and the common occur- 
rence of wholly isolated types, which cannot be explained in 
this 'way. Whilst ii seems certain, therefore, that many of the 
phenomena of the succession of animal life in past periods can 
only be explained by some law of evolution, it seems at the 
same time certain that there has always been some other 
deeper and higher law at work, on the nature of which it 
would be futile to speculate at present. 

Not only do we find that the animals of each successive 
formation become gradually more and more like those now 
existing upon the globe, as we pass from the older rocks into 
the newer, but we also find that there has been a gradual pro- 
gression and development in the types of animal life which 
characterise the geological ages. If we take the earliest-known 
and oldest examples of any given group of animals, it can 
sometimes be shown that these primitive forms, though in 
themselves highly organised, possessed certain characters such 
as are now only seen in the^w;/^’^ of their existing representa- 
tives. In technical language, the early forms of life in some 
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instances possess embryonic characters, though this does 
not prevent them often attaining a size much more gigantic 
than their nearest living relatives. Moreover, the ancient 
forms of life are often what is called comprehensive types 
— that is to say, they possess characters in combination such 
as w'e nowadays only find separately developed in different 
groups of animals. Now, this permanent retention of embry- 
onic characters and this “comprehensiveness” of structural 
type are signs of what a zoologist considers to be a compara- 
tively low grade of organisation ; and the prevalence of these 
features in the earlier forms of animals is a very striking phe- 
nomenon, thougli they are none the less perfectly organised so 
far as their own type is concerned. As we pass upwmds in 
the geological scale, ve find that these features gradually dis- 
appear, higher and ever higher forms are introduced, and 
“ specialisation ” of type takes the place of the former com- 
prehensiveness, We shall have occasion to notice many of 
the facts on which these views are based at a later period, and 
in connection with actual examples. In the meanwhile, it is 
sufficient to state, as a widely-accepted generalisation of palae- 
ontology, that there has been in the ])ast a general progression 
of organic types, and that the appearance of the lower fonns 
of life has in the main preceded that of the higher foims in 
point of time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAURENTIAN AND HURONIAN PERIODS. 

'Fhe Laurentian Ra<^s constitute the base of the entire strati- 
fied series, and are, therefore, the oldest sediments of which 
we have as yet any knowledge. They are more largely and 
more typically developed in North America, and especially in 
Canada, than in any known part of the world, and they derive 
their title from the range of hills which the old French geo- 
graphers named the “ Laurentides.’' These hills are com- 
posed of Laurentian Rocks, and form the watershed betw^een 
the valley of the St Lawrence river on the one hand, and the 
great plains which stretch northwards to Hudson Bay on the 
other hand. The main area of these ancient deposits forms 
a great belt of nigged and undulating country, wiiich extends 
from Labrador westwards to I^ke Superior, and then bends 
northwards towards the Arctic Sea. Throughout this extensive 
area the Laurentian Rocks for the most part present themselves 
in the fonn of low, rounded, ice-worn hills, which, if generally 
wanting in actual sublimity, have a certain geological grandeur 
from the fact that they ‘*have endured the battles and the storms 
of time longer than any other mountains (Dawson). In some 
places, however, the Laurentian Rocks produce scenery of the 
most magnificent character, as in the great gorge cut through 
them by the river Saguenay, where they rise at times into ver- 
tical precipices 1500 feet in height. In the famous group of 
the Adirondack mountains, also, in the state of New York, 
they form elevations no less than 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea. As a general rule, the character of the Laurentian 
region is that of a rugged, rocky, rolling country, often densely 
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timbered, but rarely well fitted for agriculture, and chiefly 
attractive to the hunter and the miner. 

As regards its mineral characters, the Laurentian series is 
composed throughout of metamorphic and highly crystalline 
rocks, which are in a high degree crumpled, folded, and 
faulted. By the late Sir William Logan the entire series was 
divided into two great groups, the Lower Laurentia?i and the 
Upper Laurentian^ of which the latter rests unconformably 
upon the truncated edges of the former, and is in turn uncon- 
fomiably overlaid by strata of Huronian and Cambrian age 
(fig. 20). 

Lower Laurmtian series attains the enormous thickness of 



Fig. ao. — Diawammatic section of the Laurentian Rocks in Lower Canada, n Lower 
Laurentian ; b Upper Laurentian, resting unconformably upon the lower .series ; c Cam- 
brian strata (Potsdam Sandstone), resting unconformably on the Upper Laurrentian. 


over 20,000 feet, and is composed mainly of great beds of gneiss, 
altered sandstones (quartzites), mica-schist, hornblende-schist, 
magnetic iron-ore, and haematite, together with masses of lime- 
stone. The limestones are especially interesting, and have an 
extraordinary development — three principal beds being known, 
of which one is not less than 1 500 feet thick ; the collective 
thickness of the whole being about 3500 feet. 

The Upper Laurentian series, as before said, reposes iincon- 
formably upon the Lower Laurentian, and attains a thickness 
of at least 10,000 feet. Like the preceding, it is wholly raeta- 
morphic, and is composed partly of masses of gneiss and quartz- 
ite ; but it is especially distinguished by the possession of great 
beds of felspathic rock, consisting principally of Labrador 
felspar.” 

Though typically developed in the great Canadian area 
already spoken of, the Laurentian Rocks occur in other locali- 
ties, both in America and in the Old AVorld. In Britain, the 
so-called fundamental gneiss ” of the Hebrides and of Suther- 
landshire is probably of Lower laurentian age, and the hy- 
persthene rocks ^ of the Isle of Skye may, with great proba- 
bility, be regarded as referable to the Upper Laurentian. In 
other localities in Great Britain (as in St David^s, South 
Wales ; the Malvern Hills ; and the North of Ireland) occur 
ancient metamorphic de^sits which also are probably refer- 
able to the Laurentian series. The so-called primitive gneiss” 
of Norway appears to belong to the Laurentian, and the 
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ancient metaraorphic rocks of Bohemia and Bavaria may be 
regarded as being approximately of the same age. 

By some geological writers the ancient and highly meta- 
morphosed sediments of the Laurentian and the succeeding 
Huronian series have been spoken of as the “ Azoic rocks ” 
(Gr. without ; zoCy life) ; but even if we were wholly destitute 
of any evidence of life during these periods, this name would be 
objectionable upon theoretical grounds. If a general name be 
needed, that of “ Eozoic ” (Gr. eos, dawn ; zoe, life), proposed 
by Principal Dawson, is the most appropriate. Owing to their 
metamorphic condition, geologists long despaired of ever de- 
tecting any traces of life in the vast pile of strata which con- 
stitute the Laurentian System. Even before any direct traces 
were discovered, it was, however, pointed out that there were 
good reasons for believing that the Laurentian seas had been 
tenanted by an abundance of living beings. These reasons 
are briefly as follows (i) Firstly, the Laurentian series con- 
sists, beyond question, of marine sediments which originally 
differed in no essential respect from those which were subse- 
quently laid down in the Cambrian or Silurian periods. (2) 
In all formations later than the Laurentian, any limestones 
which are present can be shown, with few exceptions, to be 
organic rocks, and to be more or less largely made up of the 
comminuted debris of marine or fresh-water animals. The 
laurentian limestones, in consequence of the metamorphism 
to which they have been subjected, are so highly cTy^stalline 
(flg. 21) that the microscope fails to detect any oiginic strii:> 
ture in the rock, and no fos- 
sils beyond those which will 
be spoken of immediately have 
as yet been discovered in 
them. We know, however, of 
numerous cases in which lime- 
stones, of later age, and un- 
doubtedly organic to begin 
with, have been rendered so 
intensely crystalline by meta- 
morphic action that all traces 
of organic structure have been 
obliterated. We have there- 
fore, by analogy, the strongest 
possible ground for believing 
that the vast beds of Lauren- 
tian limestone have been ori- 
ginally organic in their origin, 
and primitively composed, in the main, of the calcareous skele- 



Fig. 21. — Section of Lower Laurentian 
Limestone from Hull, Ottawa; enlarged 
five diameters. The rock is very highly 
crystalline, and contains mica and other 
minerals. The irregular black masses in 
it arc graphite. (Original.) 
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tons of marine animals. It would, in fact, be a matter of 
great difficulty to account for the formation of these great cal- 
careous masses on any other hypothesis. (3) The occurrence of 
phosphate of lime in the Lauren tian Rocks in great abundance, 
and sometimes in the form of irregular beds, may very possibly 
be connected with the former existence in the strata of the re- 
mains of marine animals of whose skeleton this mineral is a con- 
stituent. (4) The Laurentian Rocks contain a vast amount of 
carbon in the form of black-lead or graphite. This mineral is 
especially abundant in the limestones, occurring in regular beds, 
in veins or strings, or disseminated through the body of the lime- 
stone in the shape of crystals, scales, or irregular masses. The 
amount of graphite in some parts of the Lower Laurentian is 
so great that it has been calculated as equal to the quantity of 
carbon present in an equal thickness of the Coal-measures. 
The general source of solid carbon in the crust of the earth 
is, however, plant-life ; and it seems impossible to account for 
the I.,aurentian graphite, except upon the supposition that it 
is metamorphosed vegetable matter. (5) Lastly, the great 
beds of iron-ore (peroxide and magnetic oxide) which occur 
in the Laurentian series interstratified with the other rocks, 
point with great probability to the action of vegetable life ; 
since similar deposits in later formations can commonly be 
shown to have been formed by the deoxidising power of vege- 
table matter in a state of decay. 

In the w’ords of Principal Dawson, any one of these rea- 
sons might, in itself, be held insufficient to prove so great and, 
at first sight, unlikely a conclusion as that of the existence of 
abundant animal and vegetable life in the Laurentian ; but the 
concurrence of the whole in a series of deposits unquestion- 
ably marine, forms a chain of evidence so powerful that it 
might command belief even if no fragment of any organic or 
living form or structure had ever been recognised in these an- 
cient rocks,” Of late years, however, there have been dis- 
covered in the Laurentian Rocks certain bodies which are 
believed to be truly the remains of animals, and of wliich by 
far the most important is the structure known under the now 
celebrated name of Eozoon, If truly organic, a very special 
and exceptional interest attaches itself to Eozoon, as being the 
most ancient fossil animal of which we have any knowledge ; 
but there are some who regard it really a peculiar form of 
mineral structure, and a severe, protracted, and still unhnislied 
controversy has been carried on as to its nature. Into this 
controversy it is wholly unnecessary to enter here ; and it will 
be sufficient to briefly explain the structure of Eozoon, as eluci- 
dated by the elaborate and masterly investigations of Car- 
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penter and Dawson, from the standpoint that it is a genuine 
organism — the balance of evidence up to this moment inclin- 
ing decisively to this view. 

The structure known as Eozoon is found in various localities 
in the Lower Laurentian limestones of Canada, in the form of 
isolated masses or spreading layers, wiiich are composed of 
thin alternating laminae, arranged more or less concentrically 
(fig. 22). The laminae of these masses are usually of different 



rig. 22. — Fr.'igrnont of of the natural siite, showing alternate lamin.fi 

of loganile and dolomite. (After Diiw.son.) 


colours and composition ; one series being white, and com- 
posed of carbonate of lime — whilst the laminje of the second 
series alternate with the preceding, are green in colour, and 
are found by chemical analysis to consist of some silicate, 
generally serpentine or the closely-related “ loganite.'^ In 
some instances, however, all the laminae are calcareous, the 
concentric arrangement still remaining visible in consequence 
of the fact that the laminae are composed alternately of lighter 
and darker coloured limestone. 

When first discovered, the masses of Eozoon were supposed 
to be of a mineral nature; but their striking general resem- 
blance to the undoubted fossils which will be subsequently 
spoken of under the name of Stromatopora was recognised by 
Sir William Logan, and specimens were submitted for minute 
examination, first to Principal Dawson, and subsequently to 
Dr W. B. Carpenter. After a careful microscopic examina- 
tion, these tw^o distinguished observers came to the conclusion 
that Eozoon was truly organic, and in this opinion they were 
afterwards corroborated by other high authorities (Mr W. K. 
Parker, Profesor Rupert Jones, Mr K. B. Brady, Professor 
Giimbei, &c.) Stated briefly, the structure of Eozoon^ as ex- 
hibited by the microscope, is as follows : — 
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The concentrically-laminated mass of Eozoon is composed 
of numerous calcareous layers, representing the original skele- 
ton of the organism (fig. 23, b). These calcareous layers serve 

to separate and de- 
fine a series of cham- 
bers arranged in suc- 
cessive tiers, one 
above the other (fig. 
23, A, B, C) ; and 
they are perforated 
not only by passages 
(fig- 23> ^). which 
serve to place suc- 
cessive tiers of cham- 
bers in communica- 
tion, but also by a 
system of delicate 
branching canals (fig. 
23 > d). 

the central and prin- 
cipal portion of each 
calcareous layer, with 
the ramified canal- 
system just spoken 
of, is bounded both above and below by a thin lamina which has 
a structure of its own, and which may be regarded as the proper 
shell-wall (fig. 23, a a). This proper wall forms the actual lin- 
ing of the chambers, as well as the outer surface of the whole 
mass ; and it is perforated with numerous fine vertical tubes 
(fig. 24, a a)j opening into the chambers and on to the sur- 
face by corresponding fine pores. From the resemblance of 
this tubulated layer to similar structures in the shell of the 
Nummulite, it is often spoken of as the Nummuline layer.” 
The chambers are sometimes piled up one above the other in 
an irregular manner ; but they are more commonly arranged 
in regular tiers, the separate chambers being marked olf from 
one another by projections of the wall in the form of parti- 
tions, which are so far imperfect as to allow of a free communi- 
cation between contiguous chambers. In the original condi- 
tion of the organism, all these chambers, of course, must have 
been filled with living matter; but they are found in the present 
state of the fossil to be generally filled with some silicate, such 
as serpentine, which not only fills the actual chambers, but has 
also penetrated the minute tubes of the proper wall and the 
branching canals of the intermediate skeleton. In some cases 



Fig 23. — Diagram of a yx^rtion of Eozofiti cut verti- 
cally A, B, C, Three tiers of chambers commumCHtiug 
with one another by slightly constricted apertures : a a. 
'Che true shell-wall, perforated by numerous delicat 
tubes; h by The mam calcateous skeleton (“intenned 
ate skeleton”), r, Passage of communication (“ stoloi 
, ”) from one tier of chambers to another : r/. Ram 

fying tubes m the calcareous skeleton. (After Car- 
penter.) 
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the chambers are simply filled with crystalline carbonate of 
lime. When the originally porous fossil has been permeated 



Fi ; 2 ^. —Portion of one of the calcareous layers of Eozodn, magnified loo diameters 
n rr, I’he proper wall f“ Nummiiline layer") of one of the chattibers. showing the fine ver- 
tical tnlnili with wliich It ts penetrated, and which are slightly bent along the line a' a' . 

I i\ J'he intermediate sjceleUm, w it h numerous branched canals. 7‘he oblique lines are 
the cleavage planes of the carbonate of lime, extending across both the intermediate 
skeleton and ilie proper wall (After Carpenter.) 

by a silicate, it is possible to dissolve away the whole of the 
calcareous skeleton by means of acids, leaving an accurate and 
beautiful cast of tlie chambers and the tubes connected with 
them in the insoluble silicate. 

The above are the actual appearances presented by Eozo'dti 
when examined microscopically, and it remains to see how 
far they enable us to decide upon its true position in the 
animal kingdom. Those who wish to study this interesting 
subject in detail must consult the admirable memoirs by Dr 
W. B. Carpenter and Principal Dawson : it will be enough 
here to indicate the results which have been arrived at. The 
only animals at the present day which possess a continuous 
calcareous skeleton, perforated by pores and penetrated by 
canals, are certain organisms belonging to the group of the 
Fora m inif era. We have had occasion before to speak of these 
animals, and as they are not conspicuous or commonly-known 
forms of life, it may be well to say a few words as to the 
structure of the living representatives of the group. The 
Foraminijera are all inhabitants of the sea, and are mostly of 
small or even microscopic dimensions. Their bodies are com- 
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posed 0 itn apparently structureless animal substance of an 
albuminous nature sarcode ”)? ^ gelatinous consistence, 

transparent, and exhibiting numerous minute granules or 
rounded particles. The body-substance cannot be said in 
itself to possess any definite form, except in so far as it may 
be bounded by a shell ; but it^has the power, wherever it may 
be exposed, of emitting long thread-like filaments (^‘pseudo- 
podia which interlace with ohe another to form a network 
(fig. 25,^). These filaments can be thrown out at will, and 



Fig. 25. — The .'inimsil of Nonionintx^ one of the Forautinifera^ after the shell has Ix’ien 
removed by a weak acid ; Gromia, u. single chambered Foraminifer (after Sc hull, e), 
showing the shell surrounded by a network of filaments derived from the body substance, 

to considerable distances, and can be again retracted into the 
soft mass of the general body-substance, and they are the 
agents by which the animal obtains its food. The soft bodies 
of the Forajninifera are protected by a shell, which is usually 
calcareous, but may be composed of sand-grains cemented 
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Fig 26. — Shells of living a, Othultna 7///;rvrjrt, in its perfect condi- 
tion, showing the tubular spines which radiate from the surface of the shell ; C/'oH- 
g(*rifia hitlloidcSy in Us oidiiiary condition, the thin hollow spines which are attached to 
the shell when perfect having been broken off; r, Tejctu/arin 7>iiriabi2is ; <■/, Pcttf'ro/'hs 
blanatus ; e, Pota/ur cotuamfrata ; /i CrhMlarta subarcuntula. [Fig. a is after 
Wyville Thomson ; the others are after Williamson. All the figures are greatly en- 
larged.] 

Sometimes the shell has but one large opening into it — the 
mouth ; and then it is from this aperture that the animal [iro- 
triides the delicate net of filaments with which it seeks its 
food. In other cases the entire shell is perforated with 
minute ])ores (fig. 26, <:), through which the soft body-substance 
gains the exterior, covering the whole shell with a gelatinous 
film of animal matter, from which filaments can be emitted at 
any point. When the shell consists of many chambers, all of 
these are placed in direct communication with one another, 
and the actual substance of the shell is often traversed by 
minute canals filled with living matter in Calcarina and 
N'utnmulind), The shell, therefore, may be regarded, in such 
cases, as a more or less completely porous calcareous structure, 
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filled to its minutest internal recesses with the substance of the 
living animal, and covered externally with a layer of the same 
substance, giving off a network of interlacing filaments. 

Such, in brief, is the structure of the living Foraminifera ; 
and it is believed that in Eozoon we have an extinct example 
of the same group, not only of special interest from its imme- 
morial antiquity, but hardly less striking from its gigantic 
dimensions. In its original condition, the entire chamber- 
system of Eozoon is believed to have been filled with soft 
structureless living matter, which passed from chamber to 
chamber through the wide apertures connecting these cavities, 
and from tier to tier by means of the tubuli in the shell-wall and 
the branching canals in the intermediate skeleton. Through 
the perforated shell- wall covering the outer surface the soft 
body-substance flowed out, forming a gelatinous investment, 
from every point of which radiated an interlacing net of deli- 
cate filaments, providing nourishment for the entire colony. 
In its present state, as before said, all the cavities originally 
occupied by the body-substance have been filled with some 
mineral substance, generally with one of the silicates of mag- 
nesia ; and it has been asserted that this fact militates strongly 
against the organic nature of Eozoon, if not absolutely dis- 
proving it. As a matter of fact, however — as previously no- 
ticed — it is by no means very uncommon at the present day 
to find the shells of living species of Foraminifera in which 
all the cavities primitively occupied by the body-substance, 
dowm to tlie minutest pores and canals, have been similarly 
injected by some analogous silicate, such as glauconite. 

Those, then, whose opinions on such a subject deservedly 
carry the greatest weight, are decisively of opinion that we are 
presented in the Eozoon of the Laurentian Rocks of Canada 
with an ancient, colossal, and in .some respects abnormal type 
of the Foraminifera. In the words of Dr Carpenter, it is not 
pretended tliat the doctrine of the Foraminiferal nature of 
Eozoon can be proved in the demonstrative sense;” but it 
may be affirmed that the convergence of a mimbcr of separate 
and independent probabilities, all accordant with that liypothesis, 
while a separate explanation must be invented for each of 
them on any other hypothesis, gives it that high probability 
on which we rest in the ordinary affairs of life, in the verdicts 
of juries, and in the interpretation of geological phenomena 
generally.” 

It only remains to be added, that whilst Eozoon is by far 
the most important organic body hitherto found in the Lauren- 
tian, and has been here treated at proportionate length, other 
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traces of life have been detected, which may subsequently 
prove of great interest and importance. Thus, Principal 
Dawson has recently described under the name of Archceo- 
sphcerincR certain singular rounded bodies which he has dis- 
covered in the Laurentian limestones, and which he believes 
to be casts of the shells of Foraminifera possibly somewhat 
allied to the existing Glohigerina, The same eminent palaeon- 
tologist has also described undoubted worm -burrows from 
rocks probably of Laurentian age. Further and more extend- 
ed researches, we may reasonably hope^ will probably bring 
to light other actual remains of organisms in these ancient 
deposits. 


The Huronian Period. 

The so-called Huronian Rocks^ like the Laurentian, have 
their typical development in Canada, and derive their name 
from the fact that they occupy an extensive area on the borders 
of Lake Huron. They are wholly metamorphic, and consist 
principally of altered sandstones or quartzites, siliceous, fels- 
patbic, or talcose slates, conglomerates, and limestones. They 
are largely developed on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and give rise to a broken and hilly country, very like that 
occupied by the Laurentians, w'ith an abundance of timber, 
but rarely with sufficient soil of good quality for agricultural 
purposes. They are, however, largely intersected by mineral 
veins, containing silver, gold, and other metals, and they will 
ultimately doubtless yield a rich harvest to the miner. The 
Huronian Rocks have been identified, with greater or less 
ceriaintv, in other parts of North America, and also in the 
Old World. 

The total thickness of the Huronian Rocks in Canada is 
estimated as being not less than 18,000 feet, but there is con- 
siderable doul)t as to their precise geological position. In 
their typical area they rest unconformably on the edges of 
strata of Lower Laurentian age ; but they have never been seen 
in direct contact with the Upper Laurentian, and their exact 
relations to this series are therefore doubtful. • It is thus open 
to question whether the Huronian Rocks constitute a distinct 
formation, to be intercalated in point of time between the 
Laurentian and the Cambrian groups ; or whether, rather, they 
should not be considered as the metamorphosed representa- 
tives of the Lower Cambrian Rocks of other regions. 

As regards the fossils of the Huronian Rocks, little can be 
said. Some of the specimens of Eozobn Cana dens have 
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been discovered in Canada are thought to come from rocks 
which are probably of Huronian age. In Bavaria, Dr Giimbel 
has described a species of Eozoon under the name of Eozoon 
BmHxricum^ from certain metamorphic limestones which he 
refers to the Huronian formation. Lastly, the late Mr Billings 
described, from rocks in Newfoundland apparently referable to 
the Huronian, certain problematical limpet-shaped fossils, to 
which he gave the name of Aspidella. 
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THE CAMBRIAN PERIOD. 

The traces of life in the Lauren tian period, as we have seen, 
are but scanty ; but the Cambrian Rocks — so called from their 
oc(^:urrence in North Wales and its borders Cambria”) — have 
yielded numerous remains of animals and some dubious plants. 
The Cambrian deposits have thus a .special interest as being 
the oldest rocks in which occur any number of well-preserved 
and unquestionable organisms. We have here the remains of 
the first fauna, or assemblage of animals, of which we have at 
present knowledge. As regards their geographical distribu- 
tion, the Cambrian Rocks have been recognised in many parts 
of the world, but there is some question as to the precise limits 
of the formation, and we may consider that their most typical 
area is in South Wales, where they have been carefully worked 
out, chiefly by Dr Henry Hicks. In this region, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the promontory of St David’s, the Cambrian Rocks 
are largely developed, resting upon an ancient ridge of Pre- 
Cambrian (Laurentian ?) strata, and overlaid by the lowest 
beds of the Lower Silurian. The subjoined sketch-section 
(fig. 27) exhibits in a general manner the succession of strata 
in this locality. 

From this section it will be seen that the Cambrian 
Rocks in Wales are divided in the first ])lace into a lower and 
an u})])er group. The Limer Cambrian is constituted at the 
base by a great series of grits, sandstones, conglomerates, and 
slates, which are known as the “ Longmynd group,'’ from their 
vast development in the Longmynd Hills in Shropshire, and 
which attain in North Wales a thickness of 8000 feet or more. 
The Longmynd beds are succeeded by the so-called “ Mene- 
vian group,” a series of sandstones, flags, and grits, about 600 
feet in thickness, and containing a considerable number of 
fossils. The Upper Cambrian series consists in its lower por- 
tion of nearly 5000 feet of strata, principally shaly and slaty, 
which are known as the ‘‘Lingula Flags,” from the great 
abundance in them of a shell referable to the genus Lingula. 
These are followed by 1000 feet of dark shales and flaggy 
sandstones, which are known as the “ Tremadoc slates,” from 
their occurrence near Tremadoc in North Wales ; and these 
in turn are surmounted, apparently quite conformably, by the 
basement beds of the Lower Silurian. 
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Generalised Section of the Cambrian Rocks in Wales. 


Fig. C7. 



Arenijj Group (Base of the 
Lower Silurian). 

Tremadoc Slates. 

Upper Lingula Flags. 

Middle Lingula Flags. 


IvOwer Lingula Flags. 


Menevian Group. 


Longmynd or Harlech Group. 


Pre-Cambrian Rocks. 


The above may be regarded as giving a typical series of the 
Cambrian Rocks in a typical locality ; but strata of Cambrian 
age are known in many other regions, of which it is only 
possible here to allude to a few of the most important In 
Scandinavia occurs a well-developed series of Cambrian de- 
posits, representing both the lower and upper parts of the 
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formation. In Bohemia, the Upper Cambrian, in particular, 
is largely developed, and constitutes the so-called Primordial 
zone” of Barrande. Lastly, in North America, whilst the 
Lower Cambrian is only imperfectly developed, or is repre- 
sented by the Huronian, the Upper Cambrian formation has 
a wide extension, containing fossils similar in character to the 
analogous strata in Europe, and knowm as the ‘‘ Potsdam Sand- 
stone.'' The subjoined table shows the chief areas where Cam- 
brian Rocks are developed, and their general equivalency : 

Tabular View of the Cambrian Formation. 

Europe. A merica . 

a. Primordial zone a. Potsdam 

of Bohemia. Sandstone. 

b. Paradoxides b. Acadian 
Schists, Olenus 
Schists, and Dict- 
yonema schists of 
Sweden. 

a. Fucoidal Sand- 
stone of Sweden. 

b. Eophyion Sand- 
stone of Sweden. 


Like all the older Palteozoic deposits, the Cambrian Rocks, 
though by no means necessarily what would be called actually 
“ metamorphic,” have been highly cleaved, and otherwise 
altered from their original condition. Owing partly to their 
indurated state, and partly to their great antiquity, they are 
usually found in the heart of mountainous districts, which have 
undergone great disturbance, and have been subjected to an 
enormous amount of denudation. In some cases, as in the 
Longmynd Hills in Shropshire, they form low rounded eleva- 
tions, largely covered by pasture, and with few or no elements 
of sublimity. In other cases, however, they rise into bold and 
rugged mountains, girded by precipitous cliffs. Industrially, 
the Catnbrian Rocks are of interest, if only for the reason that 
the celebrated Welsh slates of Llanberis are derived from 
highly-cleaved beds of this age. Taken as a whole, the Cam- 
brian formation is essentially composed of arenaceous and 


group of New 
Brunswick. 


Huronian 

Fonnation? 


Upper 

Cambrian, 


Britain. 

a. Tremadoc Slates. 

b. Lingula Flags. 


I.ower 

Cambrian. 


[a. Longmynd Beds. 

b. Llanberis Slates. 

c. Harlech Grits. 

d. Oldhamia Slates 
' of Ireland. 

€, Conglomerates and 
Sandstones of 
Sulherlandshire ? 
\/. Menevian Beds. 
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muddy sediments, the latter being sometimes red, but more 
commonly nearly black in colour. It has often been supposed 
that the Cambrians are a deep-sea deposit, and that we may 
thus account for the few fossils contained in them ; but the 
paucity of fossils is to a large extent imaginary, and some of 
the Lower Cambrian beds of the Longmynd Hills would ap- 
pear to have been laid down in shallow water, as they exhibit 
rain-prints, sun-cracks, and ripple-marks — incontrovertible evi- 
dence of their having been a shore-deposit. The occurrence 
of innumerable worm-tracks and burrows in many Cambrian 
strata is also a proof of shallow-water conditions ; and the gen- 
eral absence of limestones, coupled with the coarse mechani- 
cal nature of many of the Pediments of the Lower Cambrian, 
may be taken as pointing in the same direction. 

The life of the Cambrian, though not so rich as in the suc- 
ceeding Silurian period, nevertheless consists of representa- 
tives of most of the great classes of invertebrate animals. The 
coarse sandy deposits of the formation, which abound more 
particularly towards its lower part, naturally are to a large 
extent barren of fossils ; but the muddy sediments, when not 
too highly cleaved, and especially towards the summit of the 
group, are replete with organic remains. This is also the case, in 
many localities at any rate, with the finer beds of the Potsdam 
Sandstone in America. Limestones are known to occur in 
only a few areas (chiefly in America), and this may account for 
the apparent total absence of corals. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that, with this exception, almost all the other lead- 
ing groups of Invertebrates are known to have come into 
existence during the Cambrian period. 

Of the land - surfaces of the Cambrian period we know 
nothing ; and there is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact 
tliat our acquainUince with the Cambrian vegetation is confined 
to some marine plants or sea- weeds, often of a very obscure and 
problematical nature. The “ Fiicoidal Sandstone” of Sweden, 
and the Potsdam Sandstone ” of North America, have both 
yielded numerous remains which have been regarded as mark- 
ings left by sea-weeds or “ Fucoids ; ” but these are highly enig- 
matical in their characters, and would, in many instances, seem 
to be rather referable to the tracks and burrows of marine 
worms. The first-mentioned of these formations has also 
yielded the curious, furrowed and striated stems which have 
been described as a kind of land-plant under the nime of 
Eophyton (fig. 28). It cannot be said, however, that the vege- 
table origin of these singular bodies has been satisfactorily 
proved. Lastly, there are found in certain green and purple 




name of Old/iamia, but the tme nature of which is very doubtful. 
The commonest form of Oldharnia (fig. 29) consists of a 
thread-like stem or axis, from which spring at regular intervals 
bundles of short filamentous branches in a fan-like manner. 
In the locality where it occurs, the fronds of Oldhatriia are very 
abundant, and are spread over the surfaces of the strata in 
tangled layers. That it is organic is certain, and that it is a 
calcareous sea-weed is probable ; but it may possibly belong to 
the sea-mosses {Foiyzoa)^ or to the sea-firs \Sertularians), 
Amongst the lower forms of animal life {Protozoa^ we find 
the Sponges represented by the curious bodies, composed of 
netted fibres, to which the name of Proiospongia has been given 
(fig. 32, a)] and the comparatively gigantic, conical, or cylin- 
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drical fossils X.txm^^'ArcJmocyathus by Mr Billings are certainly 
referable either to the Foraminifera or to the Sponges. The 

almost total absence of lime- 
stones in the formation may 
be regarded as a sufficient ex- 
planation of the fact that the 
Foraminifera are not more 
largely and unequivocally re- 
presented ; though the exist- 
ence of greensands in the 
Cambrian beds of Wisconsin 
and Tennessee may be taken 
as an indication that this class 
of animals was by no means 
wholly wanting. The same 
fact may explain the total ab- 
sence of corals, so far as at 
present known. 

I'he grouj) of the 
Fi?. 29.— A i^rtion of .T/i- Plata {Sea-Hlies, Sea-urchins, 

fiijua, Lower Cvinihrum, vVicklow. Ire- i i • n* ' 1 

land, of the natural size. (After Suiter.) ^ud tlicir allios) IS re})resented 

by a few forms, which are ])rin- 
cipally of interest as being the earliest-known examples of the 
class. It is also worthy of note that these prct'ursors of a 
group which subsequently attains such geological im])ortance, 
arc referable to no less than three distinct m/m* --the Crinoids 
or Sea-lilies, represented by a species of Defidrotripas ; the 
Cystideans by Protocystifes : and the Star-fishes by Palastenua 
and some other forms. Only the last of tlicse groups, how- 
ever, appears to occur in the Lower Cambrian. 

The Ringed-worms (Apne/ii/a), if riglitly credited with all 
the remains usually referred to them, ap])ear to have swarmed 
in the Cambrian seas. Being soft-bodied, we do not find the 
actual worms themselves in the fossil condition, but we have, 
nevertheless, abundant traces of their existence. In some 
cases we find vertical burrows of greater or less depth, often 
expanded towards their apertures, in which the worm must 
have actually lived (fig. 30), as various species do at the pre- 
sent day. In these cases, the tube must have been rendered 
more or less permanent by receiving a coaling of mucus, or 
perhaps a genuine membranous secretion, from the body of 
the animal, and it may be found (piite empty, or occiqiied by 
a cast of sand or mud. Of this nature are the burrows wliich 
have been described under the names of ScoUthus and Scoleco- 
derma j and probably the Histioderrna of the Lower Cambrian 
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of Ireland. In other cases, as in ArmicoUtes (fig. 32, b)^ the 
worm seems to have inhabited a double burrow, shaped like 



Fig. 30 — Annelitk* Imrrous (Siolithus lifsenris^, from the Potsdam Sandstone of 
Canada, of the natural si/e. (After Billing !, ) 

the letter IT, and having two openings })laced close together 
on the .surface of the stratum. Thousands of these twin- 
luirrovvs occur in some of the strata of the Longmynd, and it 
is supposed that the worm used one opening to the burrow as 
an aperture of entrance, and the other as one of exit. In other 
cases, again, we find simjdy the meandering trails caused by 
the worm dragging its body over the surface of the mud. 
Markings of this kind are commoner in the Silurian Rocks, 
and it is generally more or less doubtful whether they may 
not have been caused by other marine animals, sucli as shell- 
fish, whilst some of them liave certainly nothing whatever to 
do with the worms. Lastly, the Cambrian beds* often show 
twining cylindrical bodies, commonly more or less matted 
together, and not confined to the surfaces of the strata, but 
passing through them. These have often been regarded as 
the remains of sea-weeds, but it is more probable that they 
represent casts of the underground burrows of worms of simi- 
lar habits to the common lob-worm {Arefiico/a) of the present 

‘iff. 

The yirtici/iafc animals are numerously rejiresented in the 
C ambrian deposits, but exclusively by the class of Crustaceans, 
Some of these arc little double-shelled creatures, resembling 
our living water-fleas (Ostracoda), A few are larger forms, and 
belong to the same group as the existing brine- shrimps and 
fairy-shrimps i^Phyllopcda), One of the most characteristic of 
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these is the Hymenocaris vermicauda of the Lingula Flags (fig. 
32, d\ By far the larger number of the Cambrian Cmstacea 
belong, however, to the remarkable and wholly extinct group 
of the Trilobites, These extraordinary animals must have 
literally swarmed in the seas of the later portion of this and 
the whole of the succeeding period ; and they survived in 
greatly diminished numbers till the earlier portion of the 
Carboniferous period. They died out, however, wholly before 
the close of the Palaeozoic epoch, and we have no Crusta- 
ceans at the present day which can be considered as their 
direct representatives. They have, however, relationships of 
a more or less intimate character with the existing groups of 
the Phyllopods, the King-crabs {Lintiihds)^ and the Isopods 
(“Slaters,” Wood-lice, &c.) Indeed, one member of the last- 
mentioned order, namely, the SitoHs of the coasts of Patagonia, 
has been regarded as the nearest living ally of the Trilobites. 
Be this as it may, the Trilobites possessed a skeleton which, 
though capable of undergoing almost endless variations, was 
wonderfully constant in its pattern of structure, and we may 
briefly describe here the chief features of this. 

The upper surface of the body of a T rilobite was defended 
by a strong shell or “ crust,” partly horny and ])artly calcare- 
ous in its comj)osition. This shell (fig. 31) generally exhibits 
a very distinct ‘‘ trilobation ” or division into three longitudinal 
lobes, one central and two lateral. It also exhibits a more 
important and more fundamental division into three transverse 
portions, which are so loosely connected with one another as 
very commonly to be found separate. The first and most 
anterior of these divisions is a shield or buckler which covers 
the head ; the second or middle portion is composed of mov- 
able rings covering the trunk (‘^thorax”); and the third is a 
shield which covers the tail or “abdomen.” The head-shield 
(fig. 31, e) is generally more or less semicircular in shape; and 
its central portion, covering the stomach of the animal, is usu- 
ally strongly elevated, and generally marked by lateral funows. 
A little on each side of the head are placed the eyes, which 
are generally crescentic in shape, and resemble the eyes of 
insects and many existing Crustaceans in being “ compound,” 
or made up of numerous simjjle eyes aggregated together. 
So excellent is the state of preservation of many specimens of 
Trilobites, that the numerous individual lenses of the eyes 
have been uninjured, and as many as four hundred have been 
counted in each eye of some forms. The eyes may be sup- 
ported upon prominences, but they are never carried on mov- 
able stalks (as they are in the existing lobsters and crabs) ; and 
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in some of the Cambrian Trilobites, such as the little Agnosti 
(fig- 3i> .?)> the animal was blind. The lateral portions of the 







Fi;;. iJ. — C’ambilan 'j’rilobites: a, ParaiftyvicJi's Bohemk u';, reduced in size; r, 
•^oa^phaius Hoffi \ (, Snn hiysufa ; d. Cornu oryphf Sultzrri (all ihc above, togelber with 
fij; are from the Tipper Cumbrian t>r ‘‘Primordial Zone” of fiohemia); e, Head-shield 
of JCkcliocephalus Celtiius, from the I-iriKula Flags of Wales; y, Hcad-shield of C ono- 
coryphe Mtiithnvi, from the Upper Cambrian (Acadian Croup) of New Brunswick; 
Aiuostus AYT. Bohemia ; h, 'rail-shield of I'^ikeiiocephahis M itiunoienxts, from the Upper 
( amltnaii ([’oisdam bandstonc) of Minnesota. (After Barrandc, Dawson, Salter, and 
Dale Owen.) 

liead-shield are usually separated from the central i)ortion by 
a peculiar line of division (the so-called “ facial suture ’') on 
each side ; but this is also wanting in some of the Cambrian 
species. The backward angles of the head-shield, also, are 
often prolonged into spines, wdiich sometimes reach a great 
length. Following the head-shield behind, we have a portion 
of the body which is composed of movable segments or “body- 
rings,” and w'hich is technically called the “ thorax.” Ordi- 
narily, this region is strongly trilobed, and each ring consists of 
a central convex portion, and of two flatter side-lobes. The 
number of body-rings in the thorax is very variable (from two 
to twenty-six), but is fixed for the adult forms of each group of 
the Trilobites. The young forms have much few^er rings than 
the full-grown ones : and it is curious to find that the Cam- 
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brian Trilobites very commonly have either a great many rings 
(as in Paradoxides^ hg. 31, d)^ or else very few (as in AgnostuSy 
fig, 31,^). In some instances, the body-rings do not seem to 
have been so constructed as to allow of much movement, but 
in other cases this region of the body is so flexible that the 
animal possessed the power of rolling itself up completely, like 
a hedgehog ; and many individuals have been permanently 
preserved as fossils in this defensive condition. Finally, the 
body of the Trilobite was completed by a tail-shield (techni- 
cally termed the ^‘pygidiiim ”), which varies much in size and 
form, and is composed of a greater or less number of rings, 
similar to those which form the thorax, but immovably amalga- 
mated with one another (fig. 31, //). 

The under surface of the body in the 1 'rilobites appears to 
have been more or less entirely destitute of hard structures, 
with the exception of a well-developed upper lip, in the form 
of a plate attached to the inferior side of tlie head-shield in 
front- There is no reason to doubt that the animal possessed 
legs; but tlicse structures .seem to have resembled those of 
many living Crustaceans in being quite soft and membranous. 
This, at any rate, seems to have been generally the case ; 
though structures which have been regarded as legs have been 
detected on the under surface of one of the larger species of 
Trilobites. There is also, at present, no direct evidence that 
the Trilobites possessed the two pairs of jointed feelers (‘^an- 
tenme”) which are so characteristic of recent Crustaceans. 

The Trilobites vary much in size, and the Cambrian forma- 
tion presents examples of both the largest and the smallest 
members of the order. Some of the young forms may ])e little 
bigger than a millet-seed, and some adult examples of the 
smaller species (such as Agnostus) may be only a few lines in 
length ; whilst such giants of the order as Paradoxidcs and 
Asaphus may reach a length of from one to two feet. Judging 
from what we actually know as to the structure of the Trilo- 
bites, and also from analogous recent forms, it would seem that 
these ancient Crustaceans were mud-haunting creatures, deni- 
zens of shallow seas, and affecting the soft silt of the bottom 
rather than the clear water above. Whenever muddy sedi- 
ments are found in the Cambrian and Silurian formations, 
til ere we are tolerably sure to find Trilobites, though they are 
by no means absolutely wanting in limestones. They appear 
to have crawled about upon the sea-bottom, or burrowed in the 
yielding mud, with the soft under surface directed downwards; 
and it is probable that they really derived their nutriment from 
the organic matter contained in the ooze amongst which they 
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lived. The vital organs seem to have occupied the central lobe 
of the skeleton, by which they were protected ; and a series of 
delicate leaf-like paddles, which probably served as respiratory 
organs, would appear to have been carried on the under surface 
of the thorax. That they had their enemies may be regarded 
as certain ; but we have no evidence that they were furnished 
with any offensive weapons, or, indeed, with any means of 
defence beyond their hard crust, and the power, possessed by 
so many of them, of rolling themselves into a ball. An addi- 
tional proof of the fact that they for the most part crawled 
along the sea-bottom is found in the occurrence of tracks and 
markings of various kinds, which can hardly be ascribed to 
any other creatures with any show of probability. That this 
is the true nature of some of the markings in question cannot 
be doubted at all ; and in other cases no explanation so pro- 
bable has yet been suggested. If, however, the tracks which 
have been described from the Potsdam Sandstone of North 
America under the name of Proiichniics are really due to the 
peregrinations of some Trilobite, they must have been pro- 
duced by one of the largest examples of the order. 

As already said, the Cambrian Rocks are very rich in the 
remains of Trilolhte.s. In the lowest beds of the series (Long- 
mynd Rocks), representatives of some half-dozen genera have 
now been detected, including the dwarf and the giant 

Paradoxidcs, In the higher beds, the number both of genera 
and species is largely increased ; and from the great compara- 
tive abundance of individuals, the Trilobites have every right 
to be considered as the most characteristic fossils of tlie Cam- 
brian j)eriod, — the more so as the Cambrian species belong to 
peculiar types, whicli, for the most part, died out before the 
commencement of tlie Silurian epoch. 

All the remaining Cambrian fossils which demand any notice 
here are members of one or other division of the great class 
of the Mollusca,, or ‘‘ Shell-fish properly so called. In the 
Lower Cambrian Rocks the Lamp-shells {Brachiopoda) are the 
principal or sole representatives of the class, and appear chiefly 
in three interesting and important types— namely, Lin^ulellay 
Discimiy and Obolella, Of these the last (fig. 32, i) is highly 
characteristic of these ancient deposits \ whilst Piscina is one 
of those remarkable persistent types which, commencing at 
this early period, has continued to be represented by varying 
forms through all tlie intervening geological formations up to 
the present day. Lingtdella (fig. 32, r), again, is closely allied 
to the existing Goose-bill Lamp-shell {Lingula anatina)^ and 
thus presents us with another example of an extremely long- 
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lived type. The Linguldlce and their successors, the Linf^ula^y 
are singular in possessing a shell which is of a horny texture, 
and contains but a small proportion of calcareous matter. In 
the Upper Cambrian Rocks, the become much more 

abundant, the broad satchel - shaped species known as Z. 
Davisii (hg, 32, e) being -so abundant that one of the great 
divisions of the Cambrian is tenned the Lingula Flags.’^ 
Here, also, we meet for the first time with examples of the 
genus OrtJiis (hg. 32, /) a characteristic Pakeozoic type of 



Kig. 32.-~Caml)rian Fossils : a, Pretos^cmf^ia fenestrala, Menevian Group; />, A'n'ni- 
collies aidymus,\.(.^x\'gx\ ' C^roup ; r, ferrugiu€a,\ 4 in\^x\\yx\\\ a\h\ Meneviau, 

enlarged; d, H^menoc, verwu auduy LinguU Flag'i; r, I,ing^iirlla Dainsil, l.ingula 
MXyegs'y fy Orthis leuiuula u,' Liuuula FJa^^ ; Theca Davtdiiy Tremadot. , /«. 

olopsis Sohtensis, Tremacloc Slates; <d>olella sa^iltala, inteiior of valv< 
j\ Exterior of the same , ky Orihh Ilicksii, Mcnevian; /, Cast of the j.a 
Oienus micruruSy Lingula Flags (Alter baiter, Hicksi, and DavitLoii ) 

the Brachiopods, which is destined to undergo a vast extension 
in later ages. 

Of the higher groups of the MoUusca the record is as yet 
but scanty. In the Lower Cambrian, we have but the thin, 
fragile, dagger - shaped shells of the free - swimming oceanic 
Molluscs or Winged-snails (Pieropoda), of which the most 
characteristic is the genus Theca (fig. 32, In the Upper 
’ Cambrian, in addition to these, we have a few Univalves 
{Gasteropoda)^ and, thanks to the researches of Dr Hicks, 
quite a small assemblage of Bivalves {Lamelhbranchiata)^ 
though these are mostly of no great dimensions (fig. 32, h\ 
Of the chambered Cephalopoda (Cuttle-fishes and their allies), 
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we have but few traces, and these wholly confined to the higher 
beds of the formation. We meet, however, with examples of 
the wonderful genus Orihoceras, with its 
straight, partitioned shell, which we shall 
find in an immense variety of forms in the 
Silurian rocks. Lastly, it is worthy of 
note that the lowest of all the groups of 
the Mollusca — namely, that of the Sea- 
mats, Sea-mosses, and lace-corals {Poly- 
zod) — is only doubtfully known to have 
any representatives in the Cambrian, 
though undergoing a large and varied 
development in the Silurian deposits. 

An exception, however, may with much 
probability be made to this statement in 
favour of the singular genus Dictyoticma 
(fig. 33), wliich is highly characteristic of 
the highest Cambrian beds (Tremadoc 
Slates). This curious fossil occurs in the 
form of fan-like or funnel-shaped ex[)an- 
sions, comy)osed of slightly-diverging horny branches, which 
are united in a net-like manner by numerous delicate a'oss- 
bars, and exhibit a row of little cups or cells, in which the ani- 
mals were contained, on each side. DictyofUftia has generally 
been referred to the G r apt ol lies ; but it has a much greater 
affinity with tlie plant-like Sea-firs {Sertidarians) or the Sea- 
mosses {Polyzoa), and the balance of evidence is perhaps in 
favour of placing it with the latter. 


Fig. 33. — Fragment of 
Dictyfluemd spcia/r, con- 
‘^iderribly enlarged, show- 
ing the horny branches, 
with their connecting 
c) oss-hars, and w ilh a row 
of cells on each sale. 
(Original.) 
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CFIAPTER IX. 

THE LOWER SILURIAN PERIOD. 

The great system of deposits to which Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son applied the name of “Silurian Rocks’* reposes directly 
upon the highest Cambrian beds, apparently without any 
marked unconformity, though with a considerable change in 
the nature of the fossils. The name ‘^Silurian” was originally 
proposed by the eminent geologist just alluded to for a great 
series of strata lying below the Old Red Sandstone, and occu- 
pying districts in \Yales and its borders which were at one 
time inhabited by the “Siiures,” a tribe of ancient Britons. 
Deposits of a corresponding age are now known to be largely 
developed in other parts of England, in Scotland, and in Ire- 
land, in North America, in Australia, in India, in Bohemia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Spain, and in 
various other regions of less note. In some regions, as in the 
neighbourhood of St Petersburg, the Silurian strata are found 
not only to have preserved their original horizontal ity, but also 
to have retained almost unaltered tlieir primitive soft and inco- 
herent nature. In other regions, as in Scandinavia and many 
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parts of North America, similar strata, now consolidated into 
shales, sandstones, and limestones, may be found resting with 
a very slight inclination on still older sediments. In a great 
many regions, however, the Silurian deposits are found to have 
undergone more or less folding, crumpling, and dislocation, 
accompanied by induration and “ cleavage of the finer and 
softer sediments ; whilst in some regions, as in the Highlands 
of Scotland, actual metamorphism has taken place. In 
consequence of the above, Silurian districts usually present 
the bold, rugged, and picturesque outlines which are char- 
acteristic of the older ‘‘Primitive” rocks of the earth’s crust in 
general. In many instances, we find Silurian strata rising into 
mountain-chains of great grandeur and sublimity, exhibiting 
the utmost diversity of which rock-scenery is capable, and de- 
lighting the artist with endless changes of valley, lake, and 
cliff. Such districts are little suitable for agriculture, though this 
is often compensated for by the valuable mineral products con- 
tained in the rocks. On the other hand, when the rocks are 
tolerably soft and uniform in their nature, or when few disturb- 
ances of the crust of the earth have taken place, we may find 
Silurian areas to be covered with an abundant pasturage or to 
be heavily timbered. 

Under the head of “Silurian Rocks,” Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son included all the strata between the summit of the “ Long- 
mynd” beds and the Old Red Sandstone, and he divided these 
into the two great groups of the Silurian and Upper Silu- 

rian. It is, however, now generally admitted that a considerable 
j^ortion of the basement beds of Murchison’s Silurian series 
must be transferred — if only upon palaeontological grounds — to 
the Upper Cambrian, as has here been done; and much contro- 
versy has been carried on as to the proper nomenclature of tlie 
Upper Silurian and of the remaining portion of Murchison's 
Lower Silurian. Thus, some would confine the name “ Silu- 
rian ” exclusively to the Upper Silurian, and w’ould apply the 
name of “ Cambro-Silurian ” to the Lower Silurian, or would 
include all beds of the latter age in the “ Cambrian ” series of 
Sedgwick. It is not necessary to enter into the merits of these 
conflicting views. For our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
recognise that there exist two great groups of rocks between 
the highest Cambrian beds, as here defined, and the base of 
the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone. These two great groups 
are so closely allied to one another, both physically and palae- 
ontologically, that many authorities have established a third 
or intermediate group (the “ Middle Silurian ”), by which a pas- 
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sage is made from one into the other. This method of pro* 
cedure involves disadvantages which appear to outweigh its 
advantages ; and the two groups in question are not only gen- 
erally capable of very distinct strati graphical separation, but at 
the same time exhibit, together with the alliances above spoken 
of, so many and such important palaeontological differences, 
that it is best to consider them separately. We shall there- 
fore follow this course in the present instance ; and pending 
the final solution of the controversy as to Cambrian and Silu- 
rian nomenclature, we shall distinguish these two groups of 
strata as the “ Lower Silurian’^ and the “ Upper Silurian.’' 

The Ltmfcr Silurian Rocks are known already to be devel- 
oped in various regions; and though ^t\x general succession 
in these areas is approximately the same, each area exhibits 
])eculiarities of its own, whilst the subdivisions of each are 
known by special names. All, therefore, that can be attempted 
here, is to select two typical areas — such as ^^’ales and North 
America -and to briefly consider the grouping and divisions 
of the Lower Silurian in each. 

In Wales, the line between the Cambrian and Lower Silurian 
is somewhat ill-defined, and is certainly not marked by any 
strong unconformity. There are, however, grounds for accept- 
ing the line proposed, for palteontological reasons, by Dr 
Hicks, in accordance with which the dVemadoc Slates (“Lower 
'rreinadoc” of Salter) become the highest of the (Cambrian 
deposits of Britain. If we take this view, the Lower Silurian 
rocks of Wales and adjoining districts are found to have the 
following general succession from belo^v iipw^ards (fig. 34) : — 

1. The A renig Group . — This group derives its name from 
the Arenig mountains, where it is extensively developed. It 
consists of about 4000 feet of slates, shales, and flags, and is 
divisible into a lower, middle, and u})per division, of which the 
former is often regarded as Cambrian under the name of 
“ Upper Tremadoc Slates,” 

2. The Llandeilo Group . — The thickness of this group varies 
from about 4000 to as much as 10,000 feet; but in this latter 
case a great amount of the thickness is made np of volcanic 
ashes and interbedded traps. The sedimentary beds of this 
group are principally slates and flags, the latter occasionally 
with calcareous bands ; and the whole series can be divided 
into a lower, middle, and upper Llandeilo division, of which 
the last is the most important The name of “Llandeilo” is 
derived from the town of the same name in Wales, where strata 
of this age were described by Murchison. 
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3. The Caradoc or Bala Group , — The alternative names of 
this group are also of local origin, and are derived, the one 
from Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, the other from Bala in Wales, 
strata of this age occurring in both localities. I’he series is 
divided into a lower and upper group, the latter chiefly com- 
posed of shales and flags, and the former of sandstones and 
shales, together with the important and interesting calcareous 
band known as the “ Bala Limestone.” The thickness of the 
entire series varies from 4000 to as much as 12,000 feet, ac- 
cording as it contains more or less of in ter stratified igneous 
rocks. 

4. The Llandovery Group (Lower Llandovery of Murchison). 
— This series, as developed near the town of Llandovery, in 
Caermarthenshire, consists of less than 1000 feet of conglom- 
erates, sandstones, and shales. It is probable, however, that 
the little calcareous band known as the Hirnant Limestone,” 
together with certain pale-coloured slates which lie above the 
Bala Limestone, though usually referred to the Caradoc series, 
should iu reality be regarded as belonging to the Llandovery 
group. 

The general succession of the Lower Silurian strata of Wales 
and its borders, attaining a maximum thickness (along with 
contemporaneous igneous matter) of nearly 30,000 feet, is 
diagrainatically represented in the annexed sketch-section 
(fig. 34) 


[Generalised Section 



Llando- 

Arenig Group. Leandeilo Group. Caradoc or }]al\ Group. very 

Group. 
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Generalised Section of the Lower Silurian Rocks 
OF Wales. 


Fig- 34- 



J May Hill Sandstone (base 
( of Upper Silurian). 

Llandovery Group. 


Upper Bala. 


Lower Bala. 


Upper Llaiulcilo. 


Middle Llandeilo. 


Lower Llandeilo. 


Upper Arenig. 


Middle Arenig. 


) Lower Arenig (Upper 
{ Tremadoc Group). 

Tremadoc Slates (Lower 
Tiemadoe Group). 


In North America, both in the United States and in Can- 
ada, the Silurian rocks are very largely developed, and may be 
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regarded as constituting an exceedingly full and typical series 
of the deposits of this period. The chief groups of the Silurian 
rocks of North America are as follows, beginning, as before, 
with the lowest strata, and proceeding upwards (fig. 35) : — 

1. Quebec Group , — This group is typically developed in 
the vicinity of Quebec, where it consists of about 5000 feet of 
strata, chiefly variously - coloured shales, together with some 
sandstones and a few calcareous bands. It contains a number 
of peculiar Graptolites, by which it can be identified without 
(question with the Arenig group of Wales and the correspond- 
ing Skiddaw Slates of the North of England. Tt is also to be 
noted that numerous Trilobites of a distinct Cambrian fades 
have been obtained in the limestones of the Quebec group, 
near Quebec. These fossils, however, have been exclusively 
obtained from the limestones of the group ; and as these lime- 
stones are principally calcareous breccias or conglomerates, 
there is room for believing that these primordial fossils are 
really derived, in part at any rate, from fragments of an upper 
Cambrian limestone. In the State of New York, the GraptO- 
litic shales of Quebec are wanting ; and the base of the Silurian 
is constituted by the so-called Calciferoiis Sand-rock ” and 
“ Chazy limestone.” The first of these is essentially and 
typically calcareous, and the second is a genuine limestone. 

2. The Trenton Group , — This is an essentially calcareous 
gTOup, the various limestones of which it is composed being 
known as the HirdVeye,'’ Black River.’' and “ Trenton ” 
Limestones, of which the last is the thickest and most import- 
ant. The thickness of this group is variable, and the bands of 
limestone in it are often separated by beds of shale. 

3. 'The Cincinnati Group (Hudson River Formation t). — 
This group consists essentially of a lower series of shales, often 
black in colour and highly charged with bituminous matter 
(the Utica Slates”), and of an upper series of shales, sand- 


* The precise relations of the Quebec shales with Craptolites (Levis 
Formation) to the Calciferous and Chazy beds are still ol)scure, tliough 
there seems little doubt but that the Quebec Shales are superior to the 
Calciferous Sand -rock. 

t There is some lUfficulty about the precise nomenclature of this group. 
It was originally called the “Hudson River Formation; " but this name 
is inapjnopriate, as rocks of this age hardly touch anywhere the actual 
Hudson River itself, the rocks so called formerly being now knowm to be 
of more ancient date. There is also some want of propriety in the name of 
“ Cincinnati Group,” since the rocks which are known under this name in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati itself are the representatives of the Trenton 
Limestone, Utica Slates, and the old Hudson River group, inseparably 
united in what used to be called the “Blue Limestone iseries.” 



Quebec Group. Trenton Group. Cincinnati Grout. 
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stones, and limestones (the ** Cincinnati ” rocks proper). The 
exact parallelism of the Trenton and Cincinnati groups with 
the subdivisions of the Welsh Silurian series can hardly be 
stated positively. Probably no precise equivalency exists ; 
but there can be no doubt but that the Trenton and Cincin- 
nati groups correspond, as a whole, with the Llandeilo and 
Caradoc groups of Britain. The subjoined diagrammatic 
section (fig. 35) gives a general idea of the succession of the 
]-,ower Silurian rocks of North America : — 


Generalised Section of the Lower Silurian Rocks 
OF North America. 

Fig. 35. 
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Medina Sandstone (base of 
Upper Silurian). 



I Cincinnati Group piopcr. 

Utica Slates. 

— .Ticnton Limestone. 

-Black River Limestone. 
-Bird’s-eye Limestone. 
-Chazy Limestone. 

Quebec Shales (T.evis Beds). 

.Calciferous .Sand- rock. 

— Potsdam Sandstone. 
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Of tlie life of the Lower Silurian period we have record in a 
vast num])er of fossils, showing that the seas of this period 
were abundantly furnished with living denizens. We have, 
however, in the meanwhile, no knowledge of the land-surfaces 
of the period. We have therefore no means of speculating 
ns to the nature of the terrestrial animals of this ancient age, 
nor is anything known with certainty of any land-plants whicli 
may have existed. The only relics of vegetation upon which 
a ])ositive opinion can be expressed belong to the obscure 
group of the “Thicoids,” and are supposed to be the remains 
of sea -weeds. Some of the fossils usually placed under this 
head are ])robably not of a vegetable nature at all, but others 



l iy. 36. - Ltcrophycus Otia'tvnrti'tis, a “ Fucokl." rrotn the 'rieutou Limestone 
VLower Sllmian) uf Canada, (After Hilling^,) 

(fig. 36) appear to be unquestionable plants. The true affin- 
ities ot these, howxwer, are extremely dubious. All that can 
be said is, that remains which appear to be certainly vegetable, 
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and wliich are most probably due lo marine plants, have been 
recognised nearly at the base of the Lower Silurian (Arenig), 
and that they are found throughout the series whenever suitable 
conditions recur. 

The Protozoans appear to have flourished extensively in the 
Lower Silurian seas, though to a large extent under forms 
which are still little understood. We have here for the first 
time the apjiearance of Fontmi/n/cra of the ordinary type — one 
of the most interesting observations in this connection being 
that made by Ehrenberg, who showed that the Lower Silurian 
sandstones of the neighbourliood of St Petersburg contained 
casts in glauconite of Foraminiferous shells, some of which are 
referable to the existing genera Rotaiia and Tcxtularia, dVue 
Sponges^ belonging to that section of the group in which the 
skeleton is calcareous, are also not unknown, one of the most 

characteristic genera being /Is- 
fy/\)sp()/^gu 7 (fig. 37). In this 
genus are included more or less 
globular, often lobed sponges, 
which are believed not to have 
been attached toforeign bodies. 
In the form liere figured there 
is a funnel-shaped cavity at the 
summit; and the entire ma.^s of 
the sponge is perforated, as in 
living examples, by a system 
of canals w’hich convey the 
sea-water to all jiarts of the 
organism. The canals by 
w'hich the sea-water gains en- 
trance open on the exterior of 
the sphere, and those by wliich 
it again escapes from the sponge open into the cup-shaped 
depression at the summit. 

The most abundant, and at the same time the least under- 
stood, of Lower Silurian Protozoans belong, how^ever, to the 
genera Stromatopora and Rcnplaculites^ the structure of which 
can merely be alluded to here. I'he sjiecimens of Sircmiato- 
pora (fig. 38) occur as hemisj)]ierical, pear-shaped, globular, or 
irregular masses, often of very considerable size, and some- 
times demonstrably attached to foreign bodies. In their struc- 
ture these masses consist of numerous thin calcareous laminae, 
usually arranged concentrically, and separated by narrow 
interspaces. These interspaces are generally crossed by 
numerous vertical calcareous pillars, giving the vertical section 



Fig. 37. — Astylospim^ui pnetnorsn^ cut 
verticAll y Jwi as to exhihlr the c.tH.il -system 
’**te,rior. I.ower Silurian, I'cnncssce. 
erJinand Kocnier.) 
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of the fossil a lattice-like appearance. There are also usually 
minute pores in the concentric laminae, by which the successive 



Fig. 38. — A small and perfect specimen Sfroniato/n^m nit^osn, of the natural 
Mze, from the Trenton Limestoitc of Canada. (After Fillings.) 


interspaces are placed in communication ; and sometimes the 
surface presents large roundeil oi>enings, whicli appear to corre- 
spond with the water-canals of the Sponges. Upon the whole, 
tliough presenting some curious affinities to the calcareous 
Sponges, Stromatopora is perhaps more pro]>erly regarded as 
a gigantic Foraminifer, If this view be correct, it is of special 
interest as being probably the nearest ally of Fozoon^ the 
general appearance of the two being strikingly similar, though 
their minute structure is not at all the same. I.astly, in the 
fossils known as Rcapia ail ties and Ischadites Ave are also pre- 
sented with certain singular Lower Silurian Protozoans, which 
may with great ])robability be regarded as gigantic For ami- 
nifera. Their structure is very complex; but fragments are 
easily recognised by the fact that the exterior is covered with 
numerous rhomboidal calcareous plates, closely fitting together, 
and arranged in peculiar intersecting curves, jiresenting very 
much the appearance of the engine-turned case of a watch. 

Passing next to the sub-kingdom of Ciolaitcrate animals 
(Zoophytes, Corals, &c.), we find that this great group, almost 
or wholly absent in the Cambrian, is represented in Lower 
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Silurian deposits by a great number of forms belonging on the 
one hand to the true Corals, and on the other hand to the 
singular family of the GrapioUtes. If we excejA certain plant- 
like fossils which probably belong rather to the Sertularians 
or the Polyzoans Dictyoncma, Dendrograptus^ &€,), the 

family of the Graptoliks may be regarded as exclusivel)^ 
Silurian in its distribution. Not only is this the case, but it 
attained its maximum development almost upon its first ai»- 
pearance, in the Arenig Rocks ; and whilst represented by a 
great variety of types in the Lower Silurian, it only exists in 
the Upper Silurian in a much diminished form. The Grap- 
toUks (Gr. graphoy I write ; IdhoSy stone) were so named by 
Linnaeus, from the resemblance of some of them to written or 
pencilled marks upon the stone, though the great naturalist him- 
self did not believe them to be true fossils at all. I'hey occur 
as linear or leaf-like bodies, sometimes simple, sometimes com- 
pound and branched ; and no doubt whatever can be enter- 
tained as to their being the skeletons of composite organisms, 
or colonies of semi-independent animals united together by 
a common fleshy trunk, similar to what is observed in the 
colonies 'of the existing Sea-firs (Sertularians). This fleshy 
trunk or common stem of the colony was protected ])y a deli- 
cate horny sheath, and it gave origin to the little flower-like 
** polypites,” which constituted the active element of tlie whole 
assemblage. These semi-iudependent beings were, in turn. 
])rotected each by a little horny cup or cell, directly connected 
with the common sheath below, and terminating above in an 
opening through which the jx)lypite could [)rotriide its tentacle<i 
head or could again withdraw itself for safety. Tlie entire 
skeleton, again, was usually, if not universally, sup|:)orted by 
a delicate homy rod or “axis,” whidi aj)pears to liave been 
hollow, and winch often protrudes to a greater or less extent 
beyond one or both of the extremities of the actual colony. 

The above gives the elementarv constitution of any GrapUy- 
Ui(\ but there are considerable differences as to the manner in 
which these elements are arranged and combined. Jn some 
forms the common stem of the colony gives origin to but a 
single row of cells on one side. If the common stem is a 
simple, straight, or slightly-curved linear body, then we have 
the simplest form of Graptolilc known (the genus Monograptus)\ 
and it is worthy of note that these simple types do not come 
into existence till comparatively late (Llandeilo), and last 
nearly to the very close of the Upper Silurian. In other 
cases, whilst there is still but a single row of cells, the colony 
may consist of two of these simple stems springing from a 
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common point, as in the so-called twin Graptolites {Didy~ 
mograptus^ fig. 40), This type is entirely confined to the earlier 

portion of the Lower Silu- 
rian period (Arenig and 
Llandeilo). In other cases, 
again, there may be four 
of such stems springing 
from a central point ( Tci~ 
ragrapius). Lastly, there 
are numerous ('omplex 
forms (siK'h as Dichograp- 
///r, lAtganograptiis, ^c.) in 
which there are eight or 
more of these simple bran- 
( hes, all arising from a 
common centre (fig. 39), 
which is sometimes fm 
nished with a singular 
horny disc. These conn 
)licated branching forms, 
as well as the Tcinigrapti, 
are characteristic of the 
liorizon of the Arenig 
group. Similar fc>rms, of- 
ten specifically identical. 




Fig. hi\^raf>tuc rcioh^^rcfiiatiis, a branched, “ unicellular ” Oraptolite from 

the Skidd.iw and Quebec Oroups (Arenig). (After Hall.) 


are found at this horizon in Wales, in the great series of the 
Skiddaw Slates of the north of Pmgland, in the Quebec group 
in Canada, in equivalent beds in Sweden, and in certain gold- 
bearing slates of the same age in Victoria in Australia. 

In anotlier great grouj) of Graptolites (including the genera 
I'^iplograptus, Dicrauograptus^ CUtnacograptus^^cd) tbe common 
stem of the colony gives drigin, over part or the whole of its 
length, to two rows of cells, one on each side (fig. 41). These 
double-celled Gra})tolites are highly characteristic of the 
Lower Silurian deposits; and, with an exception more appa- 
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rent than real in Bohemia, they are exclusively confined to 
strata of Lower Silurian cige, and are not known to occur in 



the Upper Silurian. Lastly, there is a group of Graptolites 
{Phyllograptiis^ fig. 42) in which the colony is leaf-like in form, 



Kjg. 41. — Examples of Dipiograptus 
friitis, ahowin^ variations in the ap{)cn- 
das;es» at the base. Upfjer Liandetio, 
iJumfriesshire. ((Original.) 



big. 42. — Group of individuals of Pkyllo- 
gmptus typus, from the Quebec group of 
< 'anad.i. (After Hall.) Gne of the four rows 
of cells is hidden on the under surface. 


and is composed of four rows of cells springing in a cross-like 
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manner from the common stem. These forms are highly char- 
acteristic of the Arenig group. 

The Graptolites are usually found in dark-coloured, often 
black shales, which sometimes contain so much carbon as to 
become ‘‘anthracitic.^' They may be simply carbonaceous; 
but they are more commonly converted into iron-])yrites, when 
they glitter with the brilliant lustre of silver as they lie scattered 
on the surface of the rock, fully deserving in their metallic 
tracery the name of “ written stones.^' They constitute one 
of the most important groups of Silurian fossils, and are of the 
greatest value in determining the precise stratigraphical posi- 
tion of the beds in which they occur. They present, however, 
special difficulties in their study ; and it is still a moot point as 
to their precise position in the zoological scale. The balance 
of evidence is in favour of regarding them as an ancient and 
j)eculiar group of the Sea-firs (Hydroid Zooi)hytes), but some 
regard them as belonging rather to the Sea-mosses {Polyzoa). 
Under any circumstances, they cannot be directly compared 
either with the ordinary Sea-firs or the ordinary Sea-mosses ; 
for these two groups consist of fixed organisms, whereas the 
Gra}>tolites were certainly free-floating creatures, living at 
large in the open sea. I'he only Hydroid Zoophytes or Poly- 
zoans which liave a similar free mode of existence, have either 
no skeleton at all, or have hard structures quite unlike the 
horny sheaths of the Graptolites. 

"J'he second great group of Ccelenterate animals {Actinoziya) 
is represented in the Low'er Silurian rocks by numerous 
Corals. These, for obvious reasons, are much more abundant 
in regions where the Lower Silurian series is largely calcareous 
(as in North America) than in districts like Wales, wdicre 
limestones are very feebly developed. The Low’er Silurian 
(Morals, though the first of their class, and presenting certain 
]jeculiarities, may be regarded as essentially similar in nature 
to existing ("orals. These, as is well known, are the calcareous 
skeletons of animals — the so - called “ Coral - Zoophytes ” — 
(iosely allied to the common Sea-anemones in structure and 
habit. A simple coral (fig. 43) consists of a calcareous cup 
embedded in the soft tissues of the flower-like polype, and hav- 
ing at its summit a more or less deep depression (the “ calice 
in which the digestive organs are contained. The space within 
the coral is divided into compartments by numerous vertical 
calcareous plates (the “ septa ”), w'hich spring from the inside 
of the wall of the cup; and of which some generally reach the 
centre. Compound corals, again (fig. 44), consist of a greater 
or less number of structures similar in structure to the above, 
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but united together in different ways into a common mass. 
Simple corals, therefore, are the skeletons of single and inde- 



I’lg. -- Zaphrotih Stch'si. siniplc Fie* 44 I’}'?''*' of a niasv <,f 

“cup-«,oral,” Upper Silurian, Cauviila. (Aftci Sfunnhodcs ftcHiai^nnus, Silmuin, 

JJtllirig'..) Cutiadn (After Ihllmgh.) 


])endent polypes ; whilst cimipound corals arc the skeletons of 
assemblages or colonies of similar pol3^[)es, living united with 
one another ns an organic community. 

In the general details of their structure, the Lower Silurian 
Corals do not differ from the ordinary Corals of the present 
day. The latter, however, have the vertical calcareous jdaies 
of the coral (‘Lse])ta”) arranged in multiples of six or five: 
whereas the former have these structures arranged in multijdes 
of four, and often showing a cross-like disposition. P\ar this 
reason, the common Lower Silurian Corals are separated to 
form a distinct group under the name of Rugose Corals or 
Riigosa. They are further distinguished by tlie fact that the 
cavity of the coral cdsccral chani])er *') is usually sulxlividetl 
by more or less numerous horizonial calcareous plates or 
jiartitions, wdiich divide the coral into so man)’" tiers or storeys, 
and which are known as the '‘taliuke’* (hg. 45). 

In addition to the Rugose Corals, the Lower Silurian rocks 
contain a number of curious compound corals, the tubes 
of which Itave either no septa at all or merely rudimentary 
ones, but wliich have the transverse partitions or “ tabiike ” 
very highly developed. 'Fhese are Icnown as the Tahuiafe 
Corah ; and recent researches on some of their existing allies 
(such as Hcliopora) liave shown that they are really allied to 
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the modern Sea-pens, Organ-pipe Corals, and Red Coral, 
rather than to the typical stony Corals. Amongst the charac- 



I' l^ Ci'iuitnh! K(t <i a Uiif’ose coTnpouiui rornl, wiih iiDperfcot Init 

Ii iviii;; ihc f.or.iliitcs parLitiuucd off Jiuo i>lorey'< by " tabula:.” Lower Silurian, C .uuni.i 
(After IblhiiKN.) 

tcristic Rugose Corals of the Lower Silurian maybe mentioned 
sjiecics belonging to the genera Coluinnaria, I'avi.sir/Ia^ Strep- 
fe/asma, and Zaphrenfis ; whilst amongst the ‘^Tabulate” 
Corals, the princi[)al forms belong to the genera Chiefefes, 
JIa/yutes (the (rhain-coral), Co/iste//anayixr\ 6 . Heliolitcs. These 
grou[)s of the Corals, however, attain a greater develojimenl 
at a later period, and they will be noticed more particularly 
hereafter. 

Passing on to higher animals, we find that the class of the 
EchifiodniJiala is rc[)resented by exam])]es of llie Star-h>hes 
{Astcroidea), the Sea-lilies {Cr'Dioidea)^ and the j)eculiar extinct 
group of the Cystideans {Cystoidca)^ wiili one or two of tin* 
Brittle-stars ((?///////'< the Sea-urchins {^Echiuoided) being 
still wanting. The Crinoids, though in some places extremely 
numerous, have not the varied development that they })ossess 
in the Upper Silurian, in connection with which'their structure 
will be more fully spoken of. In the meanwhile, it is sufficient 
to note that many of the calcareous deposits of the Lowxr 
Silurian are strictly entitled to the name of “ Crinoidal lime- 
stones,'’ being comj)osed in great part of the detached joints, 
and plates, and broken stems, of these beautiful but fragile 
organisms (see fig. 12). Allied to the Crinoids are the singular 
creatures wliich are knowm as Cystideaus (fig. 46). These are 
generally composed Of a globular or ovate body (the 'U^.alyx”), 
supported upon a short stalk (the column”), by which the 
organism Avas usually attached to some foreign body. The 
body was enclosed by closely-fitting calcareous plates, accu 



Fig. 46. — Group of Cystideans. A, Caryncrhais ornaTns^*' Upper Silurian, America, 
It, Plrurocyi^tite^ s<j2iamosuSy two short “arms/’ I^ower Silurian, Canada; I , 

/'se 7 «i(Kriftus bifasiiatiis. Upper Silurian, Kngland ; D, Lepfuiocnnus iubhardi, Upix^i 
Silurian, America (After Hall, Billings, and Salter.) 

brane. The chief distinction which strikes one in comparing 
tlie Cystideans with the Crinoids is, that the latter are always 
furnished, as will be subsequently seen, with a beautiful crown 
of branched and feathery appendages, springing from the sum- 
mit of the calyx, and which are comj)osed of innumerable 
calcareous plates or joints, and are known as the “arms.” In 
the Cystideans, on the other hand, there are either no “arms” 
at all, or merely short, unbranched, rudimentary anus. I1ie 
Cystideans are principally, and indeed nearly exclusively, 
Silurian fossils ; and though occurring in the Upper Silurian 
in no small numbers, they are pre-eminently characteristic of 
the Llandeilo-Caradoc period of lyower Silurian time. They 
commenced their existence, so far as known, in the Upper 
Cambrian ; and though examples are not absolutely unknown 

* The j^enus Caryocrinus is sometimes regarded as properly belonging 
to the CrinoidSy but there seem to be good reasons for rather considering 
it as an abnormal form of CyUidmn. 
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in later periods, they are pre-eminently characteristic of the 
earlier portion of the Palaeozoic epoch. 

The Ringed Worms (Anne/ides) are abundantly represented 
in the Lower Silurian, but principally by tracks and burrows 
similar in essential respects to those which occur so commonly 
in the Cambrian formation, and calling for no special com- 
ment. Much more important are the Articulate animals, rep- 
resented, as heretofore, wholly by the remains of the a(piatic 



Fij?. 47. — I^wer Siluriun Crustaceans. <7, Asa/>/tus tyrantnis^ Vpper Llandeilo ; h, 
Oi^yi^ia Up}*cr Llandeilo; r, Tri$tuctetts c€>}ucnt>icHS, Caradoc ; f/, C<vyo(.(t'>is 

If rtyhitt, Arenig (Skiddaw Slates) ; f, Btyrichia natural size .and enl.arged, 

Idandeilo and Caradoc;/, Pnmitta stram^uiata, Carador : Head-shield of 

i^ymenc Blunu'ubachu, var. brcvicaj^Uatix^ Caradoc ; A, Ilcad-Hhicld of Triarthrus 
Hciki (Utica Slates), United States; i. Shield of var. 

ux?tn, of the natural size, Trenton l/uncstone, ('anada; j\ The same, viewed from the 
front. (After Salter, M*Coy, Rupert Jones, and X>ana.) 

group of the Crustaceans, Amongst these are numerous little 
bivalved forms — such as species oi Primitia (fig. 47, y^), Pcy~ 
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richia (fig. 47, c)^ and Leperditia (fig. 47, i and j\ Most of 
these are ver}^ small, varying from the size of a pin^s head iij) 
to that of a hemp seed ; but they are sometimes as large as 
a small bean (fig. 47, /), and they are commonly found in 
myriads together in the rock. As before said, they belong to 
the same great group as the living Water-fleas {Ostracoda), 
Besides these, we find the pod-shaped head-sliields of the 
shrimp-like Phyilopods — such as Caryocaris (fig. 47, and 
Ccraiiocaris, More important, however, than any of these are 
the Trilohitcs, which may be considered as attaining their maxi- 
mum development in the Lower Silurian. The huge Paradoxidcs 
of the Cambrian have now disappeared, and with them almost 
all the principal and characteristic “ primordial” genera, save 
Olatus and Ay/iostus. In their place we liave a great number 
of new forms — some of them, like the great Asap/i/zs iyranjuts 
of the Upper Llandcilo (fig. 47, ^), attaining a length of a foot 
or more, and thus liarclly yielding in the matter of size to their 
ancient rivals. Almost every subdivision of the Lower Silurian 
series has its own special and characteristic species of Trilo- 
bites ; and the study of these is therefore of great importance 
to the geologist A few widely-dispersed and characteristic- 
species have been here figured (fig. 47) ; and the following 
may be considered as the principal Lower vSilurian genera — 
AsapJtus^ Cheirurus^ Am pyx, Cah 7 ncnt% Trinuckzfs^ 

/deltas^ I/h?uns, Hafpes^ Remoplcurides, Phaaps, 

AcidaspiSy and Ilomalonoius, a few of them ])assing upwards 
under new forms into the Upper Silurian. 

Coming next to the JM/i/sray we find tlie group of the Sea- 
mosses and Sea-mats (Fidyzmr) represented now by quite a 
number of forms. Amongst these are examples of the true 
I.ace-corals (^Retepcmi and Fcfiestclla), witli their netted fan-like 
or funnel-shaped fronds ; and along witli these are numerous 
delicate encrusting forms, whicdi grew parnsitically attached to 
shells and corals {Tlippotliociy AlcetOy See.); ])iit perhaps the 
most characteristic forms belong to the genus Piilodicfya (figs. 
48 and 4c^). In this grou]") tlie frond is flattened, with thin 
striated edges, sometimes sword-like or scimitar-shaped, but 
often more or less branched ; and it consists of two layers of 
( ells, separated by a delicate membrane, and opening upon 
opposite sides. Each of these little chambers or cells” was 
originally tenanted by a minute animal, and the whole llms 
constituted a compound organism or colony. 

The Lanqvshells or Rrachupods are so numerous, and pre- 
sent such varied types, both in this and the succeeding ])eriod 
of the Upper Silurian, that the name of Age of Brachiopods’' 
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has with justice been applied to the Silurian period as a whole. 
It would be impossible here to enter into details as to the 







hi^. 48. -Ptilodktya /ctkiformh. a. 
Small sp<*cimen of the natural ^.i/e ; A 
( 'rn'ss-'>ectiim, Siliowiiig; the Khape t»f the 
frond ; r, l‘ortion of the surface, enlaraed. 
Trenton Limestonn and Cincinnati Ciroup, 
Ann'i-ica. (Original.) 


Fig. 49. — A, Ptilodiciya acutn : B, /V//- 
odtetya Silrnffen. a, Fragment, of the 
natural size ; h. Portion, enlarged to show 
the ccll-s Cincinnati Croup of Ohio and 
Canada. (Original ) 


many dltibrent forms of Brarhiopods which ])resent themselves 
in the l.owcr iiilurian deposits; but we may select the three 
genera Orthis, Sirophotnena^ and Lephena for illustration, as 
belne sftecially cliaraclcristic of this ])enod, though not exclu- 







WF: 





I'lg. 50. — P,ower Silurian Brachiopods, a and a\ Orfhis hf/orain, l.l.indeiio-Caradoc, 
Pritnui and America ; /<, Orihis JlabeUuhint, Caradoc. Briuiin ; c, Orthis ^Hbquadtixta, 
( uuuinati Croup, America , r', Interior of the dorsal valve of the same; Sirophi>- 
»u-iui dcltoidea, IJandeilo-Caradoc. Britain and America, (After Meek, Eall, and 
•Salter.) 

sively confined to it. The numerous shells w’hich belong to 
the extensive and cosmopolitan genus Ort/iis (fig. 50, a, r, 



no 
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and iig, 51, c and d\ are usually more or less transversely- 
oblong or subquadrate, the two valves (as more or less in all 



rig. St. — Lower Silurian nrachiopods, n, Sfro/>homen(i altnnidia, Cincinnati C.roup, 
America ; Ik S/ro/Ji/»ucmt Trenton and (’incinnati Croups, .\iiicrica ; r, Orthis 

ic'itntiintiria, C-'aradoc, Kurope, and America; d\ Orihis phcaitlla, Cincinnati 
(iroup, America: t’, r'. J.ef'twna svneen, Llandeilo and Caraduc, Europe and Ame- 
rica. (After Meek, Hall, and the Author.) 

the Prrachiopods) of unequal sizes, generally more or less con- 
vex, and marked with radiating ribs or lines. The valves of 
the shell are united to one another by teeth and sockets, and 
there is a straiglit liinge-line. The beaks are also separated 
by a distinct .space (“hinge-area"), formed in part by each 
valve, whicli is perforated by a triangular opening, through 
which, in the living condition, passed a muscular cord attach- 
ing the shell to some foreign object. The genus Strophomnia 
(fig. 50, d, and 51,^? and h) is very like Orthis in general char- 
acter ; but the shell is usually much flatter, one or other valve 
often being concave, the hinge-line is longer, and the aperture 
for the emission of the stalk of attachment is partially closed 
by a calcareous plate. In Leptmna^ again (fig. 51, e), the shell 
is like Strophomaia in many respects, but generally comi)ara- 
tively longer, often com])Iete]y semicircular, and having one 
valve convex and tlie other valve concave. Amongst other 
genera of Brachiopods which are largely rcpre.sented in the 
Lower Silurian rocks may be mentioned lAugida^ Crania, 
Disci na, Trematis, Sipkonoireta, Acrofreta, Rhynchonella, and 
Aihyris ; but none of these can claim the importance to which 
the three previously-mentioned groups are entitled. 

Tlie remaining Lower Silurian groups of MoUusca can ]>e 
but briefly glanced at here. The Bivalves {Lameiiibranckiata) 
And numerous representatives, belonging to such genera as 
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Modiolopsis, Ctenodonta^ Orthonota, Palmarca^ Lyrodesma^ Am- 
bony May and Ckidophonts, The Univalves (Gasteropoda) are 
also very numerous, the two most important genera being 
MurMsonia (fig. 52) and Pleuroiomaria, In both these groups 
the outer lip of the shell is notched ; but the shell 
in the former is elongated and turreted, whilst in 
the latter it is depressed. The curious oceanic 
Univalves known as the Heteropods are also very 
abundant, the principal forms belonging to Bel- 
leropJwn and Madurca. In the former (fig. 53) 
there is a symmetrical convoluted shell, like that 
of the Pearly Nautilus in shape, but without any 
internal partitions, and having the aperture of- 
ten expanded and notched behind. The si)ecies 
of Madurea (fig. 54) are found both in North 
America and in Scotland, and are exclusively 
confined to the Lower Silurian period, so far 
as knowm. They have the shell coiled into a 
fiat spiral, the mouth being furnished with a 
very curious, thick, and solid lid or ^‘opercu- 
lum.” The Lower Silurian PteropodSy or “Wing- 
ed Snails,” are numerous, and belong principally 
to the genera 'P/ieca, Conulariay and ToitacuHteSy 
the last-mentioned of these often being extremely abundant in 
certain strata. 

Lastly, the Lower Silurian Rocks have yielded a vast number 



Fig. yt.- Mur- 
. hisouia gr ac iL .. , 
Trenton I.inie- 

Ptorie, A 

(After ] 



of chambered shells, referable to animals which belong to the 
same great division as the Cuttle-fishes (the Ctphalopodd)^ and 
of which the Pearly Nautilus is the only living represeritative at 
the present day. In this group of Cephalopods the animal 
possesses a well-developed external shell, which is divided 
into chambers by shelly partitions (“septa”). The animal 
lives in llie last-formed and largest chamber of the shell, to 
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which it is organically connected by muscular attachments. 

The head is furnished with long musculai’ processes or ‘‘ arms/' 



54. - DiflTercnt views of I\Tachtrea crcnulata, Quebec Group. Newfoundland 
(After Billings.) 


and can be protruded from the mouth of the shell at will, or 
again withdrawn within it. We learn, also, from the Pearl)' 
Nautilus, that these animals must have porascssed two ])airs of 
breathing organs or “ gills hence all these foims are grouped 
together under the name of the “ Tetrabrauchiatc ” Cephalo* 
pods (Gr. tetra^ four; h?'agcJna^ gill)' the otlier hand, the 
ordinary Cuttle-fishes and Calamaries either ])osses.s an internal 
skeleton, or if they have an external sliell, it is not eluiinbered ; 
their “arms” are furnished with powerful organ.s of adhesion 
in the form of suckers ; and they jjos.scss only a single jiair of 
gills. For tills last reason they are termed the “ J )il)raiu hiate ” 
C^ephalopods (Cir. dis, twice; hra^^cJiia^ gill). No trac'e of the 
true Cuttle-fishes has yet been found in Lower Silurian deixisits: 
hut the Tetra branchiate group is represented ]>y a great niiiii- 
her of forms, sometimes of great size. Hie jirincipal Lower 
vSilurian genus is the well-knowm and widely-distri1)uted Oriho- 
ccras (fig. 55). The shell in this genus agrees with that of the 
existing Pearly Nautilus^ in consisting of numerous chambers 
separated by shelly jiartitions (or septa), tlie latter being per 
forated by a tulje whicli runs the wliole length of the shell 
after the last chamber, and is known as the “siphuncle” (fig. 
56, .r). The last chamber formed is the largest, and in it the 
animal lives. The chambers beliind this are apparently filled 
w'ith some gas secreted by the animal itself; and these are sup- 
])Osed to act a.s a kind of float, enabling the creature to move 
with ease under the 'weight of its shell. I1ie various air- 
chambers, though the siphuncle passes through them, have no 
direct connection with one another ; and it is believed that the 
animal has the powder of slightly altering its specific gravity, 
and thus of rising or sinking in the w^ater by driving additional 
fluid into the siphuncle cr partially emptying it. The Ortho- 
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aras further agrees with the Pearly Nautilus in the fact that 
the partitions or septa separating the different air-chambers are 



f itr. 55, — Fragment of Orthoccras crehri- 
s<‘phim^ Cincinnati Group, North America, 
of the natural .sire. The lower figure is a 
section showing the air-chambers, and the 
f 'I tn and position of the sipluuicie. (After 
Hillings ) 



h'ig. 56 — Restoration of Orthoerras^ 
the shell being su))poscd to be divided ver 
tically, and only its upper part being 
show'll, a, Arms : J, Muscular tube 
(“funnel”) by which water is expelled 
from the mantle-chaml>er ; r, Air-cliam- 
bers \ j, Siphunclc. 


simple and smooth, concave in front and convex behind, and 
devoid of the elaborate lobalion which they exhibit in the 
Ammonites ; whilst the sipliiincle pierces the septa either in 
the centre or near it. In the Nautilus, however, the sliell is 
roiled into a flat s])iral ; whereas in Orthoccras the shell is a 
straight, longer or shorter cone, tapering behind, and gradu- 
ally expanding towards its mouth in front. The chief objec- 
tions to the belief that the animal of the Orthoccras was essen- 
tially like that of the Pearly Nautilus are— the comparatively 
small size of the body-chamber, the often contracted aperture 
of the mouth, and the enormous size of some specimens of 

^ This illustration is taken from a rough sketch made by the author 
many years ago, but he is unable to say from what original source it was 
copied. 

H 
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the shell. Thus, some Orthocerata have been discovered 
measuring ten or twelve feet in length, with a diameter of a 
foot at the larger extremity. These colossal dimensions cer- 
tainly make it difficult to imagine that the comparatively small 
body-chamber could have held an animal large enough to move 
a load so ponderous as its own shell. To some, this difficulty 
has appeared so great that they prefer to believe that the 
Orthoceras did not live in its shell at all, but that its sliell was 
an internal skeleton similar to what we shall find to exist in 
many of the true Cuttle-fishes. There is something to be said 
in favour of this view, but it would compel us to believe in tlie 
existence in Lower Silurian times of Cuttle-fishes fully equal 
in size to the giant “ Kraken ” of fable. It need only be 
added in this connection that the Lower Silurian rocks have 
yielded the remains of many other Tetrabranchiate Cephalo- 
pods besides Orthoceras, Some of these belong to Cyrtoceras, 
which only differs from Orthoceras in tlie bow-shaped form of 
the shell ; others belong to Phragmoccras^ JJtidtes, 8zc. ; and, 
lastly, we have true Nai/tt/i, with their spiral shells, closely 
resembling the existing Pearly Nautilus. 

Whilst all the sub-kingdoms of the Invertebrate animals are 
represented in the Lower Silurian rocks, no traces of Verte- 
brate animals have ever been discovered in these ancient 
deposits, unless tlie so-called Conodonts ” found by Pander 
in vast numbers in strata of this age * in Russia should i)rove 
to be really of this nature. These problematical bodies are of 
microscopic size, and have the form of minute, conical, tooth- 
shaped si)ines, with sharp edges, and hollow at the base. 
Their original discoverer regarded tliem as tlK^ horny teeth 
of fishes allied to the I.ampreys ; but Owen came to the con- 
clusion that they }:)robably belonged to Invertebrates. The 
recent investigation of a vast number of similar but slightly 
larger bodies, of very various fomis, in the Carboniferous rocks 
of Ohio, has led Professor Newberry to tlie conclusion that 
these singular fo.ssils really are, as Pander thought, the teeth of 
Cyclostomatous fishes. The whole of this difficult question 
has thus been reojiened, and we may yet have to record the 
first advent of Vertebrate animals in the Lower Silurian. 

* According to Pander, the ** Conodonts are found not only in the 

Lower Silurian beds, but .ilso in the “ Ungnlite Grit ” (Upper Cambri.in), 
as, well as in the Devonian and Carboniferous deposits of Russia. Should 
the Conodonts proveto be truly the remains of fishes, we should thus have 
to transfer the first aj)pearance of Vertebrates to, at any rate, as early a 
period as the Upper Cambrian. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE UPPER SILURIAN PERIOD. 

Having now treated of the Lower Silurian period at consider- 
able length, it will not be necessary to discuss the succeeding 
group of the Upper Silurian in the same detail — the more so, 
as with a general change of species the Upper Silurian animals 
belong for the most ])art to the same great types as those which 
distinguish the Lower Silurian. As compared, also, as regards 
the total bulk of strata concerned, the thickness of the L'pper 
Silurian is generally very much below that of the Lower Silurian, 
indicating that tliey represent a proportionately shorter period 
of time. In considering the general succession of the Upper 
Silurian beds, we shall, as before, select Wales and America as 
being two regions where these deposits are typically developed. 

In Wales and its borders the general succession of tlie 
Upper Silurian rocks may be taken to be as follows, in ascend- 
ing order (fig. 57) 

(1) The base of the Upi)er Silurian series is constituted by 
a series of arenaceous beds, to which the name of ‘‘ May flill 
Sandstone ” was a])plied by Sedgwick. These are succeeded 
by a series of gi'eenish-grey or pale-grey slates (‘^ Tarannon 
Shales”), sometimes of great thickness; and these two groups 
of beds together form what may be termed the Alay Hill 
Group'" (Upper Idandovery of Murchison). Though not very 
extensively developed in Britain, this zone is one very well 
marked l)y its fossils; and it corresjxmds with the “Clinton 
Cirou])” of North America, in which similar fossils occur. In 
South Wales this group is clearly unconfonnable to the highest 
member of the subjacent I .ower Silurian (the Llandovery group) ; 
and there is reason to believe that a similar, though less con- 
s])icuous, physical break occurs very generally between the 
base of tlie Upper and the summit of the Lower Silurian. 

(2) The Wenlock Group succeeds the May Hill group, and 
constitutes the middle member of the Upper Silurian. At its 
base it may have an irregular limestone (“AVoolhope Lime- 
stone”), and its summit may be formed by a similar but thicker 
calcareous deposit (“Wenlock Limestone”); but the bulk of the 
group is made up of the argillaceous and shaly strata known as 
the “ Wenlock Shale.” In North Wales the Wenlock group is 
represented by a great accumulation of flaggy and gritty strata 
(the “ Denbighshire Flags and Grits”), and similar beds (the 
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Coniston Flags ” and Coniston Grits take the same place 
ill the north of England. 

(3) The Ludlmv Group is the highest member of the Upper 
Silurian, and consists typically of a lower arenaceous and shaly 
series (the “Lower Ludlow Hock’’) a middle calcareous 
member (the “ Aymestry Limestone”), and an upper shaly and 
sandy series (the “ Upper Ludlow Rock ” and “ Downton Sand- 
stone”). At the summit, or close to the summit, of the Upjier 
Ludlow, is a singular stratum only a few inches thick (vary- 
ing from an inch to a foot), which contains numerous remains 
of crustaceans and fishes, and is well known under the name 
of the “bone-bed.” Finally, the Upper Ludlow rock graduates 
invariably into a series of red sandy deposits, which, when of 
a flaggy cliaracter, are known locally as the “ d'ile-stones.” 
These beds are probably to be regarded as the highest member 
of the Upper Silurian ; but they are sometimes looked upon as 
passage-beds into the Old Red Sandstone, or as the base of 
this formation. It is, in fact, aj)parently impossible to draw* 
any actual line of demarcation between the Upper Silurian and 
the overlying deposits of the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone 
series. Loth in Britain and in America the Low^er Devonian 
beds repose w'ith perfect conformity upon the highest Silurian 
l)eds, and the tw*o formations apj)ear to ])ass into one anotlier 
by a gradual and imperceptible transition. 

The Upjier Silurian strata of Britain vary from perhaps 
3000 or 4000 feet in thickness up to 8000 or io,oco feet. In 
North America tlie coiTCsponding series, though also variable, 
is generally of much smaller thickness, and maybe under 1000 
feet. The general succession of the Upper Silurian deposits 
of North America is as follows : — 

(1) Medina Sandstone . — This constitutes the base of the 
Upper Silurian, and consists of sandy strata, singularly devoid 
of life, and passing below^ in some localities into a conglo- 
merate (“Oneida Conglomerate”), wLich is stated to contain 
pebbles derived from the older beds, and which w’ould thus 
indicate an unconformity between the Upper and Lower 
Silurian. 

(2) Clinton Group . — Above the Medina sandstone are 
beds of sandstone and shale, sometimes wuth calcareous bands, 
which constitute what is known as the “ Clinton Group.” The 
Medina and Clinton groups are undoubtedly the equivalent of 
the “ May Hill Group ” of Britain, as shown by the identity of 
their fossils. 
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Generalised Section of the Upper Silurian Strata 
OF Wales and Shropshire. 

Fjg. 57. 

^ Base of Old Red Sand- 
j stone. 


Tile-stones. 


Upper Ludlow Rock. 

Aymestry Limestone. 

Lower l.udlow Rock. 

Wenlock l,imestone. 

( Weidock Shale (Den})if^^h- 
< sliiie Fla^^s and Grits of 
( Noith Wales). 

Woolbope Limestone. 
Tarannon .Shales. 

May Hill Sandstone. 


Llandovery Rocks. 


(3) iViagara Group , — This group consists typically of c 
series of argillaceous beds (“Niagara Shale’’) capped by 
limestones (“Niagara lamestone ; and the name of the 
group is derived from the fact that it is over limestones of this 
age that the Niagara river is precipitated to form the great 
Falls. In places the Niagara group is wholly calcareous, 
and it is continued upwards into a series of marls and sand- 
stones, with beds of salt and masses of gyf)sum (the “ Salina 
Group”), or into a series of magnesian limestones (“Guelph 
Limestones”). The Niagara group, as a whole, corresponds 
unequivocally with the Wenlock grouj) of Britain. 

(4) Loivcr lidderberg The U])per Silurian period 

in North America was terminated by the deposition of a series 
of calcareous beds, which derive the name of T.ower Helder- 
berg” from the lielderberg mountains, south of Albany, and 
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which are divided into several zones, capable of recognition by 
their fossils, and known by local names (Tentaculite Lime- 
stone, Water-lime, Lower Pentamerus Limestone, Delthyris 
Shaly Limestone, and Upper Pentamerus Limestone). As a 
whole, this series may be regarded as the equivalent of the 
Ludlow group of Britain, though it is difficult to establish any 
precise parallelism. The summit of the Lower Hclderberg 
group is constituted by a coarse-grained sandstone (the “ Oris- 
kany Sandstone*’), replete with organic remains, which have 
to a large extent a Silurian fades. Opinions differ as to whether 
this sandstone is to be regarded as the highest bed of the Upper 
Silurian or the base of tlie Devonian. We thus see that in 
America, as in Britain, no other line than an artificial one can be 
drawn between the Upper Silurian and the overlying Devonian. 

As regards the life of the Upper Silurian period, we have, as 
before, a number of so-called “ Phicoids,” the true vegetable 
nature of whicli is in many instances beyond doubt. In addi- 
tion to these, however, we meet for the first time, in deposits 
of this age, with the remains of genuine land-plants, though 
our knowledge of these is still loo scanty to enable us to con- 
struct any detailed picture of the terrestrial vegetation of the 
period. Some of these remains indicate tl^e existence of the 
remarkable genus Lepidodendron a genus which })]aycd a part 
of great importance in the forests of the Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous i)eriods, and which may be regarded as a gigantic and 
extinct type of the Club-mosses {Lycopodiacca^), Near the 
summit of the Ludlow formation in Britain there have also 
been found beds charged with numerous small globular bodies, 
which Dr Hooker has shown to be the seed-vessels or “spor- 
angia” of Club-mosses. Principal Dawson further states that 
he has seen in the same fomiation fragments of wood with the 
structure of the singular Devonian Conifer known as Proto- 
taxites. Lastly, the same distinguished observer has described 
from the Upper Silurian of North America the remains of the 
singular land-plants belonging to the genus Psilop/iyton, whicli 
will be referred to at greater length hereafter. 

The marine life of the Up[)er Silurian is in the main con- 
stituted by types of animals similar to those characterising the 
Lower Silurian, though for the most part belonging to diflerent 
sjiecies. The Protozoans are represented principally by Stro- 
matopora and Ischadites. along with a number of undoubted 
sponges (such as Amphispongia, Astrceospongia^ Astylospongia, 
and Palmomanon), 

Amongst the Cixlmteratcs, we find the old group of Grap- 
tolites now verging on extinction. Individuals still remain 
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numerous, but the variety of generic and specific types has 

now become greatly reduced. All the branching and complex 

forms of the Arenig, the twin-Grap- 

tolites and DicranograpH of the 

Llandeilo, and the double-celled | 

Diplogt^apH and Clhnacograpii of | # 

tlie Bala group, have now disap- 3 

peared. in their place we have ^ 1 B 

the singular Retiolites^ with its curi- ^ |1 

ously-reticulated skeleton; and seve- i 

ral s])ecics of the single-celled genus ^ 

MoNog?'aptuSy of which a character- ^ 

istic species {M. priodon) is here ^ 

figured. If we remove from this ^ i/w 

group the plant-like DidyonerncB^ ^ 

which arc still jiresent, and which ^ 

survive into the Devonian, no ^ 

known species of Gniptidlie has ^ 

hitherto been detected in strata ^ 

higher in geological position than ^ 

the Ludlow. This, therefore, jire- § ^ 

sents us with the first instance we 

linve as yet met with of the total A % i|P 

disappearance and exdnction of a 

great and important series ot or- shgiitiy eniargcii. ii, Frag- 

■ r . mcnt of tlic same viewed froju 

101 ms. bohind. C, Fragment of l)ic same 

'Pile Cora /s are very numerously viewed in front, showing the i 

. . . .... . the cellules. Cross-section 

represented in the Uiiper Silurian of the same. From the Wenioa 
rocks, some of the liinesloiics (such In" silmir'ToHguili’)'''''’ 
as the Wenlock Limestone) being 

often largely composed of the slccletons of these animals. 
Almost ail the known forms of this period belong to llie 
two great divisions of the Rugose and Tabulate corals, the 
former being represented by species of /Aiphrentis, 07 nphywa^ 
Cystiphyllum^ Siromhodes, Accrvularia^ CyaihophyUuni^ &c. ; 
whilst the latter belong principally to the genera Favosites, 
C/taktos, IJalysiies, Syruigopora^ Holioliics^ and Plasifiopora. 
Amongst the Rugosa, the first aiipearance of the great and 
important genus CyathopJiyilufii^ so characteristic of the Talm- 
ozoic period, is to be noted ; and amongst the Tabula fa 
we have similarly the hrst apjicarance, in force at any rate, 
of tlie widely-spread genus Faimlks — the “ Honeycomb- 
corals.” The “ Chain- corals” {If aly sites), figured below (fig. 59), 
are also very common examples of the Tabulate corals during 
this period, though they occur likewise in the Lower Silurian. 
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Amongst the Echinodermaiay all those orders which have 
hard parts capable -of ready preservation are more or less 



Fig. 59.— cateuula^itr, small variety, of the natural si7e ; />, Fragment 
a large variety of the same, of the natural size ; Fragrrient of litnestoiu: with tlie tnhos 
of Hnlysttes ay^lomcratii, of the natural size, ti, V'crtiral section of two tulies of llic 
same, showing the tahula;, enlarged. Niagara Lunestone ^W'diluck), Canada. (Original ) 

largely represented. We have no trace of the Holotharians 
or Sea-cucumbers ; ])ut this is not surprising, as the record of 
the past is throughout almost silent as to the former existence 
of these soft-bodied creatures, the scattered plates and s])icules 
in their skin offering a very uncertain chance of preservation 
in the fossil condition. The Sea-urchins {Echinouh) are said 
to be represented by examples of the old genus Pahechinus, 
The Star-fishes {Asteroids) and the I brittle- stars {Ophiuroidi) 
are, comparatively speaking, largely represented ; the former 
by species of Palasterina (hg. 60), Fakeastcr (fig. 60), Pahe4> 
anna (fig. 60), Fetraster^ Glypfasier, and Lepidastcr — and the 
latter by species of Frotaster (fig, 61), I^ikeodisciis^ Acroura^ 
and EudaiUa. singular Cystideans, or “ CUobe Crinoids,'’ 

with their globular or ovate, tessclated bodies (fig. 46, A, C, D,), 
are also not uncommon in tlie Upper Silurian ; and if they do 
not become finally extinct here, they certainly survive the close 
of this period by but a very brief tiniec By far the most im- 
portant, however, of the Ui)])er Silurian Echinoderms, are the 
Sea-lilies or Crhioids. The limestones of this })criod are often 
largely composed of the fragmentary columns and detached 
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plates of these creatures, and some of them (such as the Wen- 
lock Limestone of Dudley) have yielded perhaps the most 



tig. 6o.~Upi>er Silurian Star-fi<^hcs. i, Pahisterina privunux. Lower Ludlow, 2, 
Pa/ci'fisfcr Ruthvi'niy Lower Ludlow; 3, Palteocovia Calvini^ Lower Ludlow. (After 
Sailer.) 


excluisitely-preserved examples of this group with which we 
are as yet accpiainted. However varied in their forms, these 



Fig. 6r. -A. Proiasier showing the disc and bases of the arms ; B, Por- 

tion of an arm, greatly enlarged. Lower Ludlow. (After Salter.) 


beautiful organisms consist of a globular, ovate, or pear-shaped 
body (the “ calyx ”), suj)ported upon a longer or shorter 
jointed stem (or “ column ”). The body is covered externally 
with an armour of closely-fitting calcareous plates (fig. 62), and 
its upper surface is protected by similar but smaller plates 
more loosely connected by a leathery integument. From the 
upper surface of the body, round its margin, springs a series 
of longer or shorter tiexible processes, composed of innu- 
merable calcareous joints or pieces, movably united with one 
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another. The arms are typically five in numbp; but they 
generally subdivide at least once, sometimes twice, and they 



Fig 63. — Upper Silurian Crinoids. a, Calyx and arms of F . ucalyfiiocriiius 
i;ts, Wcnlock Limestone , Jchtkyocrinus itetns, Niagaia lanicstoiie, America ; 

I uxactirms tubcrcuiatus, Wenlock f.imcstone. (After M‘Loy and Hvill.) 

are furnished with similar but more slender lateral branches 
or pinnules/’ thus giving rise to a crown of delicate feathery 
plumes. The column " is the stem by which the animal is 
attached permanently to the bottom of the sea; and it is com- 
posed of numerous separate plates, so jointed together that 
whilst the amount of movement between any two pieces must 
be very limited, the entire column acquires more or less flexi- 
bility, allowing the organism as a whole to wave backwards and 
forwards on its stalk. Into the ex<|uisite minuthz of structure 
by which the innumerable parts entering into the composition 
of a single Crinoid are adapted for their proj)er juirposes in 
the economy of the animal, it is impossible to enter here. No 
period, as before said, has yielded examples of greater beaut}' 
than the Upper Silurian, the principal genera represented 
l>eing Cyathocriniis, Platycrinin^ Marsitpiocrinus^ Taxocritius, 
E ucalyptocrinus, Idithyocrwus, Alai'iacrinuSy Pcricchocrinus, 
Glyp/ocnnus, Crotalocrinus^ and Edriocrifws, 

The tracks and burrows of Anndidcs are as abundant in 
the Upper Silurian strata as in older deposits, and have just 
as commonly been regarded as plants. The most abundant 
forms are the cylindrical, twisted bodies (Planolites), which are 
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so frequently found on the surfaces of sandy beds, and which 
have been described as the stems of sea-weeds. These fossils 
(fig. 63), however, can be nothing more, in most cases, than 



Fig. 63. ' Piattolites -nul^nris^ the filletJ*wp burrows of a marine worm. 
Upper Siiuiian (Clinton Group), Canada. (Original.) 


tile filled-up burrows of marine worms resembling the living 
Lob-worms. There are also various remains which belong to 
the group of the tube-inhabiting Annelides {Tiihicola). Of 
this nature are the tubes of Scrpuliies and Coniulifcs^ and the 
little spiral discs of Spiro phis Lavisii, 

Amongst the Ariiadates^ we still meet only with the remains 
of Crustaceans. Besides the little bivalved Ostracotf a —Vih\c\i 
here are occasionally found of the size of beans — and various 
Phyllopods of different kinds, we have an abundance of Trilo- 
bites. 'These last-mentioned ancient types, however, are now 
beginning to show signs of decadence ; and thougli still indi- 
vidually numerous, tliere is a great diminution in the number 
of generic types. Many of the old genera, which flourished 
so abundantly in Lower Silurian seas, have now died out ; 
and the group is represented chiefly by species of Cheirurus, 
Enerinrerus^ JF/arpes, Eroetus^ Lichas^ Addaspis^ Illcenus^ Caly- 
mene^ Ilomalonotus, and Phacops — the last of these, one of tlic 




Fig <>4. — Upper Silurian Trilobites. /t, Chcirums hhHucronnius^ Wenlock and Cara* 
doc; i'hncops lort^tcaudalHs^ Wenlock, liritain, and Arnenca ; t, J'/uicopi) 

VV''en!c«;k and Ludlow; d, Ilarpes ufignla, Upper bilunan, Bohemia (Atier Sailer 
and Barraiidc.) 


bites are represented — all, however, belonging to genera whicli 
have their commencement in the Lower Silurian period. In 
addition to the above, the Ludlow rocks of Britain and the 
Lower Helderberg beds of North America have yielded the 
remains of certain singular Crustaceans belonging to tlie 
extinct order of the FMrypterida. Some of these wonderful 
forms are not remarkable for their size ; but others, such as 
Ptcrygottis Anglicus (fig. 65), attain a length of six feet or more, 
and may fairly be considered as the giants of their class. The 
Eurypterids are most nearly allied to the existing King-crabs 
{Limuli)^ and have the anterior end of the body covered with 
a great head-shield, carrying two pairs of eyes, the one simple 
and the other compound. The feelers are converted into 
pincers, whilst the last pair of limbs have their bases covered 
witli spiny teeth so as to act as jaws, and are fiattened and 
widened out towards their extremities so as to offic iate as 
swumming-paddles. The hinder extremity of the body is com- 
posed of thirteen rings, which have no legs attached to them ; 
and the last segment of the tail is either a flattened plate or a 
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narrow, sword-shaped spine. Fragments of the skeleton are 
easily recognised by the peculiar scale-like markings with 
which the surface is adorned, and 
which look not at all unlike the 
scales of a fish. The most fam- 
ous locality for these great Crus- 
taceans is Lesmahagow, in Lan- 
arkshire, where many different 
species have been found. The 
true King-crabs (IJm/zI/) of exist- 
ing seas also appear to have been 
represented by at least one form 
{Neolhnulus) in the Upper Silu- 
rian. 

Coming to the MoUusca^ we 
note the occurrence of the same 
great groups as in the Lower 
Silurian. Amongst the Sea- 
mosscs {Poly zoo) ^ we have the 
ancient Lace - corals {Fcncstella 
and Rckpora)^ with the nearly- 
allied Glauconome, and species of 
Piilodidya (fig. 66) ; whilst many 
forms often referred here may 
probably have to be transferred 
to the Corals, just as some so- 
called Corals will ultimately be 
removed to the present group. 

I’he Brachiopods continued 
to nourish during the Upper 
Silurian period in immense num- 
bers and under a greatly in- 
creased variety of forms. The three prominent Lower 
Silurian genera Orfhis, Strop/iomena, and Lcptmna are still 
well represented, though they have lost their former pre- 
eminence. Amongst the numerous types wdiich have now 
come upon the scene for the first time, or which have now a 
special development, are Spirifera and Peniamcms. In the 
first of these (fig. 69, by c), one of the valves of the shell (the 
dorsal) is furnished in its interior with a pair of great calca- 
reous spires, which served for the support of the long and 
fringed fleshy processes or arms w^hich were attached to the 
sides of the mouth. In the genus Pmtamcrus (fig. 70) the 

* In all the Lamp-shells the irioiUh is provided with two long fleshy 
organs, which carry delicate filaments on their sides, and which are 



(antenna:), terminating ui nippmg- 
cl.'iwb ; o (\ Eyes ; m w, Three pairs of 
jointed limbs, with pointed extremi- 
ties : n //, Swiminlng-paddh's, the bases 
of which are spiny .and art as jaw s. 
Upper Silurian, Lanarkshire. (After 
Henry Wocxlwavd.) 
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shell is curiously subdivided in its interior by calcareous 
plates. The Pentameri commenced their existence at the very 



6^'). —Upper Silurian Polyzoa. i. Fan-shaped frond of Khinopcra verrucosa l \a^ 
Portion of the surface of the same, enlarged : a and art, J'kiono^ora enstjortnis, of the 
natural size and enlarged ; ^ and ^a, Ilclopom fra^ilis, of the nattiral size and en- 
larged ; 4 and 4rt, raripora^ of the natural size and enlarged. The speci- 
mens are all from the Clinton Formation (May Hill (Iroup) of C anada. (Original.) 


close of the Lower Silurian (Llandovery), and survived to the 
close of the Ui)j'jer Silurian ; but they are specially character- 
istic of the May Hill and Wenlock groups, botli in Britain 
and in other regions. C)ne species, Peniamerus ga/eatns, is 
common to Sweden, Britain, and America. Amongst the 
remaining Upper Silurian Brachiopods are the extraordinary 

usually coiled into a spiral. These organs are known as the “arms,” 
and it is from their presence that the name of Brae hi opoda''' is derived 
(Gr. brackiorj, arm ; podes^ feet). In some cases the aims are merely coiletl 
away within the shell, without any support ; but in other cases they me 
carried upon a more or less elaborate shelly loop, often spr)ken of as the 
“ carriage-.spring apparatus.” In the Sprnfers, and in other ancient 
genera, this apparatus is coiled iij> into a complicated spiral (tig. 67). It 



Fig. 67 . — Spiriferct hjysterica . The right-hand figure shows the interior of the 
dorsal valve, with the calcareous spires for the support of the arms. 


is these “arms,” with or without the .‘jupporting loops or spires, which 
serve as one of the .special characters distinguishing the Brachiopods from 
the true Bivalves {Lamellibranchiata). 
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TrirnerelUds; the old and at the same time modern Linguke, 
Discince, and Cranm ; together with many species of Atrypa 


■'m 


■/;, -3! ; 


F»g, 68. — Upper Silurian Prachiopods. nn*, I.Ff>i 0 C(rlia platto-convexn^ Clinton 
Crou]). America; 6', Clinton Croup, America ; c, Khynchontlla 

\Hnt'ata, Niaj^ara Croup, America, and Wenlock Group, liritain; d d\ OrihU tdegati^ 
tula^ Tdandeilo to Ludlow, America and Kurope; e /, Atrypa hemispherical Clinton 
( iroup, America, and Llandovery and May Hill Groups, Britain ; f f •, Atrypa congesia^ 
Clinton Grroup, America ; g g* , Urthis Davidsoni, Clinton Group, America. (After Hall, 
Billings, and the Author.) 

(fig. 68, c)^ Lcptocalia (fig. 68, d)^ RhynchoncIIa (fig. 68, <:), 

Merisiella (fig. 69, t7, <?,/), Athyris^ Reizia^ Chofieies^ &c. 






Wi 


liA 


-rt, J\ferisfe//a intermedia, Niagara Group, America ; h, Spirifera A iagar- 

A « J C'j. -y -Ai Tiiit-,. T ^1 


Niagara Group, America ; d, Sircphataena {Streptarhynchus^ svhplafm^ Niagara G-roup, 
America ; e, Merisiella naxiformis. Ni;^ara Group, America ; RMeristclla cylindrua^ 
Niagara Group, America. (After Hall, Billings, and the Author.) 


The higher groups of the Mollusca are also largely repre- 
sented in the Upper Silurian. Apart from some singular types, 
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such as the huge and thick-shelled Megalomi oi the American 
Wenlock formation, the Bivalves (Lamellibranchiata) present 



l‘ig, Kuightii. Wenlock and Ludlow, The right-hand 

figure shows the internal partitions of tlie shell. 


little of special interest ; for though sufficiently numerous, they 
are rarely well preserved, and their tnie affinities are often un- 
certain. Amongst the most characteristic genera of this period 
may be mentioned Canliola (fig. 71, A and C) and Pterinea (fig. 



A 13 c: 


Fig. 7T — Upper .Silurian Bivalves. A, Cardiola interrufita, Wcnh'ck and Ludlow 
B, Fterinc(X sub/akata^ Weulock , C, Cardiola Jihrosa^ Ludlow. (Mter Sakcr and 
M ‘Coy.) 

71, B), though the latter survives to a much later date. The 
Univalves {Gasteropoda) are very numerous, and a few charac- 
teristic forms are here figured (fig. 72). Of these, no genus 
is perhaps more characteristic than Euomphaliis (fig. 72, /»), 
with its flat discoidal shell, coiled up into an oblique spiral, 
and deeply hollowed out on one side ; but examples of this 
group are both of older and of more modern date. Another 
very extensive genus, especially in America, is Platyccras (fig. 

72, a and/*), with its thin fragile shell — often hardly coiled up 
at all— its minute spire, and its widely-expanded, often sinuated 
mouth. The British Acroculm should probably be placed 
here, and the group has with reason been regarded as allied 
to the Violet-snails {lanthina) of the open Atlantic. The 
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species of Platyostoma (fig. 72, h) also belong to the same 
family ; and the entire group is continued throughout the 
Devonian into the Carboniferous. Amongst other well-known 
Upjjer Silurian Gasteropods are species of the genera Ilolopea 



Fig. 73 " Upper Silurian Gaslcropods Pltitvi'erns ventrJcosiim, Lower Helder' 
berg, America; l>, Kuovtphaiui, Jiscon,, Wenlock. Britain: Ilolof^clUt ohsoleta, Lud- 
low. iintain ; ii, Platyschisma hf'hVifcs, lJpj»er Jaidlow, Britain; Ht>lopt’U(i f^racilhr, 
Wenlock, Britain ; y, I'htfyt eras muliniHuntnm, Lower Helderberg, America; c. Holi 
f>ea SHi\oHi\a, Lower Hefdcrl>erg, America; h,h’, Platyostoma Nia^i^artittsc^ Niagara 
tiioup, America. (After Hall, M‘C.oy, and Salter.) 


(fig. 72, ^), Holopella (fig. 72, e)^ Plafyschisitia (fig. 72, d\ 
Cyclonema, Plenrotornaria^ Murchisonia^ Trochonana^ &c. The 
oceanic Univalves {Heteropods) are rep- 
resented mainly by species of BcHcro- 
phon ; and the Winged Snails, or Ptero- 
pods, can still boast of the gigantic Theca 
and Conularia, which characterise yet 
older deposits. The commonest genus 
of Ptenpoda, however, is Teniaetdites (fig. 

73), which clearly belongs here, though 
it has commonly been regarded as the 
tube of an Annelide. The shell in this 
group is a conical tube, u.sually adorned 
with prominent transverse rings, and 73.-^re»ta 

often With finer transverse or longitudi- Kuropc and Nonh America 
nal strife as w’ell ; and many beds of the 
Up}>er Silurian exhibit myriads of such tubes scattered promis- 
cuously over their surfaces. 

I 
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The last and highest group of the Mollusca — that of the 
Cephalopoda — is still represented only by Teirabranchiate 
forms; but the abundance and variety of tliese is almost 
beyond belief. Many hundreds of different species are known, 
chiefly belonging to the straight Orihoceratites^ but the slightly- 
curved Cyrtoceras is only little less common. There are also 
numerous forms of the genera Phragnioccras^ Ascoceras, Gyro- 
ceras^ Lihdtes^ and Nautilus. Here, also, are the first-known 
species of the genus Go?natites — a group which attains con- 
siderable importance in later deposits, and which is to be 
regarded as the precursor of the Ammonites of the Secondary 
period. 

Finally, we find ourselves for the first time called upon to 
consider the remains of undoubted vertebrate animals, in the 
form of Fishes. The oldest of these remains, so far as yet 
known, are found in the Lower laidlow rocks, and they con- 
sist of the bony head-shields or bucklers 
of certain singular armoured fishes belong- 
ing to the group of the Ganoids^ repre- 
sented at the present day by the Stin- 
geons, the (Ear-pikes of North America, 
and a few other less familiar forms. The 
principal Upper Silurian genus of these is 
Ftcraspis^ and the annexed illustration (fig. 
74) will give some idea of the extraordi- 
nary form of the shield covering the head 
in these ancient fishes. The remarkable 
stratum near the top of the Ludlow for- 
mation known as the ‘‘ bone-bed has 
also yielded the remains of shark-like 
fishes. Some of these, for which the name 
of Onchtis has been proposed, are in the form of com- 
pressed, slightly- curved spines (fig. 75, A), which would ap])ear 




Fig. 75. — A, Spine of Onchns tcunistrintus ; U, Shagre^n-twrales of Thehdus. Both 
from the " hone-bed " of the Upper l.udlow roeVs (After Murchiiion.) 


to be of the nature of the strong defensive spines implanted 
in front of certain of the fins in many living fishes. Besides 
these, have been found fragments of prickly skin or shagreen 
(Sphagodu$\ along with minute cushion-shaped bodies {llielo- 
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(iusy fig. 75, B), which are doubtless the bony scales of some 
fish resembling the modern Dog-fishes. As the above mentioned 
remains belong to two distinct, and at the same time highly- 
organised, groups of the fishes, it is hardly likely that we are 
really presented here with the first examples of this great class. 
On the contrary, whether the so-called “ Conodonts should 
prove to be the teeth of fishes or not, we are justified in ex- 
pecting that unequivocal remains of this grou}) of animals will 
still be found in the Lower Silurian. It is interesting, also, to 
note that the first appearance of fishes — the lowest class of 
vertebrate animals — so far as known to us at present, does not 
take place until after all the great sub-kingdoms of invertebrates 
have been long in existence; and there is no reason for think- 
ing that future discoveries will materially affect the relative 
order of succession thus indicated. 


Litkratcrk. 

From the vast and daily-increasing mass of Silurian literature, it is im- 
])ossible to do moie than select a small number t.f woiks which have a 
classical and historical interest to the English-speaking geologist, or which 
cml)ody researches on special groups of Silurian animals— anything like an 
enumeration of all the works and }>apers on this subject being wholly out 
(tf the question. Apart, therefore, from numerous and in many cases 
extremely important memoirs, by various veil-known observers, both at 
home and abroad, the following are some of the more weighty works to 
wliich the student may refer in investigating the physical characters and 
succession of the Silurian strata and their fossil contents : — 

(1) ‘ Siluria.’ Sir Roderick Murchison. 

(2) ‘ Ueology of Russia in Europe.^ Murchison (with M. de Verneuil 

and Count von Keyserling). 

(3) ‘ Bassiii Silurien de Boheme Centralc.’ Barraude. 

(4) * Introduction to the Catalogue of British Paheozoic Fossils in the 

Woodwardian Museum of Cambridge. ’ Sedgwick. 

(5) ‘ Die Urwelt Russlands.’ Eichwald. 

(6) ‘ Report on the Geology of Londonderry, Tyrone/ &c, IMrtlock. 

(7) “Geology of North Wales’’— "'Mem. Geol. Survey of Great Britain/ 

vol. iii. Ramsay. 

(8) ‘ Geology of Canada,’ 1863, Sir \Y. Fk Logan ; and the ‘ Reports of 

Progress of the Geological Survey ' since 1863. 

(9) ‘ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain.’ 

(10) ‘Reports of the Geological Surveys of the States of New York, 

Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, Venuont, Wisconsin, Miune- 

.sota,’ &c. By Emmoms, Hall, Worthen, Meek, Newberry, 

Orton, Winchell, Dale Owen, &'c. 

(11) ‘ Thesaurus Siluricus.’ Bi^by. 

112) ‘ British Palajozoic Fossils/ M‘Coy. 

(13) ‘ Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,’ M‘Coy. 

(14) “ A])pendix to the Geology of North Wales ” — ‘Mem. Geol. Survey/ 

vol. iii. Salter. 
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(15) * Catalogue of the Cambrian and Silurian Fossils in the Woodw ard- 

ian Museum of Cambridge.* Salter. 

(16) ‘ Characteristic British Fossils.* Baily, 

(17) * Catalogue of British Fossils.’ Morris. 

(15) * Palaeozoic Fossils of Canada.* Billings. 

(19) ‘ Decades of the Geological Survey of Canada.* Billings, Salter, 

Rupert Jones. 

(20) * Decades of the Geological Survey of Great Britain.’ Salter, Edward 

Ft)ihes. 

(21) ‘ Paleontology of New York,* vols. i.-iii. Hall. 

(22) * }*aIa*ontology of Illinois.* Meek and Wortheii. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TI/E DBIVONIAN AND OLD RED SANDSTONE 
PERIOD. 

Between the summit of the Ludlow formation and the strata 
which are universally admitted to belong to the Carboniferous 
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series is o, great system of deposits, to which the name of Old 
Red Sandstone” was originally applied, to distinguish them 
from certain arenaceous strata which lie above the coal (‘‘New 
Red Sandstone”). The Old Red Sandstone, properly so 
called, was originally described and investigated as occurring 
in Scotland and in South Wales and its borders; and similar 
strata occur in the south of Ireland. Subsequently it was 
discovered that sediments of a different mineral nature, and 
containing different organic remains, intervened between the 
Silurian and the Carboniferous rocks on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and strata with similar palceontological characters to these 
were found occupying a considerable area in Devonshire. I'he 
name of “ Devonian ” was applied to these deposits ; and this 
title, by common usage, has come to be regarded as synony- 
mous with the name of “ Old Red Sandstone.” Lastly, a 
magnificent series of deposits, containing marine fossils, and 
undoubtedly equivalent to the true “ Devonian ” of Devon- 
shire, Rhenish Prussia, Belgium, and France, is found to inter- 
vene in North America between the summit of the Silurian 
and the base of the Carboniferous rocks. 

Much difficulty has been felt in correlating the true “ Devon- 
ian Rocks” with the typical “Old Red Sandstone” — this diffi- 
culty arising from the fact that though both formations are 
fossiliferous, the peculiar fossils of each have only been rarely 
and partially found associated together. 11ie characteristic 
crustaceans and many of the characteristic fishes of the Old 
Red are wanting in the Devonian ; whilst the corals and 
marine shells of the latter do not occur in the former. It is 
impossible here to enter into any discussion as to the merits 
of the controversy to which this difficulty has given origin. 
No one, however, can doubt the importance and reality of the 
Devonian series as an independent system of rocks to be in- 
tercalated in point of time between the Silurian and the Car- 
boniferous. 'Phe want of agreement, both lithologically and 
pakneontologically, between the Devonian and the Old Red, 
can be explained by supposing that these two formations, 
tliough wholly or in great part contewforaneous, and tl}erefore 
strict equivalents, rej)resent deposits in two different geographi- 
cal areas, laid down under different conditions. On this view, 
the typical Devonian rocks of Europe, Britain, and North 
America are the deep-sea deposits of the Devonian period, or, 
at any rate, are genuine marine sediments fQrmed far from 
land. On the other hand, the “ Old Red Sandstone ” of 
Britain and the corresponding “Gaspe Group” of Eastern 
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Canada represent the shallow-water shore-deposits of the same 
period. In fact, the former of these last - mentioned de- 
posits contains no fossils which can be asserted positively 
to be marine (unless the Eurypterids be considered so) ; and 
it is even conceivable that it represents the sediments of an 
inland sea. Accepting this explanation in the meanwhile, 
we may very briefly consider the general succession of the 
deposits of this period in Scotland, in Devonshire, and in 
North America. 

In Scotland the ^‘Old Red*’ forms a great series of arena- 
ceous and conglomeratic strata, attaining a thickness of many 
thousands of feet, and divisible into three groups. Of these, 
the Lower Old Red Sandstone reposes with perfect confonn- 
ity upon the highest beds of the Upper Silurian, the two for- 
mations being almost inseparably united by an intermediate 
series of passage-beds.” In mineral nature this group con- 
sists principally of massive conglomerates, sandstones, shales, 
and concretionary limestones ; and its fossils consist chiefly of 
large crustaceans belonging to the family of the Eurypterids^ 
fishes, and i)lants. The Middle Old Red Sandstone consists ot 
flagstones, bituminous shales, and conglomerates, sometimes 
with irregular calcareous bands ; and its fossils are principally 
fishes and plants. It may be wholly wanting, when the Upper 
Old Red seems to repose unconformably upon the lower divi- 
sion of the series. The Uppcf^ Old Red Sandstone consists of 
conglomerates and grits, along with a great series of red and 
yellow sandstones — the fossils, as before, being fishes and re- 
mains of plants. The Upper Old Red graduates upwards 
conformably into the Carboniferous series. 

The Devonian rocks of Devonshire are likewise divisible 
into a lower, middle, and upper division. The J^wer 
Devonian or Lynton Group consists of red and })urple sand- 
stones, wuth marine fo.ssils, corresponding to the ‘‘Spirifer 
Sandstein ” of Germany, and to the arenaceous deposits (Scho- 
harie and Cauda-Galli (irits) at the base of the American 
Devonian. The Middle Deiwnian or Ilfracombe Group consists 
of sandstones and flags, with calcareous slates and crystalline 
limestones, containing many corals. It corresponds with the 
great Eifel Limestone ” of the Continent, and, in a general 
way, with the Corniferous Limestone and Hamilton group of 
North America. The Upper Deimtian or Pilton Group, lastly, 
consists of sandstones and calcareous shales which correspond 
with the “Clymenia Limestone” and ‘^Cypridina Shales” of 
the Continent, and with the Chemung and Portage groups of 
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North America. It seems quite possible, also, that the so- 
called “ Carboniferous Slates of Ireland correspond with 
this group, and that the former would be more properly re- 
garded as forming the summit of the Devonian than the 
base of the Carboniferous. 

In no country in the world, probably, is there a finer 
or more complete exposition of the strata intervening be- 
tween the Silurian and Carboniferous deposits than in the 
United States. The following are the main subdivisions 
of the Devonian rocks in the State of New York, where 
the series may be regarded as being typically developed 
(fig. 67):— 

(1) Cauda-GaUi 6>// and Schoharie Grit , — Considering the 
“ Oriskany Sandstone as the summit of the Upper Silurian, 
the base of the Devonian is constituted by the arenaceous 
deposits known by the above names, which rest quite conform- 
ably upon the Silurian, and which represent the Lower 
Devonian of Devonshire. The Cauda-Galli Grit is so called 
from the abundance of a peculiar spiral fossil {Spirophyiofi 
cauda-Galli)^ which is of common occurrence in the Carbon- 
iferous rocks of Britain, and is su})posed to be the remains 
of a sea-weed. 

(2) 'Fhe Corniferous or Upper Heiderberg Limestone, — A 
series of limestones usually charged with considerable quan- 
tities of siliceous matter in the shape of hornstone or chert 
(Lat. cornu, horn). The thickness of this group rarely exceeds 
300 feet ; but it is replete with fossils, more especially with 
the remains of corals. The Corniferous Limestone is the 
equivalent of the coral-bearing limestones of the Middle De- 
vonian of Devonshire and the great “ Eifel Limestone ” of 
Germany. 

(3) The Hamilton Group — consisting of shales at the base 

Marcellus shales”); flags, shales, and impure limestones 

(‘^Hamilton beds”) in the middle; and again a series of shales 
(‘‘Genesee Slates”) at the top. The thickness of this group 
varies from 200 to 1200 feet, and it is richly charged with 
marine fossils. 

(4) The Portage Group . — A great series of shales, flags, and 
shaly sandstones, with few fossils. 

{5) The Chemung Group , — Another great series of sand- 
stones and shales, but with many fossils. The Portage and 
Chemung groups may be regarded as corresponding with the 
Upper Devonian of Devonshire. The Chemung beds are 
succeeded by a great series of red sandstones and shales — the 
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“ Catskill Grotip"' — which pass conformably upwards into the 
Carboniferous, and which may perhaps be regarded as the 
equivalent of the great sandstones of the Upper Old Red in 
Scotlanc^. 

Throughout the entire series of Devonian deposits in North 
America no unconformability or physical break of any kind 
has hitherto been detected ; nor is there any marked interrup- 
tion to the current of life, though each subdivision of the series 
has its own fossils. No completely natural line can thus be 
indicated, dividing the Devonian in this region from the Silu- 
rian on the one hand, and the Carboniferous on the other 
hand. At the same time, there is the most ample evidence, 
both stratigraphical and palaeontological, as to the complete 
independence of the American Devonian series as a distinct 
life-system between the older Silurian and the later Carbon- 
iferous. The subjoined section (fig. 76) shows diagrainmati- 
cally the general succession of the Devonian rocks of North 
America. 

As regards the life of the Devonian period, we are now 
acquainted with a large and abundant terrestrial flora — tins 
being the first time that we have met with a land vegetation 
capable of reconstruction in any fulness. By the researches 
of Gueppert, Unger, Dawson, Carruthers, and other botanists, 
a knowledge has been acquired of a large number of Devonian 
])lants, only a few of which can be noticed here. As might 
have been anticipated, the greater number of tlie vegetable 
remains of this period have been obtained from such shallow- 
water deposits as the Old Red Sandstone })roper and the Gaspe 
series of North America, and few traces of plant-life occur in 
the strictly marine sediments. Apart from numerous remains, 
mostly of a problematical nature, referred to the coniprehen.sive 
group of the Sea-weeds, a large number of Ferns have now 
been recognised, some being of the ordinary plant-like type 
{Peeofteris, Neuropieris, Aletlwpieris, SphenopiefiSy &(:.), whilst 
others belong to the gigantic group of the “ Tree - ferns ” 
{Psaronius, Cati/opteris, &c.) Besides these there is an abun- 
dant development of tlie singular extinct types of the Lepido- 
dendroidSy the Sigillarioidsy and the CalamiicSy all of wliich 
attained their maximum in the Carboniferous. Of these, the 
Lepidodendra may be regarded as gigantic, tree-like Club-mosses 
{Lycopodiaceai) j the Calamitcs are equally gigantic Horse-tails 
{Equisetacece) ; and the Sigillarioids, equally huge in size, in 
some respects hold a position intermediate between the Club- 
mosses and the Pines (Conifers). The Devonian rocks have 
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Generalised Sectfon of the Devonian Rocks of 
America. 

Fig. 76. 
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also yielded traces of many other plants (such as Aunulana, 
Asierophyllitcs^ Caniiocarpon^ ^c.), which acquire a greater j)re- 
dominance in the Carboniferous i)enod, anti which will be 
spoken of in discussing the structure of the jdants of the Coal- 
measures. Upon the whole, the one plant which may be con- 
sidered as specially characteristic of the Devonian (though not 
confined to this series) is the Psilophyim (fig. 77) of Dr Daw- 
son. These singular plants have slender branching stems, 
with sparse needle-shaped leaves, the young stems being at 
first coiled up, crosier-fashion, like the young fronds of ferns, 
whilst the old branches cairy numerous spore-cases. The 
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stems and branches seem to have attained a height of two or 
three feet; and they sprang from prostrate “ root-stocks or 

creeping stems. Upon the whole, 
Principal Dawson is disposed to 
regard Psilophyton as a “general- 
ised type’* of plants intermediate 
between the Ferns and the Club- 
mosses. Lastly, the Devonian de- 
posits have yielded the remains of 
the first actual trees with which we 
are as yet acquainted. About the 
nature of some of these {Ormoxylon 
and Dadoxyhn) no doubt can be 
entertained, since their trunks not 
only show the concentric rings of 
growth characteristic of exogen- 
ous trees in general, but their 
woody tissue exhibits under the 
microscope the “ discs ” which arc 
characteristic of the wood of the 
Pines and Firs (see fig. 2). The 
singular genus Prototax if es^ how- 
ever, which occurs in an older por- 
tion of the Devonian series than 
the above, is not in an absolutely 
unchallenged position, 3 ^y Prin- 
cipal Dawson it is regarded as the 
trunk of an ancient Co?iifer — the 
most ancient known ; but Mr 
Carruthers regards it as more pro- 
bably the stem of a gigantic sea- 
weed. I'he trunks of Prototaxites 
(fig. 78, A) vary from one to three 
feet in diameter, and exhibit con- 
centric rings of growth ; but its 
woody fibres have not hitherto 
ada. (After Dawson.) been dearly demonstrated to pos- 

sess discs. Before leaving the 
Devonian vegetation, it may be mentioned that the hornstone 
or chert so abundant in the Corniferous limestone of North 
America has been shown to contain the remains of various 
microscopic plants {Diatoms and Desmids), We find also in 
the same siliceous material the singular spherical bodies, with 
radiating spines, which occur so abundantly in the chalk flints, 
and which are termed Xanthidia. These may be regarded 




Fipf 78 - -A, Trunk of ProMaxitfS Logani, eighteen inches in diameter, as seen in the 
cliff near J.’Anse llrehaut, Gasp<^ ; iJ, Two wood-cells showing spiral fibres and obscure 
pores, highly magnified. Lower Devonian, (Jauada. (After Dawson.) 

The Devonian Protozoans have still to be fully investigat- 
ed. True Sponges (such as Astrcoospo?igia^ Spheorospongia^ 
cVc.) are not unknown; but by far the commonest repre- 
sentatives of this sub-kingdom in the Devonian strata are 
Stromatopom and its allies. These singular organisms (fig. 
79) are not only very abundant in some of the Devonian lime- 
stones — both in the Old World and the New — but they often 
attain very large dimensions. However much they may differ 
in minor details, the general structure of these bodies is that 
of numerous, concentrically-arranged, thin, calcareous laminae, 
separated by narrow interspaces, which in turn are crossed by 
numerous delicate vertical pillars, giving the whole mass a 
cellular structure, and dividing it into innumerable minute 
quadrangular compartments. Many of the Devonian Stromato- 
ponz also exhibit on their surface the rounded openings of 
canals, which can Imrdly have served any other purpose than 
that of permitting the sea- water to gain ready access to every 
part of the organism. 

No true Graptolites liave ever been detected in strata of 
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Devonian age ; and the whole of this group has become ex- 
tinguished — unless we refer here the still Dicfyoficune. 




Fig. 79. '-<7, Part of the under surface of Strom at op ora inbercuhtta, shov»ing the 
wrinkled basement membrane and the openings of ■water-canals, of tin. natiiiril si/< ; 
Portion of the upper suifareof the same, enlarged : r. Vertical section ofu fragment, mag- 
nified to show the internal structure. Coruiferous Limestone, Cariatla. (Original.) 


The Co: /enter ates, however, are represented by a ^^ast nunilicr 
of Cora/s, of beautiful forms and very varied types. The 
marbles of Devonshire, the Devonian limestones of the Eifel 
and of France, and the calcareous strata of the Corniferous 
and Elamilton groups of America, are often replete with llie 
skeletons of these organisms — so much .so as to sometimes 
entitle the rock to be considered as re[)re.senting an ancient 
coral-reef. In some instances the Corals have preserved their 
primitive calcareous composition ; and if they are embedded 
in soft shale.s, they may weather out of the rock in almost all 
their original perfection. In other cases, as in the marbles of 
Devonshire, the matrix is so compact and crystalline that the 
included corals can only be satisfactorily studied by means of 
polished sections. In other cases, again, the corals have been 
more or less completely converted into flint, as in the Cornifer- 
ous limestone of North America. When this is the case, they 
often come, by the action of the weather, to stand out from 
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the many forms of these, the species of Cyathophyllum^ Helto- 
Phyjhim (fig. 82), Zaphrentis (fig. 81), and Cystiphyllum (fig. 80), 
are perhaps those most abundantly represented — ^none of these 
genera, however, except Hc/iophylium, being peculiar to the 
Devonian period. There are also numerous compound Ru- 
gose corals, such as species of Eridophyllum, Diphyphyl- 
lumy Syringopora^ Phillipsasircpa^ and some of the forms of 
Cyathophyllum and Crepidophylluin (fig. 83). Some of these 
compound corals attain a very large size, and form of them- 



I’jg. 83. — Poriif»n of a mas*, of C n'f*idflf>hyliutft A rxh'acf , of ihc natural si/c. 

Haniiltoii rornianon, Canada, (Aftci JL/illings.) 

selves regular beds, which have an analogy, at any rate, with 
existing coral-reefs, though there are grounds for believing that 
these ancient tyf)es differed from the modern reef-builders in 
being inhabitants of deep water. The “ Tabulate Corals arc 
hardly less abundant in the Devonian rocks than the Rugosa ; 
and being invariably compound, they hardly yield to tlie latter 
in the dimensions of the aggregations which they sometimes 
form. 

The commonest, and at the same time the largest, of these 
are the “ honeycomb corals,’’ forming the genus Favosiics 
(figs. 84, 85), which derive both their vernacular and their 
technical names from their great likeness to masses of })etrified 
honeycomb. I'he most abundant species are Favosites Goth- 
landica and F. hmispherica, both here figured, which form 
masses sometimes not less than two or three feet in diameter. 
Whilst Favosites has acquired a popular name by its honey- 
combed appearance, the resemblance of Mkhelinia to a fossil 
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ised wasp’s nest with the comb exposed is hardly less strik- 
ing, and has earned for it a similar recognition from the 



Fig, 84. -Portion of a mass of Fnvo- 
site& CothlandiciXy of the natural si/e. 
Upi^er Sihiriari and Devonian of Kuroije 
and America. (Oiiginal.) 



Fig. 85, — Fragment of Fnvositi's hemi 
sphcricus of the natural size. Upper Silu- 
rian and Devonian of America. (After 
Billings.) 


non-scientific public. In addition to these, there are numer- 
ous brandling or plant-like Tabulate Corals, often of the most 
graceful form, which are distinctive of the Devonian in all 
parts of the world. 

The Echinoderrns of the Devonian period call for little 
special notice. Many of the Devonian limestones are ^*crin- 
oidal;” and the are the most abundant and widely- 

distributed representatives of their class in the dejiosits of 
this period. 

The Cystideans, with doubtful exceptions, liave not been 
recognised in tlie Devonian ; and their place is taken by the 
allied group of the “ Pentremites,'' which will be further spoken 
of as occurring in the Carboniferous rocks. On the other hand, 
the Star-hshes, Britt le-.stars, and Sea-urchins are all continued 
by types more or less clo.sely allied to those of the preceding 
Upper Silurian. 

Of the remains of Ringed-worms {Anndides)^ the most numer- 
ous and the most interesting are the calcareous envelopes of 
some small tube-inhabiting species. No one who lias visited 
the seaside can have failed to notice the little spiral tubes of 
tlie existing Sfirorbis growing attached to shells, or covering 
the fronds of the commoner Sea-weeds (es})ecially Fucus ser^ 
ratus), 1'hese tubes are inhabited by a small Annelide, and 
structures of a similar character occur not uncommonly from 
the Upper Silurian upwards. In the Devonian rocks, Spir- 
orbis is an extremely common fossil, growing in hundreds 
attached to the outer surface of corals and shells, and appearing 
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in many specific forms (figs. 86 and 87); but almost all the 
known examples are of small size, and iire liable to escape a 

cursory examination. 

The Crustaceans of 
the Devonian are prin- 
cipally and 

lytlobitcs. Some of the 
former attain gigantic 
dimensions, and the 
quarry men in the Scotch 
Old Red give them the 
name of seraphim/' 
from their singular 
scale -like ornamenta- 
tion. Tlie Triiohiks, 
though still sufficiently 
abundant in some local- 
ities, have undergone a 
yet further diminution 
since the close of the 
Upper Silurian. In both 
America and Europe 
quite a number of gen- 
eric types have survived from the Silurian, but few or no new 
ones make their appearance during this period in citlier the Old 


Fig. 87. — a, Spirorhis ontfhaloties, natural sue 
and enlarged, Devonian, Kurope and Antcrica : 

Spircrhis Arkofiensis^ of the natural size a»\d 
enlarged ; The same, with the Hilje twisted m 
the reverse direction. Devonian, America. (On- 
gmal.) 




Fig. 88 . — a h, Sptrorbis laxvs, enlarged, UiH>er 
Silurian, America, c\ Spirorbis spinuUje} <i, of the 
natural size and enlarged, Devonian, Canada. (Al- 
ter Hal! and the Author.) 



Fig. 88. — Devonian Trilobites a, Phneops Devonian of Britain, the Conti- 

nent of Furo}>e, and South America ; 1 1 omalonotm amuitut, F-urope ; r, /'Aarops 
i ’rrfmt rucrphalns) Eurnjie ; (t'. Head-shield of Phacops {PorUoikur) gt'anuhitus, 
Europe. (After Salter and BurmeLter.) 

World or the New. The sjbmes, however, are distinct ; and the 
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principal forms belong to the genera Fhacops (fig. 88, d\ 
Homalonotus (fig. 88, b\ Produs^ and Bronteus, The species 
figured above under the name of Fhacops latifrons (fig. 88, ^), 
has an almost world-wide distribution, being found in the 
Devonian of Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
and South America ; whilst its place is taken in North Ame- 
rica by the closely-allied Fhacops raria. In addition to the 
Trilobiies^ the Devonian deposits have yielded the remains of 
a number of the minute Ostracoda^ suc^ as Entomis (‘‘ Cypri- 
dina'^), Ltperditia^ &c., which sometimes occur in vast num- 
bers, as in the so-called Cypridina Slates ” of the German 
Devonian. There are also a few forms of Fhyllopods (Es- 
ih€ria\ Taken as a whole, the Crustacean fauna of the 
Devonian period presents many alliances with that of the 
Upper Silurian, but has only slight relationships with that of 
the Lower Carboniferous. 

Besides Crustaceans^ we meet here for the first time with 
the remains of air~hreaitiin^ Articulates^ in the shape of Insects. 
So far, these have only been obtained from the Devonian 
rocks of North America, and they indicate the existence of at 
least four generic ty|)e.s, all more or less allied to the existing 
May-flies {Ephenieridai). One of these interesting primitive 
insects, namely, Flaiephemera antiqua (fig. 89), appears to have 
measured five inches in ex- 
panse of wing ; and another 
\Xe?wn€ura anti quorum) lias 
attached to its wing the re- 
mains of a ‘‘ stridulating- 
organ similar to that pos- 
sessed by the modem Grass- 
hoppers — the instrument, as 
Principal Dawson remarks, 
of the first music of living 
things that Geology as yet 
reveals to us.” 

Amongst the Molluscuy the Devonian rocks have yielded a 
great number of the remains of Sea-mosses {Fo/yzoa). Some 
of these belong to the ancient type Ftitodictya, which seems to 
disappear here, or to the allied Clathropora (fig. 90), with its 
fenestrated and reticulated fronds. We meet also with t^ie 
graceful and delicate stems of Ceriopora (fig. 91). 

The majority of the Devonian Fotyzoa belong, however, to 
the great and important Palaeozoic group of the Lace-corals 
(Eeneste/tay figs. 92 and 94, Fdeporay fig. 93, Folyporay and 
their allies). In all these forms there is a horny skeleton, of a 



Vig. Winu of PlatcfSicuirra ant;Kpt,u 
Devonian, America. Dawson.) 
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fan-like or funnel-shaped form, which grew attached by its 
base to some foreign body. The frond consists of slightly- 
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Fig. 92, — Fragment of FenesUUa ^nngtvfica^ 
of the natural size and enlarged. Devonian, 
Canada. (Original.) 


M 


Fig. 94. — Fragment of Feitcstrlla 
crthroui, of the natural size and enlarg- 
ed- Devonian, Canada. (Original.) 


oblong perforations, which communicate to the whole plant- 
Uke colony a characteristic netted and lacedike appearance. 
On one of its surfaces — sometimes the internal, sometimes the 
external — the frond carries a number of minute chambers or 
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“ cells/^ which are generally borne in rows on the branches, 
and of which each originally contained a minute animal. 

I’he Brachiopods still continue to' be represented in great 
force through all the Devonian deposits, though not ocxurring 
in the true Old Red Sandstone. Besides such old types as 
OrfhiSj Strophonmia^ Lingula^ Af/iyris, and RkynchoneUa^ we 
find some entirely new ones ; whilst various types which only 
commenced their existence in the Upper Silurian, now under- 
go a great expansion and development. This last is especially 
the case with the two families of the Spiriferidce and the Pro- 
ductidiZ. The Spirifcrs^ in jmrticular, are especiall}^ character- 
istic of the Devonian, both in the Old and New Worlds — some 
of the most typical forms, such as Spirifeni mi/cronata (fig. 96), 
having tlie shell “ winged,*^ or with the lateral angles prolonged 


I'lK* 95' — ■ 

sculptilis. Devonian, Ca- Fig. 96. — Spiri/cni rnucronala Devonian, America, 
nada. (After Hillings.) (After Hillings.) 

to such an extent as to have earned for them the y>opular name 
of “ fossil-butterflies.^’ The closely-allied Spirifcra disjuuda 
occurs in Britain, France, Spain, Belgium, Cirermany, Russia, 
and China. The family of the ProdudidiZ commenced to exist 
in the Upper Silurian, in the genus Choneies ; and we shall 
heieafter find it culminating in the Carboniferous in many 
forms of the great genus * itself. In the Devonian 

period, there is an intermediate state of things, the genus 
Chonetes being continued in new and varied types, and the 
Carboniferous Produdcz being represented by many forms of 
the allied group Produdella. Amongst other well-known De- 
vonian Brachiopods may be mentioned the two long-lived and 
persistent types Airy pa reiicuiaris (fig. 97) and Strop/iomcmi 
rhornhoidalis (fig. 98). The former of these commences in the 
Upper Silurian, but is more abundantly develojied in the De- 
vonian, having a geographical range that is nothing less than 
world-wide; whilst the latter commences in the Lower Silurian, 

* The name of this genus is often written Producius, just as Spirifera 
is often given in the masculine gender as Spirijer (the name originally given 
to it). The masculine termination to these names is, however, grammati- 
cally incorrect, as the feminine noun cochlea (shell) is in these cares under- 
stood. 
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and, with an almost equally cosmopolitan range, survives into 
the Carboniferous period. 



97 - — Atrypa rcikulans. Upper Silurian and Devonian of Kinope 
and America. (After Billings.) 

The Bivalves {Lamellibrandiiata) of the Devonian call for 
no special comment, the genera Pterinea and Megalodon being, 



Fig. y8 . — Strophovicua rhamboidalh. Lower Siluri.'m, Upper Slluriui. and 
Devonian of Kuropt and America. 


perhaps, the most noticeable. The Univalves {Gasteropods), 
also, need not be di.scu.ssed in detail, though many interesting 
forms of tin's group are known. Tlie type most abundantly 
re]>resented, e.specially in America, is Plaiyceras (fig. 99), 

comprising thin, wide - 
mouthed shells, probably 
most nearly allied to the 
existing “Bonnet-limpets,'’ 
and sometimes attaining 
very considerable dimen- 
.sions. We may also note 
the continuance of the 
genus Euomphalus, with 
its discoidal spiral shell. 
Amongst the PIcienpods, 
the survival of BcUervphon 
is to be recorded ; and in the “ Winged-snails,” or Ptcropods^ we 
find new forms of tlie old genera Tmiaculites and Convlaria 




Fig. (yo. -DifTcrcni views of Platjct-tas du- 
iros7ini. of the natural t.ize, Devonian, Canada. 
(Oiiginul.) 
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(fig. 100). The latter, with its fragile, conical, and often beaiiti- 
flilly ornamented shell, is especially noticeable. 

The remains of Cephalopoda are far from uncommon in the 
Devonian deposits, all the known forms 
being still Tetrabranchiate. Besides the 
ancient types Orthoccras and Cyrtoceras^ 
we have now a predominance of the 
spirally-coiled chambered shells of Goni~ 
aides and Clynienia. In the former of 
these the shell is shaped like that of the 
Nautilus ; but the partitions between the 
chambers (‘‘septa'’) are more or less 
lobed, folded, or angulated, and the 
“ siphuncle " runs along the back or con- 
vex side of the shell — these being char- 
acters which a])proximate Goniatitcs to 
the true Ammonites of the later rocks. 

In Clyrnefiia, on the other hand, whilst 
the shell (fig. loi) is coiled into a Hat 
spiral, and the partitions or septa are i >evoni.in, Europe, 
simple or only slightly lobed, there is still 
this difference, as compared with the Nautilus, that the tube of 
the siphuncle is placed on the inner or concave side of the 




E\g. lot.' — Ciyiti.'nia Devonian, Europe. 

shell. The s])ccies of Clymenia are exclusively Devonian in 
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their range ; and some of the limestones of this period in 
Germany are so richly charged with fossils of this genus as to 
have received the name of “ Clymenien-kaik.^' 

The sub-kingdom of the Verier atcs is still represented by 
Fishes only ; but these are so abundant, and belong to such 
varied types, that the Devonian period has been appropriately 
called the “ Age of Fishes/* Amongst the existing fishes there 
are three great groups which are of special geological import- 
ance, as being more or less extensively represented in past time. 
These groii[)s are : (i) The Bony Fishes {Teleostei)^ comprising 
most existing fishes, in which the skeleton is more or less com- 
pletely converted into bone ; the tail is symmetrically lobed or 
divided into equal moieties ; and the scales are usually thin, 
horny, flexible plates, which overlap one another to a greater 
or less extent. (2) The Ganoid Fishes {Ganoidei), comprising 
the modern Gar-pikes, Sturgeons, &c., in which the skeleton 
usually more or less completely retains its primitive soft and 
cartilaginous condition ; the tail is generally markedly unsym- 
metrical, being divided into two unequal lobes ; and the scales 
(when present) have the form of plates of bone, usually cov- 
ered by a layer of shining enamel. These scales may overlap ; 
or they may be rhomboidal plates, placed edge to edge in 
oblique rows ; or they have the form of large-sized bony plates, 
which are commonly united in the region of the head to form 
a regular buckler. (3) The Placoid Fishes^ or Elasmohmfichii^ 
comprising the Sharks, Rays, and Chitncerce of the present day, 
in which the skeleton is cartilaginous; the tail is unsyinmelri- 
cally lobed ; and the scales have the form of detached bony 
plates of variable size, scattered in the integument. 

It is to the two last of these groups that the Devonian fishes 
I)elong, and they are more specially referable to the Ganoids. 
The order of the Ganoid fishes at the present day comprises 
but some seven or eight genera, the species of which princi- 
pally or ex( lusively inhabit fresh waters, and all of which are 
confined to the northern hemisphere. As compared, there- 
fore, with the liony fishes, w^hich constitute the great majority 
of existing forms, tlie Ganoids form but an extremely small and 
limited group. It was far otherwise, however, in Devonian 
times. At this period, the bony fishes are not knowm to have 
come into existence at all, and the Ganoids held almost undis- 
])uted possession of the w^atens. To what extent the Devonian 
Ganoids were confined to fresh waters remains yet to be proved ; 
and that many of them lived in the sea is certain. It was 
formerly supposed that the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland 
and Ireland, with its abundant fish-remains, might perhaps be 
a fresh-water deposit, since the habitat of its fishes is uncer- 
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tain, and it contains no indubitable marine fossils. It has 
been now shown, however, that the marine Devonian strata of 
Devonshire and the continent of Europe contain some of the 
most characteristic of the Old Red Sandstone fishes of Scot- 
land ; whilst the undoubted marine deposit of the Corniferous 
limestone of North America contains numerous shark-like and 
Ganoid fishes, including such a characteristic Old Red genus 
as Coccostms, There can be little doubt, therefore, but that the 
majority of the Devonian fishes were truly marine in their habits, 
though it is probable that many of them lived in shallow water, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the shore, or in estuaries. 

The Devonian Ganoids belong to a number of groups ; and 



Fig. to:?. — F)shcs of the Devonian rooks of America, rt* Diagnim of the jaws and teeth 
of Dinnhthvs /h’rizrn, viewed from the frotit, and greatly reduced : /•, 1 tiagram of the 
skull of 'SracnypHalichthysSuLlivanti, reduced in size ; r, A portion of the enaicelled .sur- 
face of the skull of the vamc, nvagnified ; //, One of the scales of ONyc/iMuh of 

the natiiral sire ; One of thefront teeth of the lower jaw of the same, of the natural sire ;/, 
Fin*.spu)e of Machepracauihis major, a.\hark-hke fiih, reduced in -sue. (After Newl>erry.> 

it is only possible to notice a few of the most important forms 
here. The modern group of the Sturgeons is represented, 
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more or less remotely, by a few Devonian fishes — such as As- 
terosteus ; and the great Macropetalichthys of the Corniferous 
limestone of North America is believed by Newberry to belong 
to this group. In this fish (fig. 102, b) the skull was of large 
size, its outer surface being covered with a tuberculated en- 
amel ; and, as in the existing Sturgeons, the mouth seems to 
have been wholly destitute of teeth. Somewhat allied, also, to 
the Sturgeons, is a singular group of armoured fishes, which is 
highly characteristic of the Devonian of Britain and Europe, 
and less so of that of America. In these curious forms the 
head and front extremity of the body were protected by a 
buckler composed of large enamelled' plates, more or less 
firmly united to one another ; whilst the hinder end of the body 
was naked, or was protected with small scales. Some forms of 
this group — such as Fieraspis and Coccosfeus — date from the 
Upper Silurian ; but they attain their maximum in the Devo- 
nian, and none of them are known to pass upwards into the 
overlying Carboniferous rocks. Amongst the most character- 
istic forms of this group may be mentioned Cipha/aspis (fig. 
103) and Ptcrichthys (fig. 104). In the former of these the 



Fig. 103 . — CcphalaspU Lyt’llii, Old Red Sandstone, Scotland, (.‘\ftcr Page.) 


head-shield is of a crescentic sliape, having its hinder angles 
produced backw'ards into long horns,” giving it the shaj^e of 
a ^'saddler’s knife.” No teeth have been discovered; but the 
body was covered with small ganoid scales, and there was an 
unsymmetrical taibfin. In Pterichihys — which, like the preced- 
ing, w^as first brought to light by the labours of Hugh Miller — 
the whole of the head and the front part of the body w^re de- 
fended by a buckler of firmly-united enamelled plates, whilst 
the rest of the body was covered whth small scales. The form 
of the ‘^pectoral fins” w^as quite unique — these having the 
sha])e of two long, curved spines, somewhat like wings, covered 
by fincly-tuberculaled ganoid plates. All the preceding forms 
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of this group are of small size ; but few fishes, living or extinct, 
t^uld rival the proportions of the great Dinichthys^ referred to 



Fig. 104. — Pterichthys comtitus. Old Red Sandstone, Scotland. (After Agassi?,) 


this family by Newberry. In this huge fish (fig. 102, d) the 
head alone is over three feet in length, and the body is suj)- 
posed to have been twenty-five or thirty feet long. The liead 
was ])rotected by a massive cuirass of bony plates firmly articu- 
lateci together, but the hinder end of the body seems to have 
been simply enveloped in a leathery skin. The teeth are of 
the most formidable description, consisting in both jaws of 
serrated dental plates behind, and in front of enormous coni- 
cal tusks (fig. 102, a\ Though immensely larger, the teeth of 
Dinichihys ])resent a curious resemblance to those of the exist- 
ing Mud-fishes {Lepidosircn). 

In another great group of Devonian Ganoids, we meet with 
fishes more or less closely allied to the living Polyptcri (fig. 
105) of the Nile and Senegal. In this group (fig. 106) the 
pectoral fins consist of a central scaly lobe carrying the fin- 
rays on both sides, the scales being sometimes rounded and 
overlapping (fig. 106), or more commonly rhomboidal and 
placed edge to edge (fig. 105, A). Numerous forms of these 
“Fringe-finned’' Ganoids occur in the Devonian strata, such 
as Ifoloptychius^ Glyptola^^nuSy OstcolcpiSy Phaneriplenrojt y «Jtc. 
1 o this group is also to be ascribed the huge Otiychodus (fig. 
102, ^/and r), with its large, rounded, overlapping scales, an 
inch in diameter, and its powerful pointed teeth. It is to be 
remembered, however, that some of these “ Fringe -finned 
Ganoids are probably referable to the small but singular group 
of the “ Mud-fishes ” {I)ip?ioi), represented at the present day 
l)y the singular Lepidosiren of South America and Africa, and 
the Ccratodus of the rivers of Queensland. 

Leaving the Ganoid fishes, it still remains to be noticed that 
the Devonian deposits have yielded the remains of a number 
of fishes more or less closely allied to the existing Sharks, 
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Rays, and ChimcBm (the Elasmohranchii), The majority of 
the forms here alluded to are allied not to the true Sharks and 





Fik£. J05. — A. Polypterus, a recent Ganoid fish, B, OsieolefiSy a Devonian Ganoid; 
a i’ectoral fin^, showing the fin-rays arranged round a central lobe. 


Dog-fishes, but to the more peaceable “ Port Jackson Sharks,” 
with their blunt teeth, adapted for crushing the shells of Mol- 
luscs. The collective name of Cestracionts ” is applied to 
these and we have evidence of their past existence in the 



Fig. 106. — H ol0ptychius nobilnsimui.^ restored. Old Red Sand.sione, Scotland. 
A, Scale of the same. 


Devonian seas both by their teeth, and by the defensive spines 
■whicli were implanted in front of a greater or less number of 
the fins. These are bony sj)ines, often variously grooved, 
serrated, or ornamented, with hollow bases, implante(l in the 
integument, and capable of being erected or depressed at will. 
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Many of these fin-spines have been preserved to us in the 
fossil condition, and the Devonian rocks have yielded examples 
belonging to many genera. As some of the true Sharks and 
Dog-fishes, some of the Ganoids, and even some Bony Fishes, 
possess similar defences, it is often a matter of some uncer- 
tainty to what group a given spine is to be referred. One of 
these spines, belonging to the genus MachcBracanihus^ from the 
Devonian rocks of America, has been figured in a pi:;jevious 
illustration (fig. 102,/). 

In conclusion, a very few words may be said as to the 
validity of the Devonian series as an independent system of 
rocks, preserving ip its successive strata the record of an 
independent system of life. Some high authorities have been 
inclined to the view that the Devonian formation has in nature 
no actual existence, but that it is made up partly of beds 
which should be referred to the summit of the Upper Silurian, 
and partly of beds which properly belong to the base of the 
Carboniferous. This view seems to have been arrived at in 
consequence of a too exclusive study of the Devonian series 
of the British Isles, where the physical succession is not wholly 
clear, and where there is a striking discrepancy between the 
organic remains of those two members of the series which are 
known as the Old Red Sandstone’^ and the Devonian” 
rocks proi)er. This discrepancy, however, is not complete ; 
and, as we have seen, can be readily explained on the sup- 
position that the one group of rocks presents us with the 
shallow water and littoral deposits of the period, while in the 
other we are introduced to the deep-sea accumulations of the 
same period. Nor can the problem at issue be solved by an 
appeal to the phenomena of the British area alone, be the 
testimony of these what it may. As a matter of fact, there is 
at present no sufficient ground for believing that there is any 
irreconcilable discordance between the succession of rocks 
and of life in Britain during the period which elapsed between 
the deposition of the Upper Ludlow and the formation of the 
Carboniferous Limestone, and the order of the same phe- 
nomena daring the same period in other regions. Some of 
the Devonian types of life, as is the case with all great forma- 
tions, have descended unchanged from older types ; others 
pass upwards unchanged to the succeeding period : but the 
fauna and flora of the l^evonian period are, as a whole, quite 
distinct from those of the preceding Silurian or the succeeding 
Carboniferous ; and they correspond to an equally distinct 
rock-system, wffiich in point of time holds an intermediate 
l)osition between the two great groups just mentioned. As 
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before remarked, this conclusion may be regarded as suffi- 
ciently proved even by the phenomena of the British area ; 
but it may be said to be rendered a certainty by the study of 
the Devonian deposits of the continent of Europe — or, still 
more, by the investigation of the vast, for the most part un- 
interrupted and continuous series of sediments which com- 
menced to be laid down in North America at the beginning of 
the Upper Silurian, and did not cease till, at any rate, the close 
of the Carbon iierous. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T//7.C CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD, 

Overlying tlie Devonian formation is the great and import- 
ant series of the Carboniferous Rocks ^ so called because workable 
beds of coal are more commonly and more largely developed 
in this formation than in any other. Workable coal-seams, 
liovvever, occur in various other formations (Jurassic, Cretace- 
ous, Tertiary), so that coal is not an exclusively Carboniferous 
j)roduct ; whilst even in the Coal-measures themselves the coal 
bears but a very small proj)ortion to the total thickness of 
strata, occurring only in comparatively thin beds intercalated 
in a great series of sandstones, shales, and other genuine 
aqueous sediments. 
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Stratigraphically, the Carboniferous rocks usually repose 
conformably upon the highest Devonian beds, so that the line 
of demarcation between the Carboniferous and Devonian for- 
mations is principally a palaeontological one, founded on the 
observed differences in the fossils of the two groups. On the 
other hand, the close of the Carboniferous period seems to 
have been generally, though not universally, signalised by 
movements of the crust of the earth, so that the succeeding 
Permian beds often lie unconformably upon the Carboniferous 
sediments. 

Strata of Carboniferous age have been discovered in almost 
every large land-area which has been sufficiently investigated } 
but they are es23ecially largely developed in Britain, in various 
parts of the continent of Europe, and in North America. 
Their general composition, however, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, so uniform, that it will suffice to take a comprehensive 
view of the formation without considering any one area in 
detail, though in each region the subdivisions of the formation 
are known by distinctive local names. Taking such a com- 
prehensive view, it is found that the Carboniferous series is 
generally divisible into a Loiver and essentially calcareous 
group (the “ Sub-Carboniferous or “ Carboniferous Lime- 
stone^’); a Middle and principally arenaceous group (the 
^‘Millstone Grit”); and an group, of alternating shales 

and sandstones, with workable seams of coal (the ‘‘ Coal- 
measures ”). 

I. The Carbo?iiferotiS, Sub-Carboniferous^ or Mounfaiu Lime- 
stone Series constitutes the general base of the Carboniferous 
system. As typically developed in Britain, the Carboniferous 
Limestone is essentially a calcareous formation, sometimes 
consisting of a mass of nearly pure limestone from looo to 
2000 feet in tliickness, or at other times of successive great 
beds of limestone with subordinate sandstones and shales. 
In the north of England the base of the series consists of 
pebbly conglomerates and coarse sandstones; and in Scot- 
land generally, the group is composed of massive sandstones 
with a comparatively feeble development of the calcareous 
element. In Ireland, again, the base of the Carboniferous 
Limestone is usually considered to be formed by a locally- 
developed group of grits and shales (the Coomhola Grits ” 
and “Carboniferous Slate”), which attain the thickness of 
about 5000 feet, and contain an intermixture of Devonian 
with Carboniferous types of fossils. Seeing that the Devonian 
formation is generally conformable to the Carboniferous, we 
need feel no surprise at this intermixture of forms ; nor does it 
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appear to be of great moment whether these strata be referred 
to the former or to the latter series. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory course is to regard the Coomhola Grits and Carbon- 
iferous Slates as passage-beds ” between the Devonian and 
Carboniferous ; but any view that may be taken as to the 
position of these beds, really leaves unaffected the integrity 
of the Devonian series as a distinct life-system, which, on the 
whole, is more closely allied to the Silurian than to the Car- 
boniferous. In North America, lastly, the Sub-Carboniferous 
series is never purely calcareous, though in the interior of the 
continent it becomes mainly so. In other regions, however, 
it consists principally of shales and sandstones, with subor- 
dinate beds of limestone, and sometimes with tliin beds of 
coal or deposits of clay-ironstone. 

II . The M Hist ime Grit — The highest beds of the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone. series are succeeded, generally with perfect 
conformity, by a series of arenaceous beds, usually known as 
the Mill stone Grit, As typically developed in Britain, this 
group consists of hard quartzose sandstones, often so large- 
grained and coarse in texture as to properly constitute fine 
conglomerates. In other cases there are regular conglomer- 
ates, sometimes with shales, limestones, and thin beds of coal — 
the thickness of the whole series, when well developed, varying 
from 1000 to 5000 feet In North America, the Millstone 
Grit rarely reaches 1000 feet in thickness ; and, like its Brit- 
ish equivalent, consists of coarse sandstones and grits, some- 
times with regular conglomerates. Whilst the Carboniferous 
Limestone was undoubtedly deposited in a tranquil ocean 
of considerable depth, the coarse mechanical sediments of 
the Millstone Grit indicate the progressive shallowing of 
the Carboniferous seas, and the consequent supervention 
of shore-conditions. 

III. The Coal-measures , — The Coal-measures properly so 
called rest conformably ui)on the Millstone Grit, and usually 
consist of a vast series of sandstones, shales, grits, and coals, 
sometimes with beds of limestone, attaining in some regions a 
total thickness of from 7000 to nearly 14,000 feet. Beds of 
workable coal are by no means unknown in some areas in the 
inferior group of the Sub-Carboniferous; but the general state- 
ment is true, that coal is mostly obtained from the true Coal- 
measures — the largest known, and at present most produc- 
tive coal-fields of the world being in Great Britaiin, North 
America, and Belgium. Wherever they are found, with 
limited exceptions, the Coal-measures present a singular 
general uniformity of mineral composition. They consist, 
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namely, of an indefinite alternation of beds of sandstone, 
shale, and coal, sometimes with bands of clay-ironstone or beds 
of limestone, repeated in no constant order, but sometimes 
attaining the enormous aggregate thickness of 14,000 feet, or 
little short of 3 miles. The beds of coal differ in number and 
thickness in different areas, but they seldom or never exceed 
one-fiftieth part of the total bulk of the formation in thickness. 
The characters of the coal itself, and the way in whicli the 
coal-beds were deposited, will be briefly alluded to in speaking 
of the vegetable life of the period. In Britain, and in the Old 
World generally, the Coal-measures are composed partly of 
genuine terrestrial deposits - such as the coal— and partly of 
sediments accumulated in the fresh or brackish waters of vast 
lagoons, estuaries, and marshes. The fossils of the Coal- 
measures in these regions are therefore necessarily the remains 
either of terrestrial plants and animals, or of such forms of 
life as inhabit fresh or brackish waters, the occurrence of strata 
with marine fossils being quite a local and occasional phe- 
nomenon. In various parts of North America, on the other 
hand, the Coal-measures, in addition to sandstones, shales, 
coal-seams, and bands of clay-ironstone, commonly include 
beds of limestone, charged wfith marine remains, and indicating 
marine conditions. The subjoined section (fig. 107) gives, in 
a generalised form, the succession of tlie Carboniferous strata 
in such a British area as the north of England, where the series 
is developed in a typical form. 

As regards the life of the Carboniferous period, we naturally 
find, as has been previously noticed, great differences in dif- 
ferent i^arts of tlie entire series, corresponding to the different 
mode of origin of the beds. Speaking generally, the Lower 
Carboniferous (or the Sub-Carboniferous) is characterised by 
the remains of marine animals ; wLilst the Upper Carbon- 
iferous (or Coal-measures) is characterised by the remains 
of plants and terrestrial animals. In all those cases, hovV' 
ever, in which marine beds arc found in the series of the 
Coal-measures, as is common in America, then we find that the 
fossils agree in their general characters with those of tlie older 
marine deposits of tlie period. 

Owing to the fact that coal is simply compressed and other- 
wise altered vegetable matter, and that it is of the highest 
economic value to man, the Coal-measures have been more 
thoroughly explored than any other group of strata of equiva- 
lent thickness in the entire geological series. Hence we have 
already a very extensive acquaintance with the plants of the 
Carboniferous period ; and our knowledge on this subject is 
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daily undergoing increase. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the remains of plants are found solely in the Coal- 

Generalised Section of the Carboniferous Strata 
OF the North of England. 


Fig. 107. 
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measures ; for though most abundant towards the summit, 
they are found in less numbers in all parts of the series. 
Wherever found, they belong to the same great types of vegc- 
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tation ; but, before reviewing these, a few words must be said 
as to the origin and mode of formation of coal 

The coal - beds, as before mentioned, occur interstratified 
with shales, sandstones, and sometimes limestones ; and there 
may, within the limits of a single coal-field, be as many as 8o 
or loo of such beds, placed one above the other at different 
levels, and varying in thickness from a few inches up to 20 or 
30 feet. As a general rule, each bed of coal rests upon a bed 
of shale or clay, which is termed the ‘‘under-clay,” and in 
which are found numerous roots of plants ; whilst the strata 
immediately on the top of the coal may be shaly or sandy, 
but in either case are generally charged with the leaves and 
stems of plants, and often have upright tmnks passing vertically 
through them. When we add to this that the coal itself is, 
chemically, nearly wholly composed of carbon, and that its 
microscopic structure shows it to be composed almost entirely 
of fragments of stems, leaves, bark, seeds, and vegetable debris 
derived ixom land-plants^ we are readily enabled to understand 
how the coal was formed. The under - day^' immediately 
beneath the coal-bed represents an old land -surface — some- 
times, perhaps, the bottom of a swamp or marsh, covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation ; the coal bed itself represents the 
slow accumulation, through long periods, of the leaves, seeds, 
fruits, stems, and fallen trunks of this vegetation, now hardened 
and compressed into a fraction of its original bulk by the pres- 
sure of the superincumbent rocks ; and the strata of sand or 
shale above the coal-bed — the so-called “roof” of the coal — 
represent sediments (|uietly deposited as the land, after a long 
period of repose, commenced to sink beneath the sea. On 
this view, the rank and long-continued vegetation which gave 
rise to each coal-bed was ultimately terminated by a slow 
depression of the surface on which the jilants grew. The 
land-surface then became covered by the water, and aqueous 
sediments were accumulated to a greater or less thickness upon 
the dense mass of decaying vegetation below, envelo})ing any 
trunks of trees which might still be in an erect j)osition, and 
preserving between their layers the leaves and branches of 
plants brought down from the neighbouring land by streams, 
or blown into the water by the wind. Finally, there set in a 
slow movement of elevation, — the old land again reappeared 
above the water ; a new and equally luxuriant vegetation 
nourished upon the new land-surface ; and another coal-bcd 
was accumulated, to be preserved ultimately in a similar 
fashion. Some few beds of coal may have been formed by 
drifted vegetable matter brought down into the ocean by rivers, 
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and deposited directly on the bottom of the sea ; but in the 
majority of cases the coal is undeniably the result of the slow 
growth and decay of plants in situ : and as the plants of the 
coal are not marine jilants, it is necessary to ado})t some such 
theory as the above to account for the formation of coal- 
seams. By this theory, as is obvious, we are compelled to 
suppose tliat the vast alluvial and marshy fiats ui)on which the 
coal-plants grew w^ere liable to constantly-recurring oscillations 
of level, the successive land-surfaces represented by the suc- 
cessive coal-beds of any coal field being thus successively 
buried beneath accumulations of mud or sand. We have no 
need, however, to suppose that these oscillations affected large 
areas at the same time ; and geology teaches us that local 
elevations and depressions of the land have been matters of 
constant occurrence throughout the whole of past time. 

All the varieties of coal (bituminous coal, anthracite, cannel- 
coal, i^c.) show a more or less distinct “lamination” — that is 
to say, they are more or less obviously composed of successive 
thin layers, differing slightly in colour and texture. All the 
varieties of coal, also, consist chemically of carbon^ with vary- 
ing proportions of certain gaseous constituents and a small 
amount of incombustible mineral or'“ash.” By culting thin 
and tiMiisparent slices of coal, we are further enabled, by 
means of the microscope, to ascertain precisely not only that 
the carbon of tlie coal is <lenved from vegetables, but also, in 
many cases, wIkiI kinds of plants, and what parts of these, enter 
into the formation of coal. When examined in tliis way, all 
coals are found to consist more or less entirely of vegetable 
matter ; but there is considerable difference in different coals as 
to the exact nature of this. By Professor Huxley it lias been 
shown that many of die English coals consist largely of ac- 
cumulations of rounded discoidal sacs or bags, which are 
iin(|nestionably the seed-vessels or “ spore-cascs” of certain of 
the commoner coal-jdants (such as the LepidodenJra). The 
best bituminous coals seem to be most largely composed of 
these spore-cases ; whilst inferior kinds possess a jirogressively 
increasing amount of die dull carbonaceous substance ivhich is 
known as “mineral charcoal,” and wliicli is undoubtedly com- 
posed of “ the stems and leaves of plants reduced^to little 
more than their carbon.” On the other hand, Principal Daw- 
son finds that the American coals only occasionaUy exhibit 
sporc-cases to any extent, but consist principally of the cells, 
vessels, and fibres of the bark, integumentary coverings, and 
woody portions of the Carboniferous pilanls. 

The number of plants already known to have existed during 
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the Carboniferous period is so great, that nothing more can be 
done here than to notice briedy the typical and characteristic 
groups of these — such as the Ferns, the Calamites, the Lepido- 
dendroids, the Sigillarioids, and the Conifers. 

In accordance with M. Brongniart’s generalisation, that 
the Pai.neozoic period is, botanically speaking, the ‘‘Age of 
Acrogens,” we find the Carboniferous plants to be still mainly 
referable to the Flowerless or “ Cryptogamous division of the 
vegetable kingdom. The flowering or “Phanerogamous” 
plants, which form the bulk of our existing vegetation, are hardly 
known, with certainty, to have existed at all in the Carbon- 
iferous era, except as represented by trees related to the existing 



Pines and Firs, and possibly by the ("vcads or “false ]>ahns.”''^' 
Amongst the “ Cryptogams,” there is no more striking or 
beautiful grouj) of {.'arboniferous plants than the Ferns. Ke- 
mains of these are found all through the Carboniferous, but in 
exceptional numbers in the Coal-measures, and include both 
herbaceous forms like the majority of existing species, and 
arborescent forms resembling the living Tree-ferns of New 
Zealand. Amongst the latter, together with some new ty[>es, 
are examples of tlic genera Psaronins and Cauloptcris^ both of 

■* Whilst the vegetation of tlie Coal-period was mainly a terrestrial one, 
aquatic plants are not unknown. Sea- weeds (such as the Spb'ophytoit 
cauda-Calli) are common in some of the marine strata ; whilst coal, 
according to tlie researches of the Ahhe Castracane, is asseiled commonly 
to contain the siliceous envelopes of Diatoms. 
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which date from the Devonian. 'Fhe simply herbaceous ferns 
are extremely numerous, and belong to such widely-distributed 



rig. 109. — CaliDtiiii's cnnH<^for>$iTS. Carbonifci'ous Rocks, Europe and 
North .America 


and largely-represented genera as Nmroptcris, Odoniopteris (fig. 
io8), Alethopteris^ Pccopteris>f Sphejwpteris^ Hymenophyllitcs^ &c. 
The fossils known as Ca/a mites (fig. 109) are very common 
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ill the Carboniferous deposits, and have given occasion to an 
abundance of research and speculation. They present them- 
selves as prostrate and flattened striated stems, or as similar 
uncompressed stems growing in an erect position, and some- 
times attaining a length of twenty feet or more. Externally, the 
stems are longitudinally ribbed, with transverse joints at regular 
intervals, these joints giving origin to a whorl of branchlets, 
which may or may not give origin to similar whorls of smaller 
branchlets still. The stems, further, were hollow, with trans- 
verse partitions at tlie joints, and having neither true wood nor 
bark, but only a thin external librous shell. There can be little 
doubt but that the Calaniiics are properly regarded as colossal 
representatives of the little Horse-tails {Equisetacece) of the 
present day. They agree with these not only in the general 
details of their organisation, but also in the fact that the fruit 
was a species of cone, bearing ‘Lspore-cases ” under scales. 
According to Principal Dawson, the Calainties ‘‘ grew in dense 
brakes on the sandy and muddy flats, subject to immdatiou, 
or perhaps even in water ; and they had t1ie power of budding 
out from the base of the stem, so as to form clumjis of plants, 
and also of securing their foothold by ninueiouv cord-like roots 
proceeding from various heights on tlie lower }>art of the 
stem.” 

The Epidodendroiih^ represented mainly by the genus 
Lcpidod£)uirim itself (fig. iro), were large tree-like plants, 
which attain their maxinium in the Carboniferous period, but 
which appear to commence in th^ Upper Siiiuian, are well 
represented in the 1 levonian, and survive in a diminished form 
into the Permian. The trunks of the larger species of Jjpido- 
dejidron at times reach a length of fifty feet and upwards, giv- 
ing off brandies in a regular bifurcating manner. The bark 
is marked with numerous rhombic or oval scars, arranged in 
quincunx order, and indicating tlie points where the long, 
needle-shaped leaves were formerly attached. The fruit con- 
sisted of cones or sjiikes, carried at the ends of the branches, 
and consisting of a central axis surrounded by overlaiiping 
scales, each of which supports a ‘Cspore-case ” or seed-vessel. 
These cones have commonly been described under tire name 
of Lepidostrohi. In tlie structure of the trunk there is nothing 
comparable to what is found in existing trees, there being 
a thick bark surrounding a zone princijially composed of 
^‘scalariform” vessels, this in turn enclosing a large central pith. 
In their general appearance the Ltpidodendra bring to mind 
the existing Araucarian Pines ; but they are true Crypto- 
gams,” and are to be regarded as a gigantic extinct type of the 
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modern Club>mosses {LycopodiacccR). They are amongst the 
commonest and most characteristic of the Carboniferous 



Fi)?. e/>/dnrfend> on Stertther/^ii, Carboniferous, Europe. The central figure 

represents a portion ol me trunk with its branches, much reduced in size. The right- 
hand figure is a portion of a branch with the leaves partially attached to it ; and the left- 
hand figure represents the end of a branch bearing a cone of fiiictification. 

plants; and the majority of the ‘‘spore-cases’^ so commonly 
found in the coal appear to have been derived from the cones 
of Lepidodendroids. 
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The so-called Sigillarioids, represented mainly by Sigillana 
itself (fig. Ill), were no less abundant and characteristic of the 
Carboniferous forests than the Lepidodendf a, They commence 
their existence, so far as known, in the Devonian period, but 
they attain their maximum in the Carboniferous ; and— unlike 
the Lepidodendroids — they are not known to occur in the 
Permian period. They are comparatively gigantic in size, 
often attaining a height of from thirty to fifty feet or more ; 
but though abundant and well preserved, great divergence of 
opinion prevails as to their true affinities. The fiajjie of Sigil- 
larioids (Lat. stgil/a^ little seals or images) is derived from the 
fact that the bark is marked with seal-like impressions or leaf- 
scars (fig. III). 

Externally, the trunks Sigilhiria present strong longitudinal 
ridges, with vertical alternating rows of oval leaf-scars, indicating 




I ig, II I. - ragnicnl tiw- c-vti-rna) surface of Sigtllarhi Grctseri, show ing the ribs and 
Icaf-scarrs. i he left^harul figure represents a small portioii enlarged. Carboruferuu-', 
I.uropc. 


the points where the leaves were originally attached. The trunk 
%vas furnished with a large central pith, a thick outer bark, and 
an intermediate woody zone,— composed, according to Dawson, 
partly of the disc-bearing fibres so characteristic of Conifers ; 
but, according to Carruthers, entirely made up of tlie “ scalari- 
form ’’ vessels characteristic of Cryptogams. The size of the 
pith was very great, and the bark seems to have been the most 
durable portion of the trunk. Thus we have evidence that 
in mary cases the stumps and “ stools ” of Sigiliaria, standing 
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upright in the old Carboniferous swamps, were completely 
hollowed out by internal decay, till nothing but an exterior 
shell of bark was left. Often these hollow stumps became 
ultimately filled up with sediment, sometimes enclosing the 
remains of galley-worms, land-snails, or Amphibians, whicli 
formerly found in the cavity of the trunk a congenial home ; 
and from the sandstone or shale now filling such trunks some 
of the most interesting fossils of the Coal-period have been 
obtained. There is little certainty as to either the leaves or 
fruits of SigiUaria, and there is equally little certainty as to the 
true botanical position of these plants. By Principal Dawson 
they are reganled as being probably flowering plants allied to 
the existing “ false palms’’ or “ Cycads but the high author- 
ity of Mr Carruthers is to be quoted in support of the belief 
that tliey are Cryptogamic, and most nearly allied to the Club- 
mosses. 

Leaving the botanical position of Si^ii/aria thus undecided, 
we find that it is now almost universally conceded that the 
fossils originally described under the name of Stiy;manii are 
the roofs of Siy^ii/an'a, the actual connection between the two 
having been in numerous instances demonstrated in an unmis- 
takable manner. Sfi^^maruc (fig. 112) ordinarily present 

themselvt s in the form of long, compressed or rounded frag- 



Fig. IT2. — y.iigmaria Jico.dcs Quarter natural sire. Carboniferous. 


ments, the external surface of which is covered with rounded 
pits or shallow tubercles, each of which has a little pit or de- 
])ression in its centre. From each of these pits there proceeds, 
in perfect examples, a long cylindrical rootlet ; but in many 
cases these have altogether disappeared. In their internal 
structure, Sti^maria exhibits a central pith surrounded by a 
sheath of scalariform vessels, the whole enclosed in a cellular 
envelope. The Stigmarlce are generally found ramifying in 
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the under clay/^ which forms the floor of a bed of coal, and 
which represents the ancient soil upon which the Sigillarm grew. 

The Lepidodendroids and Sigillarioids, though the first were 
certainly, and the second possibly, Cryptogainic or flowerless 
plants, must have constituted the main mass of the forests of 
the Coal period; but we are not without evidence of the exist- 
ence at the same time of genuine “ trees,” in the technical 
sense of this term — namely, flowering plants with large woody 
stems. So far as is certainly known, all the true trees of the 
Carboniferous formation were Conifers^ allied to the existing 
Pines and Firs. They are recognised by the great size and 
concentric woody rings of their prostrate, rarely erect trunks, 
and by the presence of disc-bearing fibres in their wood, as 
demonstrated by the microscope ; and the principal genera 
which have been recognised are Dadoxylo?!^ Fahcoxylon^ 
Arancarioxylon^ and Pinites, Their fruit is not known with 
absolute certainty, unless it be represented, as often conjectured, 
by Trigonocarpon (fig. 113). The fruits known under this 
name are nut-like, often of consider- 
able size, and commonly three- or six- 
angled. They ])rob;!.b]y originvally pos- 
sessed a fleshy envelope ; and if truly 
referable to the Conifers^ they would 
indicate that these ancient evergreens 
produced berries instead of cones, 
and thus resembled the modern Yews 
rather than the Pines. It seems, 
further, that the great group of the 
Cycads, which are nearly allied to the Coriifrrs, and wliich 
attained such a striking prominence in the Secondary period, 
probably commenced its existence during the Coal period ; 
liut these anticipatory forms are comparatively few in number, 
and for the most part of somewhat dubious affinities. 



Fijj. 113. — Tri^onncarpju 
fK'tiiuuf, Coal-nicasure<, Urita'n. 
(After Lintlley and Hutton-) 


CHAPTER XIIT. 

THE CARBOATFEROUS PERIOD—Con tinned. 

Animal Life of the Carboniferous. 

We have seen that there exists a great diflerence as to the 
mode of origin of the Carboniferous sediments, some being 
])urely marine, whilst others are terrestrial; and others, again, 
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have been formed in inland swamps and morasses, or in brack- 
ish-water lagoons, creeks, or estuaries. A corresponding dif- 
ference exists necessarily in the animal remains of these de- 
posits, and in many regions this difference is extremely well 
marked and striking. The great marine limestones which 
characterise the lower portion of the Carboniferous series in 
Britain, Europe, and the eastern portion of America, and the 
calcareous beds which are found high up in the Carboniferous 
in tlie western States of America, may, and do, often contain 
the remains of drifted plants ; but they are essentially charac- 
terised by marine fossils; and, moreover, they can be demon- 
strated by the microscope to be almost wholly composed of 
the remains of animals which formerly inhabited the ocean. 
On the other hand, the animal remains of the beds accompany- 
ing the coal are typically the remains of air-breathing, terres- 
trial, am[)hibioiis, or aerial animals, together with those which 
inhabit fresh or brackish waters. Marine fossils may be found 
in the ("oal-measures, but they are invariably confined to spe- 
cial horizons in the strata, and tliey indicate temporary depres- 
sions of the land beneath the sea. Whilst the distinction here 
mentioned is one whicli cannot fail to strike the observer, it is 
convenient io t otisider the animal life of the Carboniferous as 
a whole ; and it is sim])ly nec'essary, in so doing, to remember 
that the marine fossils are in general derived from the inferior 
portion of the system; whilst the air-breathing, fresh-water, and 
lirackish-water forms are almost exclusively derived from the 
sujierior jiortion of the same. 

The Carboniferous Proiozoa?is consist mainly of Foramitii- 
fra and Sponges. I'he latter are still very insiifiiciently known, 
but the former are very abundant, and belong to very varied 
types. I'hin slices of the limestones of the jieriod, when ex- 
amined by the microscope, very commonly exhibit the shells 
of ForiWiinifcm in greater or less plenty. Some limestones, 
indeed, are made np of little else than these minute and elegant 
shells, often belonging to types, such as the Textularians and 
Rotalians, differing little or not at all from those now in exist- 
ence. This is the case, for example, with the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Spergen Plill in Indiana (fig. 114), which is 
almost wholly .made up of the spiral shells of a species of 
Endothyra. In the same way, though to a less extent, the 
black Carboniferous marbles of Ireland, and the similar mar- 
bles of York.shire, the limestones of the west of England and 
of Derbyshire, and the great “Scar Limestones of the north 
of England, contain great numbers of Foraminiferous shells; 
whilst similar organisms commonly occur in the shale-beds 
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associated with the limestones throughout the Lower Carboiv 
iferous series. One of the most interesting of the British Car- 
boniferous forms is the Sac- 
cainmina of Mr Henry Brady, 
which is sometimes present in 
considerable numbers in the 
limestones of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and tlie Avest 
of Scotland, and whicli is con- 
spicuous for the comparatively 
large size of its spheroidal or 
pear-shaped shell (reaching 
from an eighth to a fiftli of an 
inch in size). More wadely dis- 
tributed are the generally spin- 
dle-shaj)ed shells of FusuUna 
(fig. T15). which occur in vast 
numbers in the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Russia, Arme- 
nia, the Southern ^Alps, and 
Spain, similar forms oc'curring in equal ])rofusion in the higlier 
limestones which are found in the Coal-measures of the United 

States, in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, &c. Mr 
Henry Brady, lastly, lias 
shown that we have in the 
Niafunulina pristina of tlie 
Carboniferous Limestone of 
Namur a genuine 
lite, jux-cursor of the great and important family of the I'ertiary 
Nummulites. 

The sub-kingdom of the Civlent crates, so fur as certainly 
known, is rejjresented only by Corals;^ but tlie remains ot 
these are so abundant in many of the limestones of the Car- 
boniferous formation as to constitute a feature little or not at 
all less con.spicuoiis than that afforded by the Crinoids. As is 
the case in the preceding })eriod, the Corals belong, almost 
exclusively, to the groups of the Fugosa and Tab u lata ; and 
there is a general and striking resemblance and relationshij) 
between the coral-fauna of the Devonian as a whole, and that 

* A singular fossil has been clescrihecl by Professor Afartin Duncan aiu] 
Mr Jenkins from the CarlM^nifeious rocks under the name of Paht'ocoryHc, 
and ]jas been referred to the Ilydroid Zoophytes {Corynuia). Dou)>l, 
however, has been thrown by other observers on the correctness of this 
reference. 




Ficf. n4 Transparent slice of ('arhon- 
Lunestone, from S]7en(ien Hill, In- 
iliana, b-S., nlnlie5ln^^ siicUs of 

J'ndothyf >x {Ri^iahn)t sli^^hlly en- 

larged. (Original ) 
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of the Carboniferous. Nevertheless, there is an equally deciib 
ed and striking amount of difference between these successive 
faunas, due to the fact that the great majority of the Carbon- 
iferous specks are new ; whilst some of the most cliaracteristic 
Devonian genera have nearly or quite disappeared, and several 
new genera now make their appearance for the first time. 
I’hus, the characteristic Devonian types Heliophylliwi^ Pachy- 
p/iv//nm, Chonophyllum^ Accrvularia, Spongophyllum, Smii/iia, 
Endophyllum^ and Cysiiphyllum^ have now disa])peared; and 
the great masses of Favosites which are such a striking feature in 
the Devonian limestones, are represented but by one or two 
degenerate and puny successors. On the other hand, we meet 
in the Carboniferous rocks not only with entirely new genera- 
such as Axophylhim^ Lophophyllunt^ and JAmdsdalcia- Ami we 
liave an enormous expansion of certain tyi)es which had just 
begun to exist in the preceding j)eriod. 'This is est)ecia]ly 
well seen in the case of the genus Lithostrotum (fig. 116, /»), 
whicli more than any other may be considered as the predo- 
minant Carboniferous group of Corals. All the species of 
LitJicsiroiion are comiKHind, consisting either of bundles of 
loosel}' -approximated cylindrical stems, or of similar ^‘coral- 
Jites” closely aggr< gated together into aslra-uform colonics, and 
reiuleretl ]K)lygonal by mutual pressure. T'hi.s genus has a 
historical interest, as having been noticed as early as in the 
year 1699 by P'-dward Lhwyd ; and it is geologically imjxntant 
from its wide distribution in the Carboniferous rocks of both 
the ( )ld and New AVorlds. Many species are known, and whole 
beds of limestone are often found to be composed of little else 
than the skeletons of tliese ancient corals, still standing upright 
as they grew. Hardly less characteristic of the Carboniferous 
than the above is the great group of simple “ cup-corals/’ of 
which Clisiophylluni is the central tyj)e. Amongst types which 
commenced in the Silurian and Devonian, but which are still 
well represented here, may be mentioned Syringopora 116, 
c), wuth its colonies of deli('ate cylindrical tubes united at in- 
tervals by cross-bars; Zaphtrfiiis (fig. 116, <■/), with its cup- 
shaped skeleton and the w'ell-marked depression (or “fossula”) 
on one side of the calice ; Amp/exns (fig. 116, r), w’ith its 
cylindrical, often irregularly swollen coral and short septa; 
Cyathophylliun (fig. 1 16, a), sometimes simple, sometimes form- 
ing great masses of star-like corallites ; and Cheetefes^ with its 
branched stems, and its minute, tabulate^^ tubes (fig. 116,/). 
The above, together with other and hardly less characteristic 
forms, combine to constitute a coral-fauna which is not only in 
itself perfectly distinctive, but which is of especial interest, 
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from the fact that almost all the varied types of which it is 
composed disappeared utterly before the close of the Carbon- 








w 


Fig Corals of the Carbonifprou*- I.imestone. a. /rr;v?t7f/rr, snow- 

ing young corallitos biidtierl forth from the disc of the old (me; u'. One of tin* corallites 
i f the same, seen in cross-set tion ; /•, I'^ragmcnt of a mass of Litho'itrofiofi trres^uiar,' ; 
/'■. One wf the corallites of the same, divided transversely ; c. Portion of the simnle cylin- 
tlncal coral of Amplcxii'i inraliivtli ^ , A, transverse section of the .same species; t/, 
Zaphreniis x^enuiculnns. showing the depresslt>ri or “ fossula " on one side of the cvi]'» t 
t\ f ragment of a ma.ss of Syring^o/xn-a rnmnlosa; f. Fragment of C/tirtcffS iuviidini 
Portion of the surface of the. same, enlarged From the Carboniferous Limestone of 
P>ritain and Belgium. (After Thomson, l)t Koninck, Milne-Edwards and llaime, and 
the Author.) 


iferous period. In the first marine sediments of a calcareous 
nature which succeeded to the Coal-measures (the magnesian 
limestones of the Permian), the great group of tlie Rt4gose 
corals^ which flourished so largely throughout the Silurian, De- 
vonian, and Carboniferous periods, is found to have all but 
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disappeared, and it is never again represented save sporadi- 
cally and by isolated forms. 

Amongst the Echinoderms, by far the most important forms 
are the Sea-lilies and the Sea-urchins — the former from their 
great abundance, and the latter from their singular structure ; 
but the little group of the “ Pentremites ” also requires to be 
noticed. The Sea-lilies are so abundant in the Carboniferous 
rocks, that it has been proposed to call the earlier portion of 
the period the ‘‘Age of Crinoids.” Vast masses of the lime- 
stones of the period are “ crinoidal,*^ being more or less ex- 
tensively composed of the broken columns, and detached plates 
and joints of Sea-lilies, whilst perfect “ heads may be exceed- 
ingly rare and difficult to procure. In North America the re- 
mains of Crinoids are even more abundant at this horizon than 
in Britain, and tlie .sj>ecimens found seem to be commonly 
more perfect. The commonest of the Carboniferous Crinoids 
belong to the genera Cyathocrinus^ Actinocrinus^ Platycnnus, 



Fig 1T7 . — riatycHfna trhont'tdactylus^ Lower Carboniferous. 7 'he left-hand figure 
shows the calyx, arms, and ujiper part of the stem , and the figure next this s<hows the 
face of one of the joints of the column. The right-hand figure shows the proboscis. (After 
M‘Coy) 


(fig. 1 1 7), Potcriocrinus, Zxacrimis, and Forbesiocrimis. Closely 
allied to the Crinoids, or forming a kind of transition between 
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these and the Cystideans, is the little group of the ** Pentre- 
mites/’ or Blastoids (fig. 118). This group is first known to 



Fig it8. — A. Pefitre>nite<^ />rri/ormis, siUe-vit^w of the body (“ calyx ’') ; 1*, 'I'he san’': 
\ iewcd from below, showing ihe amuigernet't of the plates, t.', lludy of 
iononieus, viewed from above. Cai boniferous 


have commenced its existence in the Upper Silurian, and it 
increased considerably in numbers in the Devonian ; but it 
was in the seas of the Carboniferous period that it attained its 
maximum, and no certain representative of the family lias been 
detected in any later deposits. The “ Pentremites ” resemble 
the Crinoids in having a cujcshaped body (fig. 1 18, A) enclosed 
by closely-fitting calcareous plates, and supported on a short 
stem or column,” comt)osed of numerous calcareous pieces 
flexibly articulated together. They differ from the Crinoids, 
liowever, in the fact that the upper surface of the body does 
not support the crown of branched feathery ‘‘ arms,'* which are 
so characteristic of the latter. On the contrary, the summit of 
the cup is closed up in the fashion of a fiowei-bud, whence tlie 
technical name of Blasioidea ap)died to the group (Gr. blasfos^ 
a bud ; cidos^ form). From the top of the cup radiate five broad, 
Iransversely-striated areas (fig. ti 8, C), each with a longitudi- 
nal groove down its middle; and along each side of each of 
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these grooves there seems to have been attached a row of 
short jointed calcareous filaments or “ pinnules,” 

A few Star-fishes and Brittle-stars are known to occur in the 
Carboniferous rocks ; but the only other Echinoderms of this 
lieriod which need be noticed are the Sea-urchins {Echinoids), 
Detached plates and spines of these are far from rare in the 
Carlioniferoiis deposits ; but anything like perfect specimens 
are exceedingly scarce. The Carboniferous Sea-urchins agree 
with those of the present day in having the body enclosed in 
a shell, formed by an enormous number of calcareous plates 
articulated together. The shell may be regarded as, typically, 
nearly s])herical in shape, with the mouth in the centre of the 
base, and the excretory opening or vent at its sumniit. In both 
the ancient forms and the recent ones, the plates of tlie shell 



Fi.t;. I IQ.- Puldckhtus cUiptu'us, one of the Carboniferous Sea-urchins 'flie Icft- 
Ii.iiai figure shows one of the “anilmlacr.i! areas ” enlarKctl, evhibitme; the petforateii 
ul.Uf s The nuht-l .'uicl figure exhibits a single plate from one of the “ inlcr-anibulacral 
;uea-, ” (After At'Coy.) 


are arranged in ten zones which generally radiate from the 
suininit to the centre of the base. In five of these zones — 
termed the “ am b lilac ral areas” — the plates are perforated by 
minute a])crtures or ])ores/’ through which the animal can 
])rotrude tire little water-tubes (“ tube-feet”) by which its loco- 
motion is carried on. In the other five zones — the so-called 
inter-ambulacral areas” — the plates are of larger size, and 
are not perforated by any apertures. In all the modern Sea- 
urchins each of these ten zones, whether perforate or imper- 
forate, is composed of two rows of plates ; and there are thus 
twenty rows of ydates in all. In the Palaeozoic Sea-urchins, on 
the other hand, the “ambulacral areas” are often like those 
of recent forms, in consisting of iwo rows of perforated plates 
(fig, 119); but the “ inter-ambulacral areas” are always quite 
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peculiar in consisting each of three, four, five, or more rows of 
large imperforate plates, whilst there are sometimes four or ten 
rows of plates in the “ ambulacral areas ” also : so that there 
are many more than twenty rows of plates in the entire shell. 
Some of the Palaeozoic Sea-urchins, also, exhibit a very pecu- 
liar singularity of structure which is only known to exist in a 
very few recently-discovered modern forms (viz., Caivet'ia and 
Phormosoma). 'The plates of the inter - ambulacral areas, 
namely, overlap one another in an imbricating manner, so as 
to communicate a certain amount of flexibility to the shell ; 
whereas in the ordinary living forms these plates are firmly 
articulated together by their edges, and the shell forms a rigid 
immovable box. The Carboniferous Sea-urchins which ex- 
hibit this extraordinary peculiarity belong to the genera Lcpi- 
dechin us and Lepidesthes, and it seems tolerably certain that 
a similar flexibility of the shell existed to a less degree in 
the much more abundant genus Arc/iceocidaris. T’he Carbon- 
iferous Sea-urchins, like the modern ones, possessed movable 
spines of greater or less length, articulated to the exterior of 
the shell ; and these structures are of very common occur 
rence in a detached condition. The most abundant genera 
are Archceocidarls and Pahechinus : but the characteristic 
American forms belong principally to MeJonifes^ OHp;oponis, 
and Lepidechinus. 

Amongst the Anne/ides it is only necessaty^ to notice the little 
spiral tubes of Spirorhis Carbona?ius (fig. 120), which are 



Fig. X20 —Hpirorlm {^MicroconckuiC) Carbonari ns, of the natural size, attached to a fossil 
plant* and magnified. Carboniferous, Britain and North America. (After Dawson ) 

commonly found attached to the leaves or stems of the Coal- 
plants. This fact shows that though the modern species of 
Spirorbis are inhabitants of the sea, these old representatives 
of the genus must have been capable of living in the brackish 
waters of lagoons and estuaries. 

The Crustaceans of the Carboniferous rocks are numerous, 
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and belong partly to structural types with which we are already 
familiar, and partly to higher gjouj)s which come' into existence 
here for the first time. The gigantic Eurypterids of the Upper 
Silurian and Devonian are but feebly represented, and make 
their final exit here from the .scene of life. Their place, how- 
ever, is taken by peculiar forms belonging to the allied group 
of the Xiphosum, represented at the present day by the King- 
crabs or “ Horse-shoe Crabs {JJmuIus). Characteristic forms 
of this group appear in the Coal-measures both of Europe and 
America ; and though constituting three distinct genera {Frest- 
wichia^ Belmmus^ and Ei/proops), they are all nearly related 
to one another. The best known of them, perhaps, is the 
I^rcstiinchia rotundata of Coalbrookdale, here figured (fig. 12 1). 
'Fhe ancient and for- 
merly powerful order 
of the Trilobites also 
undergoes its final ex- 
tinction here, not sur- 
viving the deposition 
of the Carboniferous 
lamest one series in Eu- 
rope, but extending its 
range in America into 
the Coal-measures. All 
the known Carbonifer- 
ous forms are small in 
size and degraded in 
point of structure, and 
they are referable to 
but three genera (/*////- 
llpsid, Cr riffli hides ^ and 12^. — r>e<!hofihHi rotumiotn, a Limiiloid 

T) 7 S X \ 1 I'nistaceaTK Coal-measurcs, Britain. (After Henry 

Brachymdopics), be- woodward.) 

longing to a single fa- 
mily. The Phillipsia seminifera here figured (fig. 122, t?) is a 
characteristic species in the Old World. The AVater- fleas 
{Ostracoda) ‘eiXQ extremely abundant in the Carboniferous rocks, 
whole strata being often made up of little else than the little 
bivalved shells of these Crustaceans. Many of them are ex- 
tremely small, averaging about the size of a millet-seed ; but a 
few forms, such as Entoinoconchus Scoukri (fig. 122, r), may attain 
a length of from one to three quarters of an inch. The old 
groiij) of the Fhylhpods is likewise still represented in some 
abundance, partly by tailed forms of a shrimp-like appearance, 
such 2 l% Dithyrocaris (fig. 122,//), and partly by the curious 
striated Estherim and their allies, which present a curious 
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resemblance to the true Bivalve Molluscs (fig. 122,/^). Lastly, 
we meet for the first time in the Carboniferous rocks with tlie 
remains of the highest of all the groups of Crustaceans — name- 
ly, the so called “ Decapods,” in which there are five pairs of 
walking-limbs, and the hinder end of the body (‘^abdomen”) 
is composed of separate rings, whilst the anterior end is cov- 
ered by a head-shield or “ carapace.” All the Carboniferous 
Deca[)ods hitherto discovered resemble the existing Lobsters, 



I’l^ 1J2. — Crustaceans of the (. arh siifctoti'^ Rocks a, M'inijt! fa a , uK the 

natural sire -Mountain J.uncstonr, Jairopc , A, One valve of the shell of /CZ/n rin ifur/i.t, 
ol I hr natural si/e anti eui.i) w;t.d ( '• ul-uirasiires, latrope , c, liivalved sluli I'.iitoino- 
Scflnli'f'/, of the uatuial '^i/r — Mountain lame''tone, hurofie; d, Ptfhynuaru 
Sc'u/crf reduced jn si/c — Mouutaui Limestone, Ireland . <% Pn(a-fn\tns typus, sli^hth 
r;ilar;,o-d--Coal-ineasures, North Aiucrici; /, ArtthrapaPvmon ^'/yk // ou of the natural 
/ — C( lal-merasures. North Americ.i. (After iJe Koninck, M*Coy, Ru})ert Junes, am 
Meek and Worthen,) 

Prawns, and Shrimps (the Macrura)^ in liaving a long and well- 
developed abdomen terminated by an expanded tail-fin. The 
Palaocaris typus {i\g, 122, e) and the Anthrapalmmou gradlis 
(fig. 122,/), from the Coal-measures of Illinois, are two of the 
best under.stood and most perfectly preserved of the few known 
representatives of the Long-tailed ” Decapods in the Car- 
boniferous series. The group of the Crabs or ‘"Short-tailed” 
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Decapods {Brachyura)^ in which the abdomen is short, not 
terminated by a tail-fin, and tacked away out of sight beneatli 
the body, is at present not known to be represented at all in 
the Carboniferous deposits. 

In addition to the water-inhabiting groux) of the Cnistaceans, 
we find the articulate animals to be represented by members 
belonging to the air-breaihing classes Arachnida^ Myria- 

poda, and Instxta. The remains of these, as miglit have been 
expected, are not known to occur in the marine limestones of 
tlie Carboniferous series, but are exclusively found in beds asso- 
ciated with the Coal, which have been deposited in lagoons, 
estuaries, or marshes, in the immediate vic inityof the land, and 
which actually re])rescnt an old land-surface, di'he Arac/mids 
are at present the oldest known of their class, and are repre- 
sented both by true Spiders and Scorpions. Remains of the 
latter (fig. 123) have been found both in the Old and New 



Mi.—i'yclophihahnuii senior. A fv.,Rsil Scorpion from thr Coal-measures 
uf nohciuiu. 


Worlds, and indicate the existence in the Carboniferous period 
of Scorpions differing but very little from existing forms. The 
group of the Mynapoda^ including the recent Centipedes and 
Galley-worms, is likewise represented in the Carboniferous strata, 
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but by forms in many respects very unlike any that are known 
to exist at the present day. The most interesting of these 
were obtained by Principal Dawson, along with the bones of 
Amphibians and the shells of Land-snails, in the sediment filling 
the hollow trunks of Stgillaria, and they belong to the genera 
Xylobius (fig. 124} and Architilus, Lastly, the true insects are 



Fi.y;. —Xylobius Ssgilhritc, a Carboniferous Myriajiod. n, A sperimen, of the 
natural size , b. Anterior poriioii uf the sanu’, enlarged . c, Posterior portion, enlarged, 
ftom the Cowd-incosures of Nova Sernia. (After Ihiwsun ) 


represented liy \arious forms of Beetles {Coleopierd)^ Orthoptera 
(such as Cockroaches), n"d Neuropterous insects re.^embling 
those wliich we have .seen to have existed towards the close of 



f x'S^.—Haplcphiehiiau Barnest^ a Carboniferous insect, from the 
of Nova Scotia. (.Vfier Dawson ) 

tlie Devonian period. One of the most remarkable of the 
latter is a huge May-fly {Ilaplophlebium Barnesi, fig, 125), wiih 
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netted wings attaining an expanse of fully seven inches, and 
therefore much exceeding any existing Ephemerid in point 
of size. 

The lower groups of the Mollusca are abundantly represented 
in the marine strata of the Carboniferous series by Folyzoans 
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netted fronds of Feneste/la, Reiepora^ and Polypora (fig. 126, d) 
are highly characteristic, as are the slender toothed branches 
of Glauconome (fig. 126, b). A more singular form, however, is 
the curious A rdiimedes (fig. 126, ^r), which is so characteristic 
of the Carboniferous formation of North America. In this re- 
markable type, the colony consists of a succession of funnel- 
shaped fronds, essentially similar to Fencstella in their structure, 
springing in a continuous spiral from a strong screw-like vertical 
axis. The outside of the fronds is simply striated ; but the 
branches exhibit on the interior the mouths of the little cells 
in which the semi-independent beings composing the colony 
originally lived. 

The Brachiopods are extremely abundant, and for tlie most 
part belong to ty])es which are exclusively or principally 
Palieozoic in their range. The old genera Strophomnia^ 0 ?ihis 
(fig. i2‘j,c), At/iyris (^^g. 127, e), RJmichoneUa (fig. 127, ^^^d 

Spirifera (fig. 127, //), are still well represented — the latter, in 
particular, existing under numerous specific forms, conspicuous 
by their abundance and sometimes by their size. Along with 
these ancient groups, we have rey)resentatives-- for the first time 
in any plenty — of the great genus Tcrehraiula (fig. 127,^/). 
which underwent a great expansion during later ])eriods, and 
still exists at the ])resent day. The most characteristic Car- 
boniferous Brachiopods, however, belong to the family of the 
Product idee y of which the princij)al genus is Producta itself. 
This family commenre<l its existence in the Upper Silurian 
with the genus Chomfes^ distinguished by its spinose hinge- 
margin. This genus lived through the 1 )evonian, and fiourished 
in the Carboniferous (fig. 127,/'). The ^ywws P}od u eta itself, 
represented in the Devonian by the ucurXy Producfella. 

apjreared first in the Carboniferous, at any rate in force, and 
suiwived into the Permian ; but no member of this extensive 
family has yet been shown to have over-lived the Palaeozoic 
period. The Prodiictce of the Carboniferous are not only ex- 
ceedingly abundant, but they have in many instances a most 
extensive geographical range, and some species attain what 
may fairly be considered gigantic dimensions. The shell (fig. 
12J, a and b) is generally more or less semicircular, with a 
straight hinge-margin, and having its lateral angles produced 
into larger or smaller ears (hence its generic name — ‘’^cochlea 
produetd'). One valve (the ventral) is usually strongly convex, 
whilst the other (the dorsal) is fiat or concave, the surface of 
both being adorned with radiating ribs, and with hollow 
tubular spines, often of great length. The valves are not 
locked together by teeth, and there is no sign in the fully- 
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grown shell of an opening in or between the valves for the 
emission of a muscular stalk for the attachment of the shell to 
foreign objects. It is probable, therefore, that the Producti^^ 
unlike the ordinary Lamp-shells, lived an independent exist- 
ence, their long spines apparently serving to anchor them 
firmly in the mud or ooze of the sea-bottom ; but Mr Robert 
Etheridge, jun., has recently shown that in one species the 



127,-- '(.'nrboniferous Brach:opoJa. a, Pxuiucta scmh rt.ru/nfa, showing t! 
^lightly cunc.ive dorsal valve; Side view of tlie same, sliownig the tonvex venuv 
valve; l>, Producta iLUigtspiua; c, Ottfiis 7f\u/>tnata ; d, I'rrchyattu'a /lastata ; t 
Athyris ^uhtiliin ; f, Chmictcs Hardrrn^/}, ; Rhynchouella fleurodoit; //, SpnuJVn 
trt\iiOual/\ Most of these forms are widely distnliuted in the Carhoniferoiis Limestoi 
of Britain, I’.urope, Amenca, ^c. All the hgures are of the natural size. (After Davi. 
son, iJe Koiiintk, and Meek.) 


spines were actually employed as organs of adhesion, whereby 
the shell was permanently attached to some extraneous object, 
such as the stem of a Crinoid. I’lie two species here figured 
are interesting for their extraordinarily extensive geographical 
range — Producta scmireticulata (fig. 127, a) being found in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Britain, the continent of Europe, 
Central Asia, China, India, Australia, Spitzbergen, and North 
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and South America; whilst P, longispina (fig. 127, /^) has a 
distribution little if at all less wide. 

The higher Mollusca are abundantly represented in the 
Carboniferous rocks by Bivalves {Lameliibranc/is), Univalves 
{Gasteropoda) y Winged- snails {Fteropoda\ and Cephalopods. 
Amongst the Bivalves we may note the great abundance of 
Scallops {Aviculopccten and other allied forms), together with 
numerous other types — some of ancient origin, others repre- 
sented here for the first time. Amongst the Gasteropods, \ve 
find the cliaracteristically Palaeozoic genera Macr^ocheihis and 
Loxofiemay the almost exclusively Palaeozoic EuomphahiSy and 
the persistent genus P/eurotomaria ; whilst the free-swimming 
Univalves {Heteropoda)^xe represented hy Belkr opium un^PbrccI- 
Iwy and the Pteropoda by the, old genus Conularia, With regard 
to the Carboniferous Univalves, it is also of interest to note here 
the first appearance of true air-breathing or terrestrial Molluscs, 
as discovered by Dawson and Bradley in the Coal-measures of 
Nova Scotia and Illinois. Some of these (Conulus prisons) are 
true Land-snails, resembling the existing Zonttes ; whilst others 
{Pupa vetustay^g, 128) appear to be generically insei)arable 

from the Chrysalis-shells 
{Pupa) of the j)rcsent day. 
All the known forms — three 
in number — are of small size, 
and appear to have been local 
in their distribution or in their 
preservation. More im])ort- 
ant, however, than any of the 
preceding, are the Ciphalo- 
poda, rej)resented, as before, 
exclusively by the chambered 
shells of the Telrabranchiates. 
d'he older and simpler ty})e of 
these, with simple plain septa, 
and mostly a central siphuncle, 
is represented by the straight 
conical shells of the ancient 



Fig. T28, — Pupa {^Di’tuiropHpa)i>t'tusta, 
a (jarboniferous Land-hnail from the Coal- 
measures of Nova Scotia, a, I’he shell, of 
the natural sbe; />, The same, niagtnhed . 
c, Ape.v of the shell, enlarged ; d. Portion 
of the surface, enlarged. (After Dawson.) 


genus OrthoceraSy and the bow- 
shaped shells of the equally 
ancient Cyrtoceras — some of 
the former attaining a great size. 
The spirally-curved discoidal 


shells of the persistent genus Nautilus are also not unknown. 


and some of these likewise exhibit very considerable dimen- 


sions. Lastly, the more complex family of the Ammonitidcdy 
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with lobed or angulated septa, and a dorsally-placed siphuncle 
(situated on the convex side of the curved shells), now for the 
first time commences to acquire a considerable prominence. 
The principal representative of this group is the genus Gonia- 
titts 129), which commenced its existence in the Upper 
Silurian, is well represented in the De- 
vonian, and attains its maximum here. — 

In this genus, the shell is spirally 
curved, the septa are strongly lobed 
or angulated, though not elaborately 
frilled as in the Ammonites, and the 
si])huncle is dorsal. In addition to j 
Goniatitcs, the shells of true Ammon- 
ites, so cliaracteristic of the Secondary 
period, have been described by Dr 
Waagen as occurring in the Carbon- 
iferous rocks of India. 




Fig. {Aganides) JosstF. Carboniferous Limestone. 


Coming finally to the Vertehrata^ we have in the first place 
to very briefly consider the Carboniferous fishes. These are 
numerous ; but, with the exception of the still dubious ‘‘ Cono- 
donts,” belong wholly to the groups of the Ganoids^^ and the 
Placoids (including under the former head remains which per- 
il aps are truly referable to the group of the Dipnoi or Mud- 
fishes). Amongst the Ganoids^ the singular buckler-headed 
fishes of the Upper Silurian and Y>Q\oxi\zxv{Cephalaspidcd)\id.yt 
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apparently disappeared ; and the pnncipal types of the Car- 
boniferous belong to the groups respectively represented at 
the present day by the Gar-pike {Lcpidosteus) of the North 
American lakes, and the Polypteriis of the rivers of Africa. Of 
the former, the genera Palccomscus and Aviblypieriis (fig. 130), 



I’i". 130. — A tnlfly/iotfs inacropicrui. Carboniferous 


with their small rhomboidal and enamelled scales, anti their 
strongly unsymmetrical tails, are perhaps the most abundant. 
Of the latter, the most important are species belonging to 
the genera Megalichfhys and Rhizodus^ com])rising large fishes, 
with rhomboidal scales, nnsymmetricail (“ heterocercal ”) tails, 
and powerful conical teeth. These fishes are sometimes said 
to be “ sauroid,” from their presenting some Rei)tihan features 
in their organisation, and they must have been the scourges 
of the ('arboniferous seas. The remains oi J'lacoid fishes in 
tlie Carboniferous strata are very numerous, but consist wholly 
of teeth and fin-spines, referable to forms more or less ( losely 
allied to our existing Port Jackson Sharks, Dog-fishes, and 
Ravs. The teeth are of very various shapes and sizes, some 
with sharp, cutting edges {Petalodiis, Cladodus^ Ax.) ; others in 
the farm of broad crushing ydates, adajjtcd, like the teeth of the 
existing Port Jackson Shark {Cesiracion Philippi)^ for breaking 
down the hard shells of Molluscs and Crustaceans. Amongst 
the many kinds of these latter, the teeth of Psa?n}nodus and 
Coch/iodus {(\g. 13 1 ) may be mentioned as specially charac- 
teristic. The fin-spines are mostly similar to those so common 
in the Devonian deposits, consisting of hollow defensive spines 
implanted in front of the pectoral or other fins, usually slightly 
curved, often superficially ribbed or sculptured, and not un- 
commonly serrated or toothed. T'he genera Ciaiacant/nts^ 
Gyracanthus^ Homacanthtis^ Ac., have been founded for the 
reception of these defensive weapons, some of which indicate 
fishes of great size and predaceous habits. 
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In tlie Devonian rocks we meet with no other remains of 
Vertebrated animals save fishes only ; but the Carboniferons 
deposits have yielded re- 
mains of the higher group 
of the Amphibians, 'J'his 
class, comprising our ex- 
isting Frogs, Toads, and 
Newts, stands to some ex- 
tent in a position midway 
between the class of the 
fishes and that of the true 
reptiles, being distinguished 
from the latter by tlie fact 
tliat its members invariably 
possess gills in their early 
( ondition, if not throughout life; whilst they are separated from 
the former by always possessing true lungs when adult, and 
by the fact that the limbs (wdten present at all) are never in 
the form of fins. The Amjjhibians, therefore, are all w'ater- 
breathers wdien young, and have respiratory organs adapted 
for an arjuatic mode of life ; wdiereas, when grown u]), they 
develo]) lungs, and whth these the ca}>acity for breathing air 
directly. Some of them, like the ITogs and Newts, lose their 
gills altogether on attaining the adult condition ; btit others, 
such as the living I'rotcus and AlcnobrancJius, retain their gills 
even after acciuiring their lungs, and are thus fitted indiffer- 
ently for an aquatic or terrestrial existence. 'Phe name of 
“Amphibia,” though a]>plied to the whole class, is thus not 
precisely appropriate except to these last-mentioned forms 
(dr. a?}iplu\ both; bios, life). The Ampliibians also differ 
amongst themselves according as to wdiether they keep per- 
manently the long tail wdiich they all ])Ossess when young (as 
do the NTw'ts and Salamanders), or lose this a])pcndage wdien 
growm up (as do the Frogs and Toads). Most of them have 
naked skins, but a few living and many extinct forms have 
hard striK'tures in the shape of scales developed in the integu- 
ment. All of them have w'ell-o.ssified skeletons, though some 
fossil types are partially deficient in this respec't ; and all of 
them which possess limbs at all have these appendages sup- 
[lorted by bones essentially similar to those found in the limbs 
of the higher Vertebrates. All the Carboniferous Atnphibians 
belong to a group wdiich has now wholly ])assed away — namely, 
that of the Labyrinthodonis. In the marine strata which form 
the base of the Carboniferous series these creatures have only 
been recognised by their curious hand-shaped footprints, similar 



rig. 1^1. — 'j'eetb of Coc/iiindus confoTtut 
I'arbouiferous J.uuLhlone, liritaiii 
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in character to those which occur in theTriassic rocks, and which 
will be subsequently spoken of under the name of Cheirotherhan. 
In the Coal-measures of Britain, the continent of Europe, and 
North America, however, many bones of these animals have 
been found, and we are now tolerably well acquainted with a 
considerable number of forms. All of them seem to have be- 
longed to the division of Amphibians in which the long tail 
of the young is permanently retained ; and there is evidence 
that some of them kept the gills also throughout life. The 
skull is of the characteristic Amphibian type (fig. 132, d)^ with 



Fig. IJ2. — rt, Upper surface of ihc skull of Auihrncosauni^ I\7tssrih\ one-sixth of the 
natural size: l>. Part of one of tiie teeth cut across, aiul highly magtufieci to show the 
< horactenstic labyrinthine struttiue , c. One of the inieguinentary shields or scales, one- 
half of the natural Mze. Coal-measures, Northumberland (After Atthey.) 


two occipital condyles, and having its surface singularly j^itted 
and sculptured ; and the vertebrae are hollowed out at both 
ends. The lower surface of the body w^as defended by an 
armour of singular integumentary shields or scales (fig. 132, r); 
and an extremely characteristic feature (from which the entire 
group derives its name) is, that the w^alls of the teeth are deeply 
folded, so as to give rise to an extraordinary ‘‘labyrinthine” 
pattern when they are cut across (fig. 132, b). Many of the 
Carboniferous Labyrinthodonts are of no great size, some of 
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them very small, but others attain comparatively gigantic 
dimensions, though all fall sliort in this respect of the huge 
examples of this group which occur in the Trias, One of the 
largest, and at the same time most characteristic, forms of the 
Carboniferous series, is the genus Anthracosatt7'us^ the skull of 
which is here figured. 

No remains of true Reptiles, Birds, or Quadrupeds have as 
yet been certainly detected in the Carboniferous deposits in 
any part of the world. It should, however, be mentioned, 
that Professor Marsh, one of the highest authorities on the 
subject, has described from the Coal-formation of No'\'a Scotia 
certain vertebrae which he believes to have belonged to a 
marine reptile {Eosaurus Acadiamts)^ allied to the great 
Ichthyosanri of the Lias. Up to this time no confirmation 
of this determination has been obtained by the discovery of 
other and more unquestionable remains, and it therefore 
remains doubtful whether these bones of Eosaio’us may not 
really belong to large Labyrinthodonts. 
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CHAV'VER XIV. 

THE FERMI AX PERIOD. 

The Permian formation closes the long series of the Palaeo- 
zoic deposits, and may in some respetds l)e considered as a 
kind of appendix to the Carboniferous .sy.stem, to whitdi it can- 
not be compared in importance, either as regards the at'lual 
bulk of its sediments or the interest and variety of its life- 
record. Consisting, as it does, largely of red rocks -sand- 
stones and marls- -for the most part singularly destitute of 
organic remains, the Permian rocks have been regarded as a 
lacustrine or liuviatile deposit; but the presence of well-devel- 
oped limestones with indubitable marine remains entirely 
negatives this view. It is, however, not impaobaljle that we 
are presented in the I’crmian formation, as known to us at 
])resent, with a series of sediments laid down in inland seas of 
great extent, due to the subsidence over large areas of the 
vast land- surfaces of the Coal-measures. This view, at any 
rate, would explain some of the more puzzling physical char- 
acters of the formation, and \voulcl not be definitely negatived 
by any of its fossils. 

A large ])ortion of the Permian series, as already remarked, 
consists of sandstones and marls, deeply reddened by jieroxide 
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of iron, and often accompanied by beds of gypsum or deposits 
of salt In strata of this nature few or no fossils are found ; 
but their shallow-water origin is sufficiently proved by the 
presence of the footprints of terrestrial animals, accompanied 
in some cases by well - defined “ ripple- marks/* Along with 
these are occasionally found massive breccias, holding larger 
or smaller blocks derived from the older formations; and these 
have been supposed to represent an old “ boulder-clay,** and 
thus to indicate the prevalence of an arctic climate. Beds of 
this nature must also have been deposited in shallow water. 
In all regions, however, where the Permian formation is well 
developed, one of its most characteristic members is a Mag- 
nesian limestone, often highly and fantastically concretionary, 
but containing numerous remains of genuine marine animals, 
and clearly indicating that it was deposited beneath a mod- 
erate depth of salt water. 

It is not necessary to consider here whether this formation 
can be retained as a distinct division of the geological series. 
The name of Permian was given to it by Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, from the province of Perm in Russia, where rocks of this 
age are extensively developed. F'onnerly these rocks were 
grouped with tlie sucreeding formation of the Trias under the 
common name of New Red Sandstone.’* This name was 
given them because they contain a good deal of red sandstone, 
and because they are superior to the Carboniferous rocks, 
while the Old Red Sandstone is inferior. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the term ‘‘New Red Sandstone” is rarely employed, 
unless it be for red sandstones and associated rocks, which 
are seen to overlie the Coal-measures, but which contain no 
fossils by which their exact age may be made out. Under 
tliese circumstances, it is sometimes convenient to employ the 
term “ New Red Sandstone.” The New Red, however, of the 
older geologists, is now broken up into the two formations of 
the Permian and Triassic rocks — the former being usually con- 
sidered as the top of the Palaeozoic series, and the latter con- 
stituting the base of the Mesozoic. 

In many instances, the Permian rocks are seen to repose 
unconformably upon the underlying Carboniferous, from which 
they can in addition be readily separated by their lithological 
characters. In other instances, however, the Coal-measures 
terminate upwards in red rocks, not distinguishable by their 
mineral characters from the Permian ; and in other cases no 
physical discordance between the Carboniferous and Per- 
mian strata can be detected. As a general rule, also, the 
Permian rocks appear to pass upwards conformably into the 
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Trias. ^ The division, therefore, between the Permian and Tri- 
assic rocks, and consequently between the Palaeozoic and Me- 
sozoic series, is not founded upon any conspicuous or universal 
physical break, but upon the ditference in life which is ob- 
served in comparing the marine animals of the Carboniferous 
and Permian with those of the Trias. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that this difference can be solely due to the fact that the 
Magnesian Limestone of the Permian series presents us with 
only a small, and not a typical, portion of the marine deposits 
which must have been accumulated in some area at present 
unknown to us during the period which elapsed between the 
formation of the great marine limestones of the Lower Carbon- 
iferous and the open-sea and likewise calcareous sediments of 
the Middle Trias. 

The Permian rocks exhibit their most typical features in 
Russia and Germany, though they are very well developed in 
parts of Britain, and they occur in North America. When 
well developed, they exhibit three main divisions : a lower set 
of sandstones, a middle group, generally calcareous, and an 
upper series of sandstones, constituting respectively the Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Permians. 

In Russia, Germany, and Britain, the Permian rocks con- 
sist of the following members : — 

1. The Lower Permians^ consisting mainly of a great series 
of sandstones, of different colours, but usually red. The base 
of this series is often constituted by massive breccias with 
included fragments of the older rocks, upon which they may 
happen to repose ; and similar breccias sometimes occur in 
the upper portion of the series as well. The thickness of this 
group varies a good deal, but may amount to 3000 or 4000 
feet. 

2. The Middle Permians^ consisting, in their typical de- 
velopment, of laminated marls, or marl-slate, surmounted 
by beds of magnesian limestone (the *‘Zechstein of the Ger- 
man geologists). Sometimes the limestones are degenerate or 
wholly deficient, and the series may consist of sandy shales 
and gypsiferous clays. The magnesian limestone, however, of 
the Middle Permians is, as a rule, so well marked a feature 
that it was long spoken of as the Magnesian Limestone. 

3. The Upper Permians^ consisting of a series of sandstones 
and shales, or of red or mottled marls, often g)q)siferous, and 
sometimes including beds of limestone. 

In North America, the Permian rocks appear to be confined 
to the region west of the Mississippi, being especially well de- 
veloped in Kansas, Their exact limits have not as yet been 
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made out, and their total thickness is not more than a few 
hundred feet They consist of sandstones, conglomerates, 
limestones, marls, and beds of gypsum. 

The following diagrammatic section shows the general 
sequence of the Permian deposits in the north of England, 
where the series is extensively developed (fig. 133): — 


Generalised Seci'ion of the Permian Rocks 
IN THE North of England. 


Fig. 133. 
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The record of the life of the Permian period is but a scanty 
one, owing doubtless to the special peculiarities of such of the 
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deposits of this age with which we are as yet acquainted. Red 
rocks are, as a general rule, more or less completely unfossil- 
iferous, and sediments of this nature are highly characteristic of 
the Permian. Similarly, magnesian limestones are rarely as 
highly charged with organic remains as is the case with normal 
calcareous deposits, especially when they have been subjected 
to concretionary action, as is observable to such a marked ex- 
tent in the Permian limestones. Nevertheless, much interest 
is attached to the organic remains, as marking a kind of transi- 
tion-period between the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic epochs. 

The plants of the Permian period, as a whole, have a dis- 
tinctly Palaeozoic aspect, and are far more nearly allied to those 
of the Coal-measures than they are to those of the earlier 
Secondary rocks ; though the Permian species are mostly dis- 
tinct from the Carboniferous, and there are some new genera. 
Thus, we find species of Lepidodendron^ Calamites^ Equisetites^ 
Asterophy Hites y Annularia, and other highly characteristic 
Carboniferous genera. On the other hand, the Sigillarioids of 
the Coal seem to have finally disappeared at the close of the 
Carboniferous period. Ferns are abundant in the Permian 
rocks, and belong for the most part to the well-known Carbon- 
iferous genera AlethopteriSy Neuropteris^ Sphenopteris^ and Pecop- 
ter is. There are also Tree-ferns referable to the ancient genus 
Psaronius. The Conifers of the Permian period are numerous, 
and belong in part to Carboniferous genera. A characteristic 
genus, however, is Walchia (fig, 134), distinguished by its lax 



Pig. xy^^Wakhm piniformis^ from the Permian of Saxony. 
a, Branch ; Twig. (After Gutbier.) 


short leaves. This genus, though not exclusively Permian, is 
mainly so, the best-known species being the tV. piniformis. 
Here, also, we meet with Conifers which produce true cones, 
and which differ, therefore, in an important degree from the 
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Taxoid Conifers of the Coal-measures. Besides Wdchia^ a 
characteristic form of these is the Ullmania seiagimides, which 
occurs in the Magnesian Limestone of Durham, the Middle 
Permian of Westmorland, and the “ Kupfer-schiefer ” of Ger- 
many. The group of the Cycads^ which we shall subsequently 
find to be so characteristic of the vegetation of the Secondary 
period, is, on the other hand, only doubtfully represented in 
the Permian deposits by the singular genus Noeggerathia, 

The Protozoans of the Permian rocks are few in number, and 
for the most part imperfectly known. A few Foraminifera have 
been obtained from the Magnesian Limestone of England, 
and the same formation has yielded some ill - understood 
Sponges. It does not seem, however, altogether impossible 
that some of the singular “ concretions ” of this formation may 
ultimately prove to have an organic stnicture, though others 
would appear to be clearly of purely inorganic origin. From 
the Permian of Saxony, Professor Geinitz has described two 
species of Spongillopsis, which he believes to be most nearly 
allied to the existing fresh-water Sponges {Spongilla). This 
observation has an interest as bearing upon the mode of de- 
position and origin of the Permian sediments. 

The Ccelenierates are represented in the Permian by but a 
few Corals. These ^belong partly to the Tabulate and pan.y 
to the Rugose division ; but the latter great group, so abun- 
dantly represented in Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
seas, is now extraordinarily reduced in numbers, the British 
strata of this age yielding only species of the single genus 
Folymlia. So far, therefore, as at present known, all the 
characteristic genera of the Rugose Corals of the Carboniferous 
had become extinct before the deposition of the limestones of 
the Middle Permian. 

The Echinoderms are represented by a few CrinoidSy and by a 
Sea-urchin belonging to the genus Eocidaris. The latter genus 
is nearly allied to the Arehceocidaris of the Carboniferous, so 
that this Permian form belongs to a characteristically Palaeozoic 
type. 

A few AnneMes {Sptrorbts, Vermillay &c.) have been de- 
scribed, but are of no special importance. Amongst the 
Crustaceans., however, we have to note the total absence of 
the great Palaeozoic group of the Trilohites ; whilst the little 
Ostracoda and Phyllopods still continue to be ^Tepresented, 
W e have also to note the first appearance here of the ** Short- 
tailed ” Decapods or Crabs {Brachyura\ the highest of all the 
groups of Crustacea, in the person of Hetnitrochiscus paradoxus^ 
an extremely minute Crab from the Permian of Germany. 
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Amongst the Moliusca^ the remains of Polyzoa may fairly be 
said to be amongst the most abundant of all the fossils of the 
Permian formation. The principal forms of these are the 
fronds of the Lace-corals {Fenestella^ Rctepora^ and Synodadia)^ 
which are very abundant in the Magnesian Limestone of the 
north of England, and belong to various highly characteristic 
species (such as Fenestella retiformu. Retepora Ekrenbergi, and 
Synodadia virgulaced). The Brachiopoda are also represented 
in moderate numbers in the Permian. Along with species of 
the persistent genera Discina^ Craftia^ and Lin^ula^ we still 
meet with representatives of the old groups Spirifera^ Athyrisy 
and Streptorhynchus ; and the Carboniferous Frodudm yet 
survive under well-marked and characteristic types, though in 
much-diminished numbers. The species of Brachiopods here 
figured (fig. 135) are characteristic of the Magnesian Limestone 
in Britain and of the corresponding strata on the Continent. 



13s —Brachiopods of the Permian formation, a, PrcK^ucta korrida; Lingula 
Ctedneri I c, 2 'er^bratHla elongata d a.nd e, Camaro^horia globulina. (After King,) 

Upon the whole, the most characteristic Permian Brachiopods 
belong to the genera Productay Strophalosia, and Camara- 
phoria. 

The Bivalves {Lamellibranchiaia) have a tolerably varied 
development in the Permian rocks ; but nearly all the old 
types, except some of those which occur in the Carboniferous, 
have now disappeared. The principal Permian Bivalves 
belong to the groups of the Pearl Oysters {Aviculidd) and the 
TrigoniadcB, represented by genera such as Bakewellia and 
Schizodus; the true Mussels (My/i/ida), represented by species 
which have been referred to Mytilus itself; and the Arks 
(Arcada), represented by species of tlie genera Area (fig. 136) 
and Byssoarca, The first and last of these three families have 
a very ancient origin; but the family of the Trigoniadee, though 
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feebly represented at the present day, is one which attained its 
maximum development in the Mesozoic period. 

The Univalves {Gasteropoda) are rare, and do not demand 
special notice. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the Palaeo- 
zoic genera Euomphalus^ Mur- 
chisonia^ Loxonemay and Macro- 
cheilus are still in existence, to- 
gether with the persistent genus 
Pleurotomaria, JPteropods of the 
old genera Theca and Conulor 
ria have been discovered; but 
the first of these characteristi- 
cally Palaeozoic types finally 
dies out here, and the second 
only survives but a short time 
longer. Lastly, a few Cephalopods have been found, still wholly 
referable to the Tetrabranchiate group, and belonging to the old 
genera Orthoceras and Cyrtoceras and the long-lived Nautilus, 

Amongst Vertebrates,^ we meet in the Permian period not 
only with the remains of Fishes and Amphibians, but also, for 
the first time, with true Reptiles. The Fishes are mainly 
Ganoids^ though there are also remains of a few Cestraciont 



Fig, -—Area 041 tiifua. Permian. 



Fig. 137 —Plaiysotmts pbhosHSt a ** heterocercal ” Ganoid, from the 
Middle Permian of Russia. 


Sharks. Not only are the Ganoids still the predominant group 
of Fishes, but all the known forms possess the imsymmetrical 
(^‘heterocercaP*) tail which is so characteristic of the Palaeozoic 
Ganoids, Most of the remains of the Permian Fishes have 
been obtained from the Marl-slate ” of Durham and the 
corresponding “ Kupfer-schiefer ” of Germany, on the horizon 
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of the Middle Permian ; and the principal genera of the 
Ganoids are Palmoniscus and Platysomus (fig. 137). 

The Amphibians of the Permian period belong principally 
to the order of the Labyrinihodonts^ which commenced to be 
represented in the Carboniferous, and has a large development 
in the Trias, Under the name, however, of Palmsiren Bchierti^ 
Professor Geinitz has described an Amphibian from the Lower 
Permian of Germany, which he believes to be most nearly 
allied to the existing “Mud-eel” i^Siren lacertina) of North 
America, and therefore to be related to the Newts and Sala- 
manders {Urodela). 

Finally, we meet in the Permian deposits with the first un- 
doubted remains of true Repiiles. These are distinguished, as 
a class, from the Amphibians^ by the fact that they are air- 
breathers throughout the whole of their life, and therefore are 
at no time provided with gills; whilst they are exempt from 
that metamorphosis which all the Amphibia undergo in early 
life, consequent upon their transition from an aquatic to a 
more or less purely aerial mode of respiration. Their skel- 
eton is well ossified ; they usually have horny or bony plates, 
singly or in combination, developed in the skin; and their 
limbs (when present) are never either in the form of fins or 
wings, though sometimes capable of acting in either of these 
capacities, and liable to great modifications of form and stmc- 
tiire. Though there can be no doubt whatever as to the occur- 
rence of genuine Reptiles in deposits of unquestionable Per- 
mian age, there is still uncertainty as to the precise number 
of types which may have existed at this period. This uncer- 
tainty arises partly from the difficulty of deciding in all cases 
whether a given bone be truely Labyrinthodont or Reptilian, 
but more especially from the confusion which exists at pres- 
ent between the Permian and the overlying Triassic deposits. 
Thus there are various deposits in different regions which 
have yielded the remains of Reptiles, and which cannot in 
the meanwhile be definitely referred either to the Permian 
series or to the Trias by clear stratigraphical or palaeonto- 
logical evidence. All that can be done in such cases is to be 
guided by the characters of the Reptiles themselves, and to 
judge by their affinities to remains from known Triassic or Per- 
mian rocks to which of these formations the beds containing 
them should be referred ; but it is obvious that this method 
of procedure is seriously liable to lead to error. In accor- 
dance, however, with this, the only available mode of deter- 
mination in some cases, the remains of Thecodontosaurus and 
Palmosaurus discovered in the dolomitic conglomerates near 
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Bristol will be considered as Triassic, thus leaving Protoro- 
saurus * as the principal and most important representative of 



Fig, 138 — Proiorosmirtts Spenerl^ Middle Permian, Thuringia, reduced in size. 
(After Von Meyer.) [Copied from Dana.] 

the Permian Reptiles.t The type-species of the genus Pro- 
torosaurus is the P, Speneri (fig. 138) of the “ Kupfer-schiefer of 

* Though commonly spelt as above, it is probable that the name of this 
Lizard was really intended to have been Proterosaurus — from the Greek 
frotefvs, first ; and saura, lizard : and this spelling is followed by many 
writers. 

t In an extremely able paper upon the subject (Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc., vol. xxvi.), Mr Etheridge has shown that there are good physical 
grounds for regarding the dolomitic conglomerate of Bristol as of Triassic 
age, and as probably corresponding in time with the Muschelkalk of the 
Continent. 
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Thuringia, but other allied species have been detected in the 
Middle Permian of Germany and the north of England.* This 
Reptile attained a length of from three to four feet ; and it has 
been generally referred to the group of the Lizards {Lacertilia\ 
to which it is most nearly allied in its general structure, at the 
same time that it differs from all existing members of this group 
in the fact that its numerous conical and pointed teeth were 
implanted in distinct sockets in the jaws — this being a Croco- 
dilian character. In other respects, however, Protorosmirus 
approximates closely to the living Monitors ( Varanidce ) ; and 
the fact that the boies of the vertebrae are slightly cupped or 
hollowed out at the ends would lead to the belief that the 
animal was aquatic in its habits. At the same time, the 
structure of the hind-limbs and their bony supports proves 
clearly that it must have also possessed the power of progres- 
sion upon the land. Various other Reptilian bones have been 
described from the Permian formation, of which some are pro- 
bably really referable to Labyrinthodonts, whilst others are 
regarded by Professor Owen as referable to the order of the 
Theriodonts/’ in which the teeth are implanted in sockets, 
and resemble those of carnivorous quadrupeds in consisting 
of three groups in each jaw (namely, incisors, canines, and 
molars). Lastly, in red sandstones of Permian age in Dum- 
friesshire have been discovered the tracks of what would ap- 
pear to have been Chelojtians (Tortoises and Turtles) ; but it 
would not be safe to accept this conclusion as certain upon the 
evidence of footprints alone. The Chelichnus Duncani^ how- 
ever, described by Sir William Jardine in his magnificent work 
on the ‘ Ichnology of Annandale,^ bears a great resemblance 
to the track of a Turtle. 

No remains of Birds or Quadrupeds have hitherto been 
detected in deposits of Permian age. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TRIASSIC PERIOD, 

We come now to the consideration of the great Mesozoic,, or 
Secondary series of formations, consisting, in ascending order, 
of the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. The Trias- 
sic group forms the base of the Mesozoic series, and corre- 
sponds with the higher portion of the New Red Sandstone of 
the older geologists. Like the Permian rocks, and as implied 
by its name, the Trias admits of a subdivision into three 
groups — a Lower, Middle, and Upper Trias. Of these sub- 
divisions the middle one is wanting in Britain ; and all have 
received German names, being more largely and typically de- 
veloped in Gennany than in any other country. Thus, the 
Lower Trias is known as the Bunter Sandstdn ; the Middle 
Trias is called the Muschelkalk ; and the Upper Trias is knowm 

I. The lowest division of the Trias is known as the Bunter 
Sandstein (the Grh bigarti of the French), from the generally 
variegated colours of the beds which compose it (German, 
bunt^ variegated). The Bunter Sandstein of the continent of 
Europe consists of red and white sandstones, with red clays, 
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and thin limestones, the whole attaining a thickness of about 
1500 feet. The term ^'rnarl” is very generally employed to 
designate the clays of the Lower and Upper Trias ; but the 
term is inappropriate, as they may contain no lime, and are 
therefore not always genuine marls. In Britain the Bunter 
Sandstein consists of red and mottled sandstones, with uncon- 
solidated conglomerates, or pebble-beds,” the whole having 
a thickness of 1000 to 2000 feet. The Bunter Sandstein, as 
a rule, is very barren of fossils. 

II. The Middle Trias is not developed in Britain, but it 
is largely developed in Germany, where it constitutes what is 
known as the Muschelkalk (Germ. Muschel^ mussel \ kalk^ lime- 
stone), from the abundance of fossil shells which it contains. 
The Muschelkalk (the Calcaire coquillier oi the French) consists 
of compact grey or yellowish limestones, sometimes dolomitic, 
and including occasional beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

III. The Upper Trias, or Keuper (the Marnes irisks of the 
French), as it is generally called, occurs in England ; but is 
not so well developed as it is in Germany. In Britain, the 
Keuper is looo feet or more in thickness, and consists of white 
and brown sandstones, with red marls, the whole topped by 
red clays with rock-salt and gypsum. 

The Keuper in Britain is extremely unfossiliferous ; but it 
passes upwards with perfect conformity into a very remarkable 
group of beds, at one time classed with the Lias, and now 
known under the names of the Penarth beds (from Penarth, in 
Glamorganshire), the Rhagtic beds (from the Rhaetic Alps), or 
the Avicula contorta beds (from the occurrence in them of 
great numbers of this peculiar Bivalve). These singular beds 
have been variously regarded as the highest beds of the Trias, 
or the lowest beds of the Lias, or as an intermediate group. 
The phenomena observed on the Continent, however, render 
it best to consider them as Triassic, as they certainly agree 
with the so-called Upper St Cassian or Kossen beds which 
form the top of the Trias in the Austrian Alps. 

The Penarth beds occur in Glamorganshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and the north of Ireland; and 
they generally consist of a small thickness of grey marls, white 
limestones, and black shales, surmounted conformably by the 
lowest beds of the Lias. The most characteristic fossils which 
they contain are the three Bivalves Cardium Rh<£ticum^ Avicula 
contorta^ and Peken Valonimsis ; but they have yielded .many 
other fossils, amongst which the most important are the re- 
mains of Fishes and snnall Mammals (Microlestes), 

In the Austrian Alps the Trias terminates upwards in an 
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extraordinary series of fossUiferous beds, replete with marine 
fossils. Sir Charles Lyell gives the following table of these 
remarkable deposits ; — 


Strata hdow the Lias in the Austrian A/ps, in descending order. 


Grey and black limestone, with calcareous 
marls having a thickness of about 50 
feet. Among the fossils, Brachiopoda 
Koessen beds. numerous ; some few species com- 

(. synonyms, Upper St to the genuine Lias ; many pecu- 

Cassian beds of Escher^ liar. ^ Avicula coniorta, Pecten Falo- 
and Merian.) niensis^ Cardium Rhcetimm, Avicula 

incequivalvis^ Spirifer Munsteriy Dav. 
Strata containing the above fossils al- 
ternate with the Dachstein beds, lying 
next below. 


2. Dachstein beds. 


White or greyish limestone, often in l)eds 
three or four feet thick. Total thick- 
ness of the formation above 200O feet. 
Upper part fossiliferous, with some 
strata composed of corals {Lithoden- 
dron.) Lower portion without fossils. 
Among the characteristic shells are He- 
micardiwn Wulfe^tiy Megaloiidn iriquetery 
and other large bivalves. 


3. Hallstadt beds 

(or St Cassian). 


A. Guttenstein beds, 

B, Werfen beds, base of 

Upper Trias ? 
Lower Trias of some 
geologists. 


Red, pink, or white marbles, from 800 to 
1000 feet in thickness, containing more 
than 800 species of marine fossils, for 
the most part mollusca. Many species 
of Orthoceras, True Ammonitesy besides 
Ceratites and GoniatitcSy Beleninites (rare), 
Porcelliay Pleur atom aria y TrochuSy Mono- 
tis salinariay See. 


A, Black and grey lime- 
stone 1 50 feet thick, al- 
ternating with the un- 
derlying Werfen beds. 

B. Red and green shale 
and sandstone, with 

^ salt and gypsum. 


Among the fossils 
are Ceratites 
cassinnus, My- 
acites fassneU" 
sis, Naticella 
costata, &.C. 


In the United States, rocks of Triassic age occur in several 
areas between the Appalachians and the Atlantic seaboard ; 
but they show no such triple division as in Germany, and their 
exact place in the system is uncertain. The rocks of these 
areas consist of red sandstones, sometimes shaly or conglomer- 
atic, occasionally with beds of impure limestone. Other more 
extensive areas where Triassic rocks appear at the surface, are 
found west of the Mississippi, on the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where the beds consist of sandstones and gypsiferous 
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marls. The American Trias is chiefly remarkable for having 
yielded the remains of a small Marsupial (Dromatherium), and 
numerous footprints, which have generally been referred to 
Birds {Brontozvum}^ along with the tracks of undoubted Rep- 
tiles {Otozoum^ Anisopus^ &c.) 

The subjoined section (fig. 139) expresses, in a diagram- 
matic manner, the general sequence of the Triassic rocks when 
fully developed, as, for example, in the Bavarian Alps : — 

Generalised Section of the Triassic Rocks of 
Central Europe. 


Fig. 139- 



1 Upper Keuper (Kossen or 
-J Khaetic beds, and Dach- 
f stein beds). 


^ Middle Keuper (Hallstadt 
\ or St Cassian beds). 


; Lower Keuper (Keuper 
i Sandstones proper). 


Muschelkalk. 


{ Bun ter Sandstein. (Gutten- 
\ stein and Werfen beds ?) 


With regard to the life of the Triassic period, we have to 
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notice a difference as concerns the different members of the 
group similar to that which has been already mentioned in 
connection with the Permian formation. The arenaceous 
deposits of the series, namely, resemble those of the Permian, 
not only in being commonly red or variegated in their colour, 
but also in their conspicuous paucity of organic remains. 
They for the most part are either wholly unfossiliferous, or 
they contain the remains of plants or the bones of reptiles, 
such as may easily have been drifted from some neighbouring 
shore. The few fossils which may be considered as properly 
belonging to these deposits are chiefly Crustaceans {Estheria) 
or Fishes, which may well have lived in the waters of estuaries 
or vast inland seas. We may therefore conclude, with con- 
siderable probability, that the barren sandy and marly accumu- 
lations of the Bunter Sandstein and Lower Keuper were not 
laid down in an open sea, but are probably brackish-w^ater 
deposits, formed in estuaries or land-locked bodies of salt 
water. This at any rate would appear to be the case as regards 
these members of the series as developed in Britain and in 
their typical areas on the continent of Europe ; and the origin 
of most of the North American Trias would appear to be 
much the same. Whether this view be correct or not, it is 
certain that the beds in question were laid down in shallow 
water, and in the immediate vicinity of land^ as shown by the 
numerous drifted plants which they contain and the common 
occurrence in them of the footprints of air-breathing animals 
(Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibians). On the other hand, the 
middle and highest members of the Trias are largely calca- 
reous, and are replete with the remains of undoubted marine 
animals. There cannot, therefore, be the smallest doubt but 
that the Muschelkalk and the Rhaetic or Kossen beds were 
slowly accumulated in an open sea, of at least a moderate 
depth ; and they have preserved for us a very considerable 
selection from the marine fauna of the Triassic period. 

The plants of the Trias are, on the whole, as distinctively 
Mesozoic in their aspect as those of the Permian are Palaeo- 
zoic. In spite, therefore, of the great difficulty which is ex- 
perienced in effecting a satisfactory stratigraphical separation 
between the Permian and the Trias, we have in this fact a 
proof that the two formations were divided by an interval of 
time sufficient to allow of enormous changes in the terrestrial 
vegetation of the world. The Lepidodendroids^ Asteropkyllites^ 
and Annularim^ of the Coal and Permian formations, have now 
apparently wholly disappeared ; and the Triassic flora consists 
mainly of Ferns, Cycads, and Conifer^ of which only the two 
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last need special notice. The Cycads (fig. 140) are true exo- 
genous plants, which in general form and habit of growth pre- 



Fig. 140 . — Zatnia spiralis, a living Cycad. Australia. 


seat considerable resemblance to young Palms, but which in 
reality are most nearly related to the Pines and Firs {Conifercz). 
The trunk is unbranched, often much shortened, and bears a 
cro\vn of feathery pinnate fronds. The leaves are usually 
“ circinate — they unroll in expanding, like the fronds of 
ferns. The seeds are not protected by a seed-vessel, but are 
borne upon the edge of altered leaves, or are carried on the 
scales of a cone. All the living species of Cycads are natives 
of warm countries, such as South America, the West Indies, 
Japan, Australia, Southern Asia, and South Africa. The 
remains of Cycads, as we have seen, are not known to occur 
in the Coal formation, or only to a very limited extent towards 
its close ; nor are they known with certainty as occurring in 
Permian deposits. In the Triassic period, however, the re- 
mains of Cycads belonging to such genera as Pterophylluin 
(fig. 1 4 1, b)y Zamiles, and Podozamites (fig. 14 1, c\ are suffi- 
ciently abundant to constitute quite a marked feature in the 
vegetation j and they continue to be abundantly represented 
throughout the whole Mesozoic series. The natjae Age of 
Cycads,*^ as applied to the Secondary epoch, is therefore, 
from a botanical point of view, an extremely appropriate one. 
The Conifers of the Trias are not uncommon, the principal 
form being Voltzia (fig. 141, ^), which possesses some peculiar 
characters, but would appear to be most nearly related to the 
recent Cypresses. 

As regards the Invertebrate animats of the Trias, our know- 
ledge is still principally derived from the calcareous beds 
which constitute the centre of the system (the Muschelkalk) 
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on the continent of Europe, and from the St Cassian and 
Rhaetic beds still higher in the series ; whilst some of the 



Fig. 141,—Tnassic Conifers and Cycads n, Voltzia.{Sckizotieura) heterophylln, 
tion of a branch, Europe and America ; />, Part of the frond of PUrophyUhim yee^eri, 
Europe ; c, part of the frond of Podozamites lanceolatus^ America. 


Triassic strata of California and Nevada have likewise yielded 
numerous remains^ of marine Invertebrates. The Protozoans 
are represented by Poramtnifera and Sponges^ and the Ccektt- 
ierates by a small number of Corah ; 1 )ut these require no 
special notice. It may be mentioned, however, that the great 
Palaeozoic group, of the Rugose corals has no kno^m repre- 
sentative here, its place being taken by corals of Secondary 
tyj)e (such as MontlivalHa, Synasircea^ &c.) 

The Echmoderms are represented principally by Crinoids^ 
the remains of which are extremely abundant in some of the 
limestones. The best -known species is the famous “Lily- 
Encrinite^' {Encrinus liliiformiSy 142), which is character- 
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istic of the Muschelkalk. In this beautiful species, the flower- 
like head is supported upon a rounded stem, the joints of 
which are elaborately articulated with one 



another; and the fringed arms axe com- 
posed each of a double series of alter- 
nating calcareous pieces. The Palaeozoic 
Urchins, with their supernumerary rows of 
plates, the Cystideans, and the Pentremites 
have Anally disappeared; but both Star- 
fishes and Brittle-stars continue to be rep- 
resented. One of the latter — namely, the 
Aspidura lorkata oi Q[0\di\iss (fig 143) — is 



highly characteristic of the Muschelkalk, 



Fig. 14s.— Head and 
upper part of the column 
of EmrinMS ItUiformis. 
The lower figure shows 
the articulating surface 
of one of the joints of the 
column. Maschelkalk, 
CJermany. 

riod. Remains of 


The remains of Artiailate Animals are 
not very abundant in the Trias, if we except 
the bivalved cases of the little Water-fleas 
(Oslracvda)y which are occasionally very 
plentiful. There are also many species 
of the homy, concentrically-striated valves 
of the Estherice (see fig. 122, b\ which 
might easily be taken for small Bivalve 
Molluscs. The “ Long-tailed ” Decapc^ds, 
of the type of the Lobster, are not with- 
out examples, but they become much more 
numerous in the succeeding Jurassic pe- 
insects have also been discovered. 


Amongst the Mollusca we have to note the disappearance, 
amongst the lower groups, of many characteristic Palaeozoic 
types. Amongst the Polyzoans^ the characteristic I./ace- 
corals,'* Femstdla^ Edepora* Symdadia^ Polypora^ &c., have 


* The genus is really a recent one, represented by living forms ; 

and the so-called Ret^rm of the Palaeozoic rocks should properly receive 
another name {Fkyllapom\ as being of a different nature. The name 
Rdepora has been here retained for these old forms simply in accordance 
with general usage. 
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become apparently extinct The same is true of many of the 
ancient types of Brachiopods^ and conspicuously so of the 
great family of the ProductidcR, which played such an important 
part in the seas of the Carboniferous and Permian periods. 
Bivalves {Lamellibranchiaia) and Univalves (Gasteropoda) 
are well represented in the marine beds of the Trias, and 
some of the former are particularly characteristic either of the 
formation as a whole or of minor subdivisions of it A few of 
these characteristic species are figured in the accompanying 
illustration (fig. 144). Bivalve shells of the genera jDaoftella 
(fig, 144, a) and Halobia (Manoiis) are very abundant, and are 



Fig. J44.- Triassic LameUibraiichs. Daonella {Halobia) Lommelli; Pectcn 
VaUmiefms; c, Myophoria liueata; Cardinm RhwiicufH ; e, Avicuia contorta ; 
y, Avicuia sociiiUs. 

found in the Triassic strata of almost all regions. These 
groups belong to the family of the Pearl-oysters (Aviadidm\ 
and are singular from the striking resemblance borne by some 
of their included forms to the Strobhonienoe amongst the Lamp- 
shells, though, of course, no real relation exists between the 
two. The little Pearl-oyster, Avicuia sodalis (fig, 144, /), is 
found throughout the greater part of the Triassic series, and is 
especially abundant in the Muschelkalk, The genus Myo- 
phoria (fig. 144, belonging to the Trigoniada^ and related 
therefore to the Permian Schizodus, is characteristically Trias- 
sic, many species of the genus being known in deposits of this 
age. Lastly, the so-called ** Rhaetic ” or “ Kossen ’’ beds are 
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characterised by the occurrence in them of the Scallop, Paten 
Valonimsis (fig. 144, b) ; the small Cockle, CardUim Rhcetkum 
(fig. 144, d)\ and the curiously-twisted Pearboyster, Avimla 
mnt&rta (fig. 144, e) — this last Bivalve being so abundant that 
the strata in question are often spoken of as the ‘^Avicula 
contorta beds.*' 

Passing over the groups of the Heteropods and Pteropods, 
we have to notice the Cephalopoda^ which are represent^ in 
the Trias not only by the chambered shells of Tetrabranchiates^ 
but also, for the first time, by the internal skeletons of Dibran- 
chiaie forms. The Trias, therefore, marks the first recognised 
appearance of true Cuttle-fishes. All the known examples of 
these belong to the great Mesozoic group of the Belemnitidce ; 
and as this family is much more largely developed in the suc- 
ceeding Jurassic period, the consideration of its characters 
will be deferred till that formation is treated of. Amongst the 
chambered Cephalopods we find quite a number of the Palae- 
ozoic Orthoceratitcs^ some of them of considerable size, along 
with the ancient Cyrtoceras and Goniatiies ; and these old types, 
singularly enough, occur in the higher portion of the Trias 
(St Cassian beds), but have, for some unexplained reason, not 
yet been recognised in the lower and equally fossiliferous 
formation of the Muschelkalk. Along with these we meet for 
the first time with true Ammonites, which fill such an extensive 

place in the Jurassic 
seas, and which will 
be spoken of here- 
after. The form, how- 
ever, which is most 
characteristic of the 
Trias is Ceratites (fig. 
145). In this genus 
the shell is curved into 
a flat spiral, the volu- 
tions of which are in 
contact ; and it further 
agrees with both Go- 
niatites SiYid Ammonites 
in the fact that the 
septa or partitions be- 
tween the air-cham- 
bers are not simple and plain (as in the JVautilus and its allies), 
but are folded and bent as they approach the outer wall of the 
shell. In the Goniatite these foldings of the septa are of a simply 
lobed or angulated nature, and in the Ammonite they are ex- 



Fig. 145 '—CeraiiUs nodosus,\\t.\vz 6 . from thefiid« 
and from behind. Muschelkalk. 
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tremely complex; whilst in the Ceratite there is an inter- 
mediate state of things, the special feature of which is, that 
those foldings which are turned towards the mouth of the 
shell are merely rounded, whereas those which are turned 
away from the mOuth are characteristically toothed. The 
genus Ceraiitesy though principally Triassic, has recently been 
recognised in strata of Carboniferous age in India. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered that one of the most 
important points in connection with the Triassic MoUusca is 
the remarkable intermixture of Palseozoic and Mesozoic types 
which they exhibit. It is to be remembered, also, that this 
intermixture has hitherto been recognised, not in the Middle 
Triassic limestones of the Muschelkalk, in which — as the 
oldest Triassic beds with marine fossils — we should naturally 
expect to find it, but in the St Cassian beds, the age of which 
is considerably later than that of the Muschelkalk. The 
intermingling of old and new' types of Shell-fish in the Upper 
Trias is well brought out in the annexed table, given by Sir 
Charles Lyell in his ‘ Student’s Elements of Geology ’ (some 
of the less important forms in the table being omitted here) : — 

Genera of Fossil Mollusca in the St Cassian 

AND HaLLSTADT BeDS. 

Coranwn to 01d« Rocks. Chmactensdc of Trkssic 

Orthoceras. Ceratites. 

Bactrites.. Cochloceras. 

Macrocheilus. Rhabcloceras. 

Loxonema. Aulacoceras. 

llolopella. Naticella. 

Murchisonia. Platystoma. 

Porceilia, ilalobia. 

Athyris. Hornesia, 

Retzia. Koniiickia. 

Cyrtina. Scoliostoma, 

Euomphalus. Myophoria. 

(The last two are princi- 
pally but not exclus- 
ively Triassic.) 

Thus, to emphasise the more important points alone, the Trias 
has yielded, amongst the Gasteropods, the characteristically 
Palaeozoic Loxonema^ Holopella^ Murchisonia^ Euomphalus^ and 
Porceilia^ along with typically Triassic forms like Platystoma 
and Scoliostoma, and the great modern groups Gkemnitzia and 
CerUhium. Amongst the Bivalves we find the Palaeozoic 
Megalodon side by side with the Triassic lialobia and Myo- 
phoria, these being associated with the Carditce, Hinnites, 
z, and Trigonicz of later deposits. The 'Brachiopods 


Common to Newer Rocks. 

Ammonites. 

Chemnitzia, 

Cerithhim. 

Monodonta. 

Sphoera. 

. Cardita. 
Myoconclia. 
Hinniies. 
Monotis. 
Plicatuhi. 
Pachyrisina. 
Thecidium. 
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exhibit the Palaeozoic Athyris^ Retzia^ and Cyrtina, with the 
Triassic Koninckia and the modern Theddium, Finally, it is 
here that the ancient genera Orthoceras^ Cyrtoceras^ and Gonia- 
fifes make their last appearance upon the scene of life, the 
place of the last of these being taken by the more complex 
and almost exclusively Triassic Ceratifes ; whilst the still more 
complex genus Ammonifes first appears here in force, and is 
never again wanting till we reach the close of the Mesozoic 
period. The first representatives of the great Secondary 
family of the Belemnitcs are also recorded from this horizon. 

Amongst the VerfebrcUe Animals of the Trias, the Fishes are 
represented by numerous forms belonging to the Ganoids and 
the Flacoids. The Ganoids of the period are still all provided 
with unsymmetrical (‘‘heterocercal”) tails, and belong prin- 
cipally to such genera as Palceoniscus and Catopterus, The 
remains of Placoids are in the form of teeth and spines, the 
two principal genera being the two important Secondary 
groups Acrodus and flybodus. Very nearly at the summit 
of the Trias in England, in the Rhaetic series, is a singular 
stratum, which is well known as the “ bone-bed,’’ from the 
number of fish-remains which it contains. More interesting, 
however, than the above, are the curious palate-teeth of the 
Trias, upon which Agassiz founded the genus Ceratodus. The 
teeth of Ceratodus (fig. 146) are singular flattened plates, 

b 

Fig. 146,— 4t, Dental plate of Ceratodus serraius, Keuper; Dental plate of 
Ceratodus a/tus, Keuper. (After Agassiz.) 

composed of spongy bone beneath, covered superficially with 
a layer of enamel Each plate is approximately triangular, 
one margin (which we now know to be the outer one) being 
prolonged into prongs or conical prominences, whilst the 
surface is more or less regularly undulated. Until recently, 
though the master-mind of Agassiz reco^ised that these 
singular bodies were undoubtedly the teeth of fishes, we were 
entirely ignorant as to their precise relation to the animal, or 
as to the exact affinities of the fish thus armed. Lately, how- 
ever, there has been discovered in the rivers of Queensland 
(Australia) a livipg species of Cerafodus (C. Fosieri, fig. 147), 
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with* teeth precisely similar to those of its Triassic predecessor ; 
and we thus have become acquainted with the use of these 



Fig. xij.-~Cgrat 04 us Fvs^ert% the Australian Mud-fish, reduced in siee. 


structures and the manner in which they were implanted in 
the mouth. The palate carries two of these plates, with their 
longer straight sides turned towards each other, their sharply- 
sinuated sides turned outwards, and their short straight sides 
or bases directed backwards. Two similar plates in the lower 
jaw correspond to the upper, their undulated surfaces fitting 
exactly to those of the opposite teeth. There are also two 
sharp-edged front teeth, which are placed in the front of the 
mouth in the upper jaw ; but these have not been recognised 
in the fossil specimens. The living Cerafodus feeds on vege- 
table matters, which are taken up or torn off from plants by 
the sharp front teeth, and then partially crushed between the 
undulated surfaces of the back teeth (Gunther); and there 
need be little doubt but tliat the Triassic Ceratodi followed 
a similar mode of existence. From the study of the living 
Ceratodus^ it is certain that the genus belongs to the same 
group as the existing Mud-fishes {Dipnoi ) ; and we therefore 
learn that this, the highest, group of the entire class of Fishes 
existed in Triassic times under forms little or not at all differ- 
ent from species now alive; whilst it has become probable 
that the order can be traced back into the Devonian period. 

The Amphibians of the Trias all belong to the old order of 
the LabyrinihodontSy and some of them are remarkable for 
their gigantic dimensions. Tliey were first known by their 
footprints, which were found to occur plentifully in the Tri- 
assic sandstones of Britain and the continent of Europe, and 
which consisted of a double series of alternately-placed pairs 
of hand-shaped impressions, the hinder print of each pair being 
much larger than the one in front (fig. 148). So like were these 
impressions to the shape of the human hand, that the at that 
time unknown animal which produced them waaat once chris- 
tened Cheiroiherium^ or “ Hand-beast.” Further discoveries, 
however, soon showed that the footprints of Cheirotherium 
were really produced by species of Amphibians which, like the 
existing Frogs, possessed hind-feet of a much larger size than 
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the fore*feet, and to which the 
naitte of Labyrinthodonts was ap- 
plied in consequence of the 
complex microscopic structure of 
the teeth (fig. 1 49). In the essen- 
tial details of their structure, the 
Triassic Labyrinthodonts did not 
differ materially from their pre- 
decessors in the Coal-measures 
and Permian rocks. They pos- 
sessed the same frog like skulls 
(fig. 150), with a lizard-like body, 
a long tail, and comparatively 
feeble limbs. T'he hind - limbs 
were stronger and longer than 
the fore -limbs, and the lower 



Fig. 148.— Footprints of a jLabyririthodont {ChdrotJ^rium), from the Triasaic Sand- 
stones of Hcssbeig, near Hildbtirghauscn, Germany, reduced One-eichth. The lower 
figure shows a slab, «fith several prints, and traversed by reticulated sun-cracks : the 
upper figure shows the impression of one of the hind-feet, one-half of the natural sire. 
(After Sickler.) 
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surface of the body was prc^cfted by an armour of bony plates. 
Some of the Triassic Labyrinthodonts must have attained 
dimensions utterly unapproached amongst existing Amphibians, 
the skull of Labyrinihodon Jc^gcri (fig. 150) being upwards of 



Fig, I4Q.“ -Section of the tooth of Lahyrinthedon 
showing the microscopic 
structure. Oreatly enlarged. Tna.s, 




Fig. 130. —o, Skull cdLa~ 
byriiUhodon yeegeri^ much 
reduced in size ; b, To< th 
of the same. Trii..s, Wtirt- 
temberg. 


three feet in length and two feet in breadth. Restorations of 
some of these extraordinary creatures have been attempted in 
the guise of colossal Frogs ; but they must in reality have more 
closely resembled huge Newts. 

Remains of Reptiles are very abundant in Triassic deposits, 
and belong to very varied types. The most marked feature, 
in fact, connected with the Vertebrate fauna of the, Trias, and 
of the Secondary rocks in general, is the great l^tmdimce of 
Reptilian life* Hence the Secondaiy period is Men spoken 
of as the “ Age of Reptiles.*' Many of the Triassic reptiles 
depart widely in their structure from any with which we are 
acquainted as existing on the earth at the present day, and it is 
only possible here to briefly note some of the more important 
of these ancient fonns. Amongst the group of the Lizards 
{Lacertilia\ represented by Protorosaurus in the older Permian 
strata, three types more or less certainly referable to this order 
may be mentioned. One of these is a small r^fptile which 
was found many years ago in sandstones near Elgin, in Scot- 
land, and which excited special interest at the time in conse- 
quence of the fact that the strata in question were believed to 
belong to the Old Red Sandstone formation. It is, however, 
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now certain that the Elgin sandstones which contain Telerpeion 
Elginmse^ as this reptile is termed, are really to be regarded as 
of Triassic age. By Professor Huxley, TeUrpeton is regarded 
as a Lizard, which cannot be considered as in any sense 
a less perfectly - organised creature than the Gecko, whose 
swift and noiseless run over walls and ceilings surprises the 
traveller in climates wanner than our own.” The ‘‘Elgin Sand- 
stones” have also yielded another Lizard, which was originally 
described by Professor Huxley under the name of Hyperoda- 
pedouy the remains of the same genus having been subsequently 
discovered in Triassic strata in India and South Africa. The 


Lizards of this group must therefore have at one time enjoyed 
a very wide distribution over the globe ; and the living Spheno- 
don of New Zealand is believed by Professor Huxley to be the 
nearest living ally of this family. The Hyperodapedon of the 
Elgin Sandstones was about six feet in length, with limbs 
adapted for terrestrial progression, but with the bodies of the 
vertebrae slightly biconcave, and having two rows of palatal 
teeth, which become worn down to the bone in old age. 
Lastly, the curious Rhynchosaurus of the Trias is also referred, 
by the eminent comparative anatomist above mentioned, to the 
order of the Lizards. In this singular reptile (fig. 151) the skull 

is somewhat bird-like, and the 
jaws appear to have been desti- 
tute of teeth, and to have been 
encased in a horny sheath like 
the beak of a Turtle or a Bird. 
It is possible, however, that the 
palate was furnished with teeth. 
" w 1 &we„T The group of the Crocodilp 

and Alligators ( Crocodilia)^ dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the teeth are implanted in dis- 
tinct sockets and the skin more or less extensively provided 
with bony plates, is represented in the Triassic rocks by the 
Stagonokpis of the Elgin Sandstones. The so-called “ Theco- 
dont ” reptiles (such as Belodon, Thecodont osaurus^ and Palceo- 
saurus, fig. 152, z’, //, e) are also nearly related to the Croco- 
diles, though it is doubtful if they should be absolutely referred 
to this group. In these reptiles, the teeth are implanted in 
distinct sockets in the jaws, their crowns being more or less 


compressed and pointed, “ with trenchant and finely serrate 
margins ” (Owen). The bodies of the vertebrae are hollowed 
out at both ends, but the limbs appear to be adapted for pro- 
gression on the land. The genus Belodon (fig. 152, c) is 
known to occur in the Keuper of Germany and in America ; 
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and Paimsaurus (fig. 153, ^) *has also been found in the Trias 
of the same region. Teeth of the latter, however, are found, 
along with remains of Tkecodontosaurus (fig. 153, d)^ in a 
singular magnesian conglomerate near Bristol, which was 
originally believed to be of Permian age, but which appears 
to be undoubtedly Triassic. 



Fig 152 — Triassic Rtotiles, a. Skull of Noihosaurus mirnh'/is, reduced in sire — Mus- 
chelkalk, Germany . d, Tooth of Simosaurus GaiUdrdoti, of the natural sire—Muschel- 
kalk, Germany ; c, Tooth of Beiodon Caroltnensu — Trias, America ; d, Tooth of Theco- 
d^^Hiosnurus anii^Hs,%\\ghx\yGniaxgtd. — Britain; Tooihoi Palaosaurus piatyodott, of 
the natural size— Britain. 

The Trias has also yielded the remains of the great marine 
reptiles which are often spoken of collectively as the “ Enalio- 
saurians or ‘‘ Sea-lizards,'' and which will be more particularly 
spoken of in treating of the Jurassic period, of which they are 
more especially characteristic. In all these reptiles the limbs 
are flattened out, the digits being enclosed in a continuous 
skin, thus forming powerful swimming-paddles, resembling the 
“flippers" of the Whales and Dolphins both in their general 
structure and in function. The tail is also long, and adapted 
to act as a swimming-organ ; and there can be no doubt but 
that these extraordinary and often colossal reptiles frequented 
the sea, and only occasionally came to the land. The Triassic 
Enaliosaurs belong to a group of which the later genus 
Plesiosaurus is the type (the Sauropterygia). One of the best 
known of the Triassic genera is Nothosaurus (fig. 152, ^), in 
which the neck was long and bird-like, the jaws being im- 
mensely elongated, and carrying numerous powerful conical 
teeth implanted in distinct sockets. The teeth in Simosaurus 
(152, b) are of a similar nature ; but the orbits are of enormo|is 
size, indicating eyes of corresponding dimensions, and perhaps 
pointing to the nocturnal habits of the animal In the singular 
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Sy again, the teeth are in distinct sockets, but resemble 
those of many fishes in being rounded and obtuse (fig. 153), 

forming broad crushing plates 



I’jg* I53' — Under' surface of the upper 
jaw and palate of Placodus gig(sts. 
chelkalk, Germany. 


adapted for the comminu- 
tion of shell-fish. There is a 
row of these teeth all round 
the upper jaw proper, and a 
double series on the palate, 
but the lower jaw has only a 
single row of teeth. Placodus 
is found in the Muschelkalk, 
and the characters of its den- 
tal apparatus indicate that 
it was much more peaceful 
in its habits than its asso- 
ciates the Nothosaur and Si- 


mosaur. 

The Triassic rocks of South Africa and India have yielded 
the remains of some extraordinary Reptiles, which have been 
placed by Professor Owen in a separate order under the name 
of Anomodontia. The two principal genera of this group are 
Dicynodon and Oudenodon, both’ of whicli appear to have been 
large Reptiles, with well-developed limbs, organised for pro- 
gression upon the dryland In Oudenodon (fig. 154, B) the 
jaws seem to have been wholly destitute of teeth, and must 
have been encased in a homy sheath, similar to that with 
which we are familiar in the beak of a Turtle. In Dicynodon 
(fig, 154, A), on the other hand, the front of the upper jaw 
and the whole of the lower jaw were destitute of teeth, and 
the front of the mouth must have constituted a kind of beak; 
but the upper jaw possessed on each side a single huge conical 
tusk, which is directed downwards, and must have continued 
to grow during the life of the animal. 

It may be mentioned that the above-mentioned Triassic 
sandstones of South Africa have recently yielded to the re- 
searches of Professor Owen a new and unexpected type of 
Reptile, wdiich exhibits some of the structural peculiarities 
which we have been accustomed to regard as characteristic 
of the Carnivorous quadrupeds. The Reptile in question has 
been named Cynodraco, and it is looked upon by its distin- 
guished discoverer as the type of a netv order, to which he has 
given the name of Theriodontia, The teeth of tliis singular 
form agree with those of the Carnivorous quadrupeds in con- 
sisting of three distinct groups — namely, front teeth or incisors^ 
eye teeth or canines^ and back teeth or molars. The canines 
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also are long and pointed, very much compressed, and having 
their lateral margins finely serrated, thus presenting a singular 




f'ig- I54« — Triassic Anomodont Reptiles. A, Skull of Dicyno4on lacerticeps^ showing 
one of the great maxillary tusk.s ; B, Skull of Oudinodon showing the toothless, 

beak-like jaws. From the Trias of South Africa. (After Owen.) 

resemblance to the teeth of the extinct “ Sabre-toothed Tiger’" 
{Machairodus), The bone of the upper arm (humerus) further 
shows some remarkable resemblances to the same bone in the 
Carnivorous Mammals. As has been previously noticed, Pro- 
fessor Owen is of opinion that some of the Reptilian remains 
of the Permian deposits will also be found to belong to this 
group of the ‘‘Theriodonts.” 

Lastly, we find in the Triassic rocks the remains of Reptiles 
belonging to tlie great Mesozoic order of the Deinosauria, 
This order attains its maximum at a later period, and will be 
spoken of when the Jurassic and Cretaceous deposits come to 
be considered. The chief interest of the Triassic Reptiles of 
this group arises from the fact that they are known by their 
footprints as well as by their bones ; and a question has arisen 
whether the supposed footprints of birds which otkur in the 
Trias have not really been produced by Deinosaurs. This 
leads us, therefore, to speak at the same time as to the evi- 
dence which we have of the existence of the class of Birds 
during the Triassic period. No actual bones of any bird have 
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as yet been detected in any Triassic deposit ; but we have 
tolerably clear evidence of their existence at this time in the 
form of footprints. The impressions in question are found in 
considerable numbers in certain red sandstones of the age of 
the Trias in the valley of the Connecticut River, in the United 
States. They vary much in size, and have evidently been 
produced by many different animals walking over long 
stretches of estuarine mud and sand exposed at low water. 
The footprints now under consideration form a double series 
of single prints, and therefore, beyond all question, are the 
tracks of a biped — that is, of an animal which walked upon 
two legs. No living animals, save Man and the Birds, walk 
habitually on legs ; and there is, therefore, a primk fade 
presumption that the authors of these prints w^ere Birds. 
Moreover, each impression consists of the marks of three toes 
turned forwards (fig. 155), and therefore are precisely such as 



Fig, 155. — Supposed footprint of a Bird, from the Triassic Sandstones of the Con- 
necticut River. The slab shows also numerous ** rain-prints.” 

might be produced by Wading or Cursorial Birds. Further, 
the impressions of the toes show exactly the same numerical 
progression in the number of the joints as is observable in 
living Birds— that is to say, the innermost of the three toes 
consists of three joints, the middle one of four, and the outer 
one of five joints. Taking this evidence collectively, it would 
have seemed, until lately, quite certain that these tracks could 
only have been formed by Birds, It has, however, been 
shown that the Deinosaurian Reptiles possess, in some cases 
at any rate, some singularly birdri 8k.e characters, amongst 
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which is the fact that the animal possessed the power of 
walking, temporarily at least, on its hind-legs, which were 
much longer and stronger than the fore -limbs, and which 
were sometimes furnished with no more than three toes. 
As the bones and teeth of Deinosaurs have been found in 
the Triassic deposits of North America, it may be regarded as 
certain that some of the bipedal tracks originally ascribed to 
Birds must have really been produced by these Reptiles. It 
seems at the same time almost a certainty that others of the 
three-toed impressions of the Connecticut sandstones were in 
truth produced by Birds, since it is doubtful if the bipedal 
mode of progression was more than an occasional thing 
amongst the Deinosaurs, and the greater .number of the 
many known tracks exhibit no impressions^ fore - feet. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may, with much probability, 
conclude that the great class of Birds {^ves) was in existence 
in the Triassic period. If this be so, not only must there 
have been quite a number of different forms, but some of 
them must have been of very large size. Thus the largest 
footprints hitherto discovered in the Connecticut sandstones 
are 22 inches long and 12 inches wide, with a proportionate 
length of stride. These measurements indicate a foot four 
times as large as that of the African Ostrich ; and the animal 
which produced them — whether a Bird or a Deinosaur — must 
have been of colossal dimensions. 

Finally, the Trias completes the tale of the great classes of 
the Vertebrate sub-kingdom by presenting us with remains of 
the first known of the true Quadrupeds or Mammalia. These 
are at present only known by their teeth, or, in one instance, 
by one of the halves of the lower jaw ; and these indicate 
minute Quadrupeds, which present greater affinities with the 
little Banded Ant-eater {Myrmecohius fasciatus, fig. 158) of 
Australia than with any other living form. If this conjecture 


Fig. 157.-^ Molar tooth of 
Microlestes anUquMs, magni- 
fied ; Crowh of the same, 
Fig, 1^6 . — cS Dromatherinm iyhfestrc. magnified still further. Trias, 

I'nas, North Carolina. (After Emmons.) Germany. 

be correct, these ancient Mammals belonged to the order of 
the Marsupials or Pouchedr Quadrupeds {Marsupmlia\ which 
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are now exclusively confined to the Australian province, South 
America, and the southern portion of North America, In 



Fig. 158. — The Banded {Myrmecobius /asciniru) oi Australia. 


the Old World, the only known Triassic Mammals belong to 
the genus MicrolesteSy and to the probably identical Hypsi- 
prymtiopsis of Professor Boyd Dawkins. The teeth of Micro- 
lestes (fig. 157) were originally discovered hf Plieninger in 
1847 in the ** bone-bed” which is characteristic of the sum- 
mit of the Rhaetic series both in Britain and on the continent 
of Europe ; and the known remains indicate two species. In 
Britain, teeth of Microlestes have been discovered by Mr 
Charles Moore in deposits of Upper Triassic age, filling a 
fissure in the Carboniferous limestone near Frome, in Somer- 
setshire ; and a molar tooth of Hypsiprymnopsis was found by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins in Rhaetic marls below the ‘‘ bone- 
bed” at Watchet, also in Somersetshire. In North America, 
lastly, there has been found in strata of Triassic age one of 
the branches of the lower jaw of a smalTMammal, which has 
been described under the name of Dromatherium sylvesire 
(fig. 156). The fossil exhibits ten small molars placed side 
by side, one canine, and three incisors, separated by small 
intervals, and it indicates a small insectivorous animal, pro- 
bably most nearly related to the existing MymiecoUtis. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
THE JURASSIC PERIOD, 

Resting upon the Trias, with perfect conformity, and with 
an almost undeterminable junction, we have the great series of 
deposits which are known as the Oolitic RockSy from the com- 
mon occurrence in them of oolitic limestones, or as the Juras- 
sic Rocks, from their being largely developed in the mountain- 
range of the Jura, on the western borders of Switzerland. 
Sediments of this series occupy extensive areas in Great Britain, 
on the continent of Europe, and in India. In North America, 
limestones and marls of this age have been detected in ‘‘ the 
Black Hills, the Laramie range, and other eastern ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains ; also over the Pacific slope, in the Uintah, 
Wahsatch, and Humboldt Mountains, and in the Sierra Ne- 
vada” (Dana); but in these regions their extent is still un- 
known, and their precise subdivisions have not been deter- 
mined. Strata belonging to the Jurassic period are also known 
to occur in South America, in Australia, and in the Arctic 
zone. When fully developed, the Jurassic series is capable of 
subdivision into a number of minor groups, of which some are 
clearly distinguished by their mineral characters, whilst others 
are separated with ec|ual certainty by the differences of the 
fossils that they contain. It will be sufficient for our present 
purpose, without entering into the more minute subdivisions 
of the series, to give here a very brief and general account 
of the main sub-groups of the Jurassic rocks, as developed in 
Britain — the arrangement of the Jura-formation of the continent 
of Europe agreeing in the main with that of England. 

I. The Lias. — The base of the Jurassic series of Britain 
is formed by the great calcareo - argillaceous deposit of the 
‘*Lias,” which usually rests conformably and almost inseparably 
upon the Rhaetic beds (the .so-called ‘‘White Lias”), and 
passes up, generally conformably, into the calcareous sand- 
stones of the Inferior Oolite. The Lias is divisible into the 
three principal groups of the Lower, Middle, and Upper Lias, 
as under, and these in turn contain many well-marked “zones;” 
so that the Lias has some claims to be considered as an inde- 
pendent formation, equivalent to all the remaining Oolitic 
rocks. The Lower Lias {Terrain Sincmurien of D’Orbigny) 
sometimes attains a thickness of as much as 600 feet, and con- 
sists of a great series of bluish or greyish laminated clays, 
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alternating with thin bands of blue or grey limestone — the 
whole, when seen in quarries or cliffs from a little distance, 
assuming a characteristically striped and banded appearance. 
By means of particular species of Ammonites^ taken along with 
other fossils which are confined to particular zones, the Lower 
Lias may be subdivided into several well-marked horizons. 
The Middle Lias, or Marlsione Series {TetTain Liasieri of 
D’Orbigny), may reach a thickness of 200 feet, and consists of 
sands, arenaceous marls, and argillaceous limestones, sometimes 
with ferruginous beds. The Upper Lias ( Terrain Toarcien of 
D’Orbigny) attains a thickness of 300 feet, and consists princi- 
pally of shales below, passing upwards into arenaceous strata. 

II. The Lower Oolites. — Above the Lias comes a com- 
plex series of partly arenaceous and argillaceous, but prin- 
cipally calcareous strata, of which the following are the more 
important groups : a, The Inferior Oolite {Terrain Bajocien 
of D’Orbigny), consisting of more than 200 feet of oolitic 
limestones, sometimes more or less sandy ; by The Fulled s 
Earthy a series of shales, clays, and marls, about 120 feet in 
thickness; Cy The Great Oolite ox Bath Oolite {Terrain Bath- 
onien of D’Orbigny), consisting principally of oolitic lime- 
stones, and attaining a thickness of about 130 feet. The well- 
known “ Stonesfield Slates” belong to this horizon; and the 
locally developed ‘‘ Bradford Clay,” “ Cornbrash,” and ‘‘ For- 
est-marble ” may be regarded as constituting the summit, of 
this group, 

III. The Middle Oolites. — The central portion of the 
Jurassic series of Britain is formed by a great argillaceous de- 
posit, capped by calcareous strata, as follows : a. The Oxford 
Clay {Terrain Callovien 2.0^ Terrain Oxfordien of D’Orbigny), 
consisting of dark-coloured laminated clays, sometimes reach- 
ing a thickness of 700 feet, and in places having its lower por- 
tion developed into a hard calcareous sandstone Kelloway 
Rock”); b, The Coral-Rag {Terrain Corallkn of D’Orbigny, 
‘‘Nerinean Limestone” of the Jura, “ Diceras Limestone” of 
the Alps), consisting, when typically developed, of a central 
mass of oolitic limestone, underlaid and surmounted by cal- 
careous grits. 

IV. The Upper Oolites. — The base of the Upper 
Oolites of Britain is constituted by a great thickne^;s (600 feet 
or more) of laminated, sometimes carbonaceous or bituminous 
clays, which are known as the Kimmetidge Clay {Terrain Kim- 
mkridgien of D’Orbigny); by The Portland Beds {Terrain Port- 
landien of D’Orbigny) succeed the Kimmeridge clay, and con- 
sist inferiorly of sandy beds surmounted by oolitic limestones 
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Portland Stone '*), the whole series attaining a thickness of 
1 50 feet or more, and containing marine fossils ; The Pur- 
heck Beds are apparently peculiar to Great Britain, where they 
form the summit of the entire Oolitic series, attaining a total 
thickness of from 150 to 200 feet The Purbeck beds consist 
of arenaceous, argillaceous, and calcareous strata, which can 
be shown by their fossils to consist of a most remarkable alter- 
nation of fresh-water, brackish-water, and purely marine sedi- 
ments, together with old land-surfaces, or vegetable soils, which 
contain the upright stems of trees, and are locally known as 
“ Dirt-beds.” 

One of the most important of the Jurassic deposits of the 
continent of Europe, which is believed to be on the horizon 
of the Coral-rag or of the lower part of the Upper Oolites, is 
the “ Solaihofeii Slate'' of Bavaria, an exceedingly fine-grained 
limestone, which is largely used in lithography, and is cele- 
brated for the number and beauty of its organic remains, and 
especially for those of Vertebrate animals. 

The subjoined sketch-section (fig. 159) exhibits in a dia- 
grammatic form the general succession of the Jurassic rocks of 
Britain. 

Regarded as a whole, the Jurassic formation is essentially 
marine ; and though remains of drifted plants, and of insects 
and other air-breathing animals, are not uncommon, the fossils 
of, the formation are in the main marine. In the Purbeck 
series of Britain, anticipatory of the great river-deposit of the 
Wealden, there are fresh- water, brackish-water, and even terres- 
trial strata, indicating that the floor of the Oolitic ocean was 
undergoing upheaval, and that the marine conditions which 
had fonnerly prevailed were nearly at an end. In places 
also, as in Yorkshire and Sutherlandshire, are found actual 
beds of coal : but the great bulk of the formation is an indu- 
bitable sea-deposit ; and its limestones, oolitic as they com- 
monly are, nevertheless are composed largely of the commin- 
uted skeletons of marine animals. Owing to the enormous 
number and variety of the organic remains which have been 
yielded by the richly fossiliferous strata of the Oolitic series, 
it will not be possible here to do more than to give an outline- 
sketch of the principal forms of life which characterise the 
Jurassic period as a whole. It is to be remembered, however, 
that evOT minor group of the Jurassic formation has its own 
peculiar j^ssils, and that by the labours of such eminent ob- 
servers ^ Quenstedt, Oppel, D’Orbigny, Wright, De la Beche, 
Tate, sxd others, the entire series of Jurassic sediments admits 
of a mote complete and more elaborate subdivision into zones 



Lias. Lower Oolites. Middle Oolites. Upper Oolites. 
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characterised by special life-forms than has as yet been found 
practicable in the case of any other rock-series. 


Generalised Section of the Jurassic Rocks 
OF England. 


Fig. 159 



J’urbeck Beds. 

Portland Beds. 

Kimmeridge Clay. 

Coral-Rag. 

Oxford Clay. 

Combrash and Forest-marble. 
Great Oolite. 

Fuller’s Earth 
Inferior Oolite. 

Upper Lias. 

! Middle Lias (Marlstone 
series). 

Lower Lias. 

J Rhaetic Marls (*‘ White 
} Lias ”). 


The plants of the Jurassic period consist principally of 
Ferns, Cycads, and Conifers — agreeing in this respect, there- 
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fore, with those of the preceding Triassic formation. The 
Ferm are very abundant, and belong partly to old and partly 
to new genera. T'he Cycads are also very abundant, and, on 
the whole, constitute the most marked feature of the Jurassic 
vegetation, many genera of this group being known (Ptero- 
phylhm, OtozamiteSy ZamiteSy Crossozaniiay WilUamsoniay Buck- 
landiay &c.) The so-called ** dirt-bed of the Purbeck series 
consists of an ancient soil, in which stand erect the trunks of 
Conifers and the silicified stools of Cycads of the genus Mantel- 
iia (fig. i6o). The ConifercB of the Jurassic are represented by 



Fig. i6a — ManteUia iCycadeoIdea) megalo^hyUa. a Cycad from the Purbeck 
“dirt-bed.” Upper Oolites, England. 

various forms more or less nearly allied to the existing Aran- 
car tee ; and these are known not only by their stems or 
branches, but also in some cases by their cones. We meet, 
also, with the remains of undoubted Endogenous plants, the 
most important of which are the fruits of forms allied to the 
existing Screw-pines {Fandaneee), such as Podocarya and Kaida- 
carpum. So far, however, no remains of Palms have been 
found; nor are we acquainted with any Jurassic plants which 
could be certainly referred to the great “ Angiospermous ” 
group of the Exogens, including the majority of our ordinary 
plants and trees. 

Amongst animals, the Protozoans are well represented in 
the Jurassic deposits by numerous Foraminifers and Sponges ; 
as are the Coelenterates by numerous Corals, Remains 
of these last-mentioned organisms are extremely abundant 
in some of the limestones of the formation, such as the 
Coral-rag'^ and the Great Oolite ; and the former of these 
may fairly be considered as an ancient “reef.^' ll\it Rugose 
Corah have not hitherto been detected in the Jurassic rocks ; 
and the ‘‘ Tabulate Corah,' so-called, are represented only by 
examples of the modem genus Millepora, With this excep- 
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tion, all the Jurassic Corals belong to the great group which 
predominates in recent seas {Zomiharia scier0dermata)\ and 
the majority belong to the important reef-building family of 
the ‘^Star-corals” {Astrmida). The form here figured {Them- 
milia amularis, fig. 16 1) is one of the characteristic species 
of the Coral-rag. 



Fig. 161. — Thecosmilia annularis. Coral*rag, England. 

The Echinodernts are very numerous and abundant fossils 
in the Jurassic series, and are rejiresented by Sea-lilies, Sea- 
urchins, Star-fishes, and Brittle-stars. The Crinoids are still 
common, and some of the limestones of the series are largely 
composed of the debris of these organisms. Most of the 
Jurassic forms resemble those with which we are already 
fiimiliar, in having the body permanently attached to some 
foreign object by means of a longer or shorter jointed stalk 
or column.” One of the most characteristic Jurassic genera 
of these “ stalked ” Crinoids (though not e^lusively confined 
to this period) is Peniacrinus 162). In this genus, the 
column is five-sided, with whorls of “ side-arms ; ” and the arms 
are long, slender, and branched. The genus is represented 
at the present day by the beautiful “ Medusa-head Pentacrin- 
ite ” {Peniacrinus caput-medusiB), Another characteristic Oolitic 
genus \% ApmrinuSy comprising the so-called “Pear’fDncrinites.” 
In this group the column is long and rounded, with a dilated 
base, and having its uppermost joints expanded so as to form, 
with the cup itself, a pear-shaped mass, from the summit of 
which spring the comparatively short arms. Besides the 
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Fig. it9.—pmtacfinits fmcicithsus, Lias. The left-hand figure shows a few of the 
joints of the column ; the middle figure shows the arms, and thesumnut of me column 
with its side-arms ; aiid the right-hand figure shows the articulating surface of one of the 
oolonm-jornta 

Saaosoma. These forms resemble the existing “Feather- 
stars” (Comaivla) in being attached when young to some 
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for^gn bCMi/ by ib&Diim of a jointed stem, from which they 
detach themselves When fully grown to lead an independeiit 
existence. In this later stage of their life, therefore, they 
closely resemble |be Brittle-stars in appearance. True Star- 
fishes {Asteroids)iliiiiA Brittle-stars (Ophiuroids) are abundant 
in the Jurassic rocks, and the Sea-urchins {Echinoids) are so 
numerous and so well preserved ^ fo constitute quite a marked 
feature of some beds of the^ SOTes. All the Oolitic urchins 
agree with* the modern Echimids i^ having the shell composed 
of no mote than twenty rows of plates. Many different genera 
are known, and a characteristic species of the Middle Oolites 
{Hanicidaris crenularis, fig. 163) is here figured. 



Fig. 163 . — hemkidarh cf'enutaris^ showing the great ttibcrcles on which the 
spines were supported. Middle Oolites 


Passing over the Annelides^ which, though not uncommon, 
are of little special interest, we come to the Articulates ^ which 
also require little notice. , Amongst the Crustcueans^ whilst the 
little Water-fleas {Ostracdda) are still abundant, the most mark- 
ed feature is the predominance which is now assumed by the 
Decapods — the highest of the known groups of the class. True 
Crabs {Brachyura) are by no means unknown ; but the prin- 
cipal Oolitic Decapods belonged to the Long-tailed ” group 
{Macrura)i of which the existing Lobsters^ Prawns, and 
Shrimps are memberj^. The fine-grained litho|^phic slates of 
Solenhofen are espemlly famous as a depot for the remains 
of these Crustaceans, and a characteristic species from this 
locality {Eryon arctiformis, fig. 164) is here represented. 
Amongst the air-breathing Articulates, we meet in the Oolitic 
rocks with the remains of Spiders {Amchnida), Centipedes 
{Myriapoda), and numerous true Insects {inseetd). In con- 
nection with the last-mentioned of these groups, it is of interest 
to note the occurrence of the oldest known fossil Butterfly 
— the Palmcmiina OoUtica of the Stonesfield slate — the rela- 
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tionsbips of wMch appear to be with some of the living 
Butterflies Tropical America. 

Coming to the Mollusca^ the Polyzoans^ numerous and 



Fig. 164 , — Eryon atvti/orfms, a “Long-tailed Decapod/’ from the Middle 
Oolites (Solenhofen Slate). 


beautiful as they are, must be at ottce dismissed; but the 
Brachiopods deserve a moment’s attention. The Jurassic 
Lamp-shells (fig. 165) do not fill by any means such a pre- 
dominant place in the marine fauna of the period, as in many 
Palaeozoic deposits, but they are still individually numerous. 
The two ancient genera Leptmna (fig. 165, <z) and Spirifcra (fig. 
165, h\ dating the one from the Lower and the other from the 
Upper Silurian, appear here for the last time upon the scene, 
but they have not hitherto been recognised in deposits later 
than the Lias. The great majority of the Jurassic Brachiopods, 
however, belong, to the genera Terehraitda (fig. 165, 
and Rhynchonella (fig. 165, d\ both of which are represented 
by living forms at the present day. The TercbratulcB, in par- 
ticular, are very abundant, and the species are often confined 
to special horizons in the series. 

Remains of Bivalves {Lamdlihranchiata) are very numerous 
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in the Jurassic deposits, and in many cases highly character- 
istic. In the marine beds of the Oolites, which constitute by 




Fig. 165. “-Jurns.sic Hrachiopods. a, Lepteena Liassica, enlarged, the small cross below 
the figure indicating the true .size of the shell — Lias; Spirffira rostrnia. Lias ; <r, 

7 'erebraiitla qumirijtda. Lias; rf', Rhyticfwnelln varians. Fuller’s Earth and 
way Rock ; r, Terehmtnla spkctroidaliSy Inferior Oolite '.y, Tercbratula digona, Brad- 
ford Clay, Forest-marble, and Great Oolite. (After Davidson). 


far the greater portion of the whole formation, the Bivalves 
are of course marine, and belong to such genera as Trtgorna,, 
Lima, Pholadomya, Cardinia, At'icula^ Hippopodimn, &c. ; but 
in the Purbeck beds, at the summit of the series, we find 
bands of Oysters alternating with strata containing fresh-water 
or brackish- water Bivalves, such as CyretKz and Corbulit, The 
predominant Bivalves of the Jurassic, however, are the Oysters, 
which occur under many forms, and often in vast numbers, 
particular species being commonly restricted to particular 
horizons. Thus of the true Oysters, Ostrea distorta is char- 
acteristic of the Purbeck series, where it forms a bed twelve 
feet in thickness, known locally as the “ Cinder-bed ; Ostrea 
expansa abounds in the Portland beds; Ostrea delioidea is 
characteristic of the Kimmeridge clay ; Ostrea gregaria pre- 
dominates in the Coral -rag ; Ostrea acuminata charg^terises the 
small group of the Fuller’s Earth ; whilst the plaited Ostrea 
Marshii (fig. i66) is a common shell in the Lower and Middle 
Oolites. Besides the more typical Oysters, the Oolitic rocks 
abound in examples of the singularly unsymmetrical forms 
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belonging to the genera Exogyra and Gryphaa (fig. 167). In 
the former of these are indudcd Ojrsters with the beaks 



Fig. x66. —O&trea Marshii. MicldJc 

and Lower Oolites. V\g. x^’j.’-GryP^taaincufva. Lias. 



“reversed”- — that is to say, turned towards the hinder part of 
the shell ; whilst in the latter are Oysters in which the lower 
valve of the shell is much the largest, and has a large incurved 
beak, whilst the upper valve is small and concave. One of 
the most characteristic Exogyrce is the E. virgula of tlie Oxford 
Clay, and of the same horizon on the Continent; and the 
Gryplima incunm (fig. 167) is equally abundant in, and char- 
acteristic of, the formation of the laas. Lastly, we may 
notice the extraordinary shells belonging to the genus Diceras 
(fig. 168), which are exclusively confined to the Middle 

Oolites. In this formation in 
the Alps they occur in such 
abundance as to give rise to 
the name of “ Calcaire Di- 
cerates,” applied to beds of 
the same age as the Coral- 
rag of Britain. The genus Di- 
ceras belongs to the same fam- 
ily as the “ Thorny Clams ” 
(Chama) of the present day — 
the shell being composed of 
nearly equally-sized valves, the 
beaks of which are extremely 
prominent and twisted into a 
spiral The shell was attached to some foreign body by the 
beak of one of its valves. 

Amongst the Jurassic Univalves {Gasteropoda) there are 
many examples of the ancient and long-lived Pleurotomaria ; 
but on the whole the Univalves begin to have a modem 
aspect. The round-mouthed (“ holostomatous ”), vegetable- 



Fig. nrigtina. Middle 

Oolite 
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eating Sea-snails, such as the Limpets {Patellidm), the Nerites 
{Nerita\ the Turritella^ Chetnnitzim^ &c., still hold a predomi- 
nant place. The two most noticeable genera of this group 
are Ceriihium and Nerincea — the former of these attaining 
great importance in the Tertiary and Recent seas, whilst the 
latter (fig. 169) is highly characteristic of the Jurassic series, 
though not exclusively confined to 
it. One of the limestones of the 
Jura, believed to be of the age of 
the Coral-rag (Middle Oolite) of Bri- 
tain, abounds to such an extent in 
the turreted shells of Nerhic&a as to 
have gained the name of “ Calcaire 
k Ntfrin^es.*^ In addition to forms 
such as the preceding, we now for 
the first time meet, in any force, 
with the Carnivorous Univalves, in 
which the mouth of the shell is 
notched or produced into a canal, 
giving rise to the technical name 
of “ siphonostomatous,^^ applied to 
the shell. Some of the carnivorous 
forms belong to extinct types, such 
as the Purpuroidea of the Great Oo- 
lite ; but others are referable to well-known existing genera. 
Thus we meet here with species of the familiar groups of the 
Whelks (Btcccirinm)y the Spindle - shells {Fusus), the Spider- 
shells {P/eroceras)^ Murex^ Rostellaria^ and others which are 
not at present known to occur in any earlier formation. 

Amongst the Wing-shells {Fteropoda), it is sufficient to mark 
the final appearance in the Lias of the ancient genus Conularia, 

Lastly, the order of the Cephalopoda ^ in both its Tetrabran- 
chiate and Dibranchiate sections, undergoes a vast devel- 
opment in the Jurassic period. The old and comparatively 
simple genus Nauiilns is still well represented, one species 
being very similar to the living Pearly Nautilus (N. pompiliusp^ 
but the Orthocernia and Gonidtites of the Trias have finally 
disappeared; and the great majority of the Tetrabranchiate 
forms are referable to the comprehensive genus Ammonites^ 
with its many sub-genera and its hundreds of recorded species. 
The shell in Ammonites is in the form of a flat spiral, all the 
coils of which are in contact (figs. 170 and 171). The inner- 
most whorls of the shell are more or less concealed ; and the 
body-chamber is elongated and narrow, rather than expanded 
towards the mouth. The tube or siphuncle which runs through 


Fi?. 169 . — Nerinefa Go^hailH, 
one-fburth of the tiatural sue. The 
left-hand figure shows the appear- 
ance presented by the shell when 
vertically divide. Coral -rag, _ 
England. 
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the air-chambers is placed on the dorsal or convex side of the 
shell ; but the principal character which distinguishes Ammon- 



Fig. Ammonites Hnmphreaianvt Inferior Oolite. 


ites from Goniatites and Ceraiiies is the wonderfully complex 
manner in which the septa^ or partitions between the air-cham- 
bers, are folded and undulated. To such an extent does this 
take place, that the edges of the septa, when exposed by the 



171. -'Ammonites ii/tvns. Lias. 

removal of the shell-substance, present in an exaggerated man- 
ner the appearance exhibited by an elaborately^lressed shirt- 
frill when viewed edgewise. The species of Ammonites range 
from the Carboniferous to the Chalk ; but they have not been 
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found in deposits older than the Secondary, iii any region 
except India ; and they are therefore to be regarded as essen- 
tially Mesozoic fossils. Within these limits, each formation 
is characterised by particular species, the number of individ- 
uals being often very great, and the size which is sometimes 
attained being nothing short of gigantic. In the Lias, par- 
ticular species of AmmomUs may succeed one another regu- 
larly, each having a more or less definite horizon, which it does 
not transgress. It is thus possible to distinguish a certain 
number of zones, each characterised by a particular Ammonite, 
together with other associated fossils. Some of these zones 
are very persistent and extend over very wide areas, thus afford- 
ing valuable aid to the geologist in his determination of 
rocks. It is to be remembered, however, that there are other 
species which are not thus restricted in their vertical range, 
even in the same formations in which definite zones occur. 

The Cuttle-fishes or Dibranchiaie Cephalopods constitute a 
feature in the life of the Jurassic period little less conspicuous 
and striking than that afforded by the multitudinous and varied 
chambered shells of the Ammonitidce. The remains by which 
these animals are recognised are necessarily less perfect, as a 
rule, than those of the latter, as no external shell is present 
(except in rare and more modern groups), and the internal 
skeleton is not necessarily calcareous. Nevertheless, we have 
an ample record of the Cuttle-fishes of the Jurassic period, in 
the shape of the fossilised jaws or beak, the ink-bag, and, most 
commonly of all, the horny or calcareous structure which is 
embedded in the soft tissues, and is variously known as the 
“ pen or bone." The beaks of Cuttle-fishes, tliough not 
abundant, are sufficiently plentiful to have earned for them- 
selves the general title of Rhyncholites ; " and in their form 
and function they resemble the homy, parrot-like beak of the 
existing Cephalopods. The ink-bag or leathery sac in which 
the Cuttle-fishes store up the black pigment with which they 
obscure the water when attacked, owes its preservation to the 
fact that the colouring-matter which it contains is finely-divid- 
ed carbon, and therefore nearly indestructible except by heat. 
Many of these ink-bags have been found in the Lias ; and the 
colouring-matter is sometimes so well preserved that it has 
been, as an experiment, employed in painting as a fossil 
‘‘ sepia." The pens" of the Cuttle-fishes are not commonly 
preserved, owing to their horny consistence, but they are not 
unknown. The form here figured {Belotmthis submtaia^ fig. 
17^) belonged to an old type essentially similar to our modem 
Calamaries, the skeleton of which consists of a horny shaft 
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and two somewhat like a feather in general 

shape. Wheii,r0n tlife other hand, the internal skeleton is 
calcareous, then it is very easily preserved 
in a fossil condition ; and the abundance 
of remains of this nature in the Secondary 
rocks, combined with their apparent total 
absence in Palaeozoic strata, is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that the order 
of the Cuttle-fishes did not come into exis- 
tence till the commencement of the Meso- 
zoic period. The great majority of the skele- 
tons of this kind which are found in the Jur- 
assic rocks belong to the great extinct family 
of the “ Belemnites ” {Belemnitidm\ which, so 
far as known, is entirely confined to rocks 
of Secondary age. From its pointed, gener- 
ally cylindro - conical form, the skeleton of 
the Belemnite is popularly known as a “thun- 
g. derbolt (fig. 1 73, C). In its perfect condition 

M^cTuasr "" which it is, however, rarely obtainable — 

the skeleton consists of a chambered conical 
shell (the “phragmacone ”), the partitions between the chambers 
of which are pierced by a marginal tube or ‘‘ siphuncle.*’ This 
conical shell — curiously similar in its structure to the external 
shell of the Nautilus — is extended forwards into a horny 
pen,'^ and is sunk in a corresponding conical pit (fig. 173, B), 
excavated in the substance of a nearly cylindrical fibrous 
body or “guard,'* which projects backwards for a longer or 
shorter distance, and is the part most usually found in a fossil 
condition. Many different kinds of Belemnites are known, and 
their guards literally swarm in many parts of the Jurassic series, 
whilst some specimens attain very considerable dimensions. 
Not only is the internal skeleton known, but specimens of 
Belemnites and the nearly allied Belermioteuthis have been found 
in some of the fine-grained sediments of the Jurassic formation, 
from which much has been learnt even as to the anatomy of 
the soft parts of the animal. Thus we know that the Belem- 
nites were in many respects comparable with the existing 
Calamaries or Squids, the body being furnished with lateral 
fins, and the head carrying a circle of ten “ arms,** two of 
which were longer than the others (fig. 173, A). The suckers 
on the arms were provided, further, with homy hooks ; there 
was a large ink-sac ,* and the mouth was armed with homy 
mandibles resembling in shape the beak of a parrot. 

Coming next to the Vertebrates^ we find that the Jurassic 
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Fishes are still represented by GanoMs 
Ganoids, however, unlike the old fomis. n^^/for 



Fig-, 173. — A, Restoration of the animal of the Bclemnite ; B, Diagram showing the 
complete skeleton of a Belemnite, consisting of the chambered phnigmacone {a), the 
'■•mrd (/*), and the horny pen (c); C, Specimen of Bclemnites canaliculatHS, from the 
Inferior Oolite. (After Phillips.) 

part possess nearly or quite syniinetricalX‘‘ hoinocercar’) tails, 
A characteristic genus is Tetragonolepis (fig. 174), with its 



Fig, ij^,~-Tetragatu>lepis (restored), and scales of the same. Lias. 


deep, compressed body, its rhomboidal, closely-fitting scales, 
and its single long dorsal fin. Amongst the Plmoids the teeth 
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of true Sharks fjf^tida^) occur for the first time ; but by far 
the greater number of remains referable to this group are still 
the fin-spfpes and teeth of ** Cestracionts,*’ resembling the 
living Port-Jackson Shark. Some of these teeth are pointed 
{Hybodm) ; but others are rounded, and are adapted for crush- 
ing shell-fish. Of these latter, the commonest are the teeth of 
Acrodus (fig. 17s), of which the hinder ones are of an elon- 
gated form, with a rounded 
surface, covered with fine 
transverse striae proceed- 
ing from a central longi- 
tudinal line. From their 
general form and striation, 
Fig. T75.-Tooth KXAcrodns nobilh. Lias. and their dark colour, these 

teeth are commonly called 

fossil leeches by the quarrymen. 

The Amphibian group of the Labyrinthodonts^ which was so 
extensively developed in the Trias, appears to have become 
extinct, no representative of the order having hitherto been 
detected in rocks of Jurassic age. 

Much more important than the Fishes of the Jurassic series 
are the Reptiles^ which are both very numerous, and belong to 
a great variety of types, some of these being very extraordinary 
in their anatomical structure. The predominant group is that 
of the ‘‘ Enaliosaurs ” or Sea-lizards,’^ divided into two great 
orders, represented respectively by the Ichthyosaurus and the 
Plesiosaurus, 

The Ichthyosauri or Fish-Lizards ” are exclusively Meso- 
zoic in their distribution, ranging from the Lias to the Chalk, 
but abounding especially in the former. They were huge 
Reptiles, of a fish-like form, with a hardly conspicuous neck 
(fig. 176), and probably possessing a simply smooth or 



Fig. Ichthyosaurus communis. Lias. 


wrinkled skin, since no traces of scales or bony integumentary 
plates have ever been discovered. The tail was long, and 
was probably furnished at its extremity with a powerful ex- 
pansion of the skin, constituting a tail-fin similar to that pos- 
sessed by the Whales. The limbs are also like those of Whales 
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in tins essentials of their structure, and in their being adapted 
to act as swimming-paddles. Unlike the Whales, however, 
the Ichthyosaurs possessed the hind-lirabs as well as the fote- 
limbs, both pairs having the bones flattened out and the An- 
gers completely enclosed in the skin, the arm and leg being at 
the same time greatly shortened. The limbs are thus con- 
verted into efficient ‘‘flippers/’ adapting the animal for an 
active existence in the sea. The different joints of the back- 
bone (vertebrae) also show the same adaptation to an aquatic 
mode of life, being hollowed out at both ends, like the bicon- 
cave vertebrae of Fishes. The spinal column in this way was 
endowed with the flexibility necessar)^ for an animal intended 
to pass the greater part of its time in water. Though the Ich- 
thyosaurs are undoubtedly marine animals, there is, however, 
reason to believe that they occasionally came' on shore, as they 
possess a strong bony arch, supporting the fore-limbs, such as 
would permit of partial, if laborious, terrestrial progression, 
llie head is of enormous size, with greatly prolonged jaws, 
holding numerous powerful conical teeth lodged in a common 
groove. The nature of the dental apparatus is such as to 
leave no doubt as to the rapacious and predatory habits of the 
Ichthyosaurs — an inference which is further borne out by the 
examination of their petrified droppings, which are known to 
geologists as “ coprolites,” and which contain numerous frag- 
ments of the bones and scales of the Ganoid fishes which 
inhabited the same seas. The orbits are of huge size ; and as 
the eyeball was protected, like that of birds, by a ring of bony 
plates in its outer coat, we even know that the pupils of the 
eyes were of correspondingly large dimensiotns. As these bony 
plates have the function of protecting the eye from injury 
under sudden changes of pressure in the surrounding medium, 
it has been inferred, with great probability, that the Ichthy- 
osaurs were in the habit of diving to considerable depths in 
the sea. Some of the larger specimens of Ichthyosaurus which 
have been discovered in the Lias indicate an animal of from 
20 to nearly 40 feet in length ; and many species are known to 
have existed, whilst fragmentary remains of their skeletons are 
very abundant in some localities. We may therefore safely 
conclude that these colossal Reptiles were amongst the most 
formidable of the many tyrants of the Jurassic seas. 

The Plesiosaurus (fig. 177) is another famqiis Oolitic 
Reptile, and, like the preceding, must have lived mainly or 
exclusively in the sea. It agrees with the Ichthyosaur in some 
important features of its organisation, especially in the fact 
that both pairs of limbs are converted into “flippers” or 
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swimming-paddles, whilst the skin seems to have been equally 
destitute of any scaly or bony investiture. Unlike the Ickthy- 



Fig. t'jy.’—PIfSJOsaitms doUckodeirus, restored. Lias. 


osatir^ however, the Plesiosaur had the paddles placed far back, 
the tail being extremely short, and the neck greatly lengthened 
out, and composed of from twenty to forty vertebrse. The 
bodies of the vertebra, also, are not deeply biconcave, but are 
flat, or only slightly cupped. The head is of relatively small 
size, with smaller orbits than those of tine Ichthyosauf\ and with 
a snout less elongated. The jaws, however, were armed with 
numerous conical teeth, inserted in distinct sockets. As re- 
gards the habits of the Plesiosaur^ Dr Conybeare arrives at the 
following conclusions : “ That it was aquatic is evident from 
the form of its paddles ; that it was marine is almost equally 
so from the remains with which it is universally associated ; 
that it may have occasionally visited the shore, the resem- 
blance of its extremities to those of the Turtles may lead us to 
conjecture : its movements, however, must have been very 
awkward on land ; and its long neck must have impeded its 
progress through the water, presenting a strong contrast to the 
organisation which so admirably fits the Ichthyosaurus to cut 
through the waves.” As its respiratory organs were such that 
it must of necessity have required to obtain air frequently, >ve 
may conclude that it swam upon or near the surface, arching 
back its long neck like a swan, and occasionally darting it 
dbwn at the fish which happened to float within its reach. It 
may perhaps have lurked in shoal water along the coast, con- 
cealed amongst the sea -weed; and raising its nostrils to a 
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level with the surface from a considerable depth, may have 
found a secure retreat from the assaults of powerful enemies ; 
while the length and flexibility of its neck may have compeh- 
sated for the want of strength in its jaws, and its incapacity 
for swift motion through the water/^ 

About twenty species of Flesiosaurm are known, ranging 
from the Lias to the Chalk, and specimens have been found 
indicating a length of from eighteen to twenty feet. The 
nearly related Fliosaurs^^ however, with their huge heads 
and short necks, must have occasionally reached a length of at 
least forty feet — the skull in some species being eight, and the 
paddles six or seven feet long, whilst the teeth are a foot in 
length. 

Another extraordinary group of Jurassic Reptiles is that of 
the “ Winged Lizards ” or Fterosauria. These are often spoken 
of collectively as Pterodactyles,” from Fterodacfylus, the 
type-genus of the group. As now restricted, however, the 
genus Fterodactylus is more Cretaceous than Jurassic, and it is 
associated in the Oolitic rocks with the closely allied genera 
Dimorphodon and Rhamphorhynchus, In all three of these 
genera we have the same general structural organisation, in- 
volving a marvellous combination of characters, which we are in 
the habit of regarding as peculiar to Birds on the one hand, to 
Reptiles on another hand, and to the Flying Mammals or 
Bats in a third direction. The “ Pterosaurs are “ Flying 
Reptiles, in the true sense of the term, since they were indu- 
bitably possessed of tlie power of active locomotion in the air, 
after the manner of Birds. The so-called “ Flying Reptiles 
of the present day, such as the little Draco volans of the F^st 
Indies and Indian Archipelago, possess, on the other hand, no 
power of genuine flight, being merely able to sustain themselves 
in the air through the extensive leaps which they take from tree 
to tree, the wing-like ex})ansions of the skin simply exercising 
the mechanical function of a parachute. The apparatus of flight 
in the “Pterosaurs’" is of the most remarkable character, and 
most resembles the “ wing ” of a Bat, though very different in 
some important particulars. The “wing"’ of the Pterosaurs is 
like that of Bats, namely, in consisting of a thin leathery expan- 
sion of the skin which is attached to the sides of the body, and 
stretches between the fore and hind limbs, being mainly sup- 
ported by an enormous elongation of certain of lie digits of 
the hand. In the Bats, it is the four outer Angers which are 
thus lengthened out ; but in the Pterosaurs, the wing-membrane 
is borne by a single immensely - extended finger (fig. 178). 
No trace of the actual wing*membrane itself has, of course, 
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been found fossilised ; but we could determine .that the ** Ptero- 
dactyles possessed the power of flight, quite apart from the ex- 



Fig. iyZ,-^Pfero4acty^m crnssirosiris. From the Lithographic States of Solenhofen 
(Middle Oolite). The figure is “ restored," and it seems certain that the restoration is 
incorrect in the comparatively unimportant particular, that the hand should consist of no 
more than four fingers, three short and one long, instead of five, as represented. 

traordinary conformation of the hand. The proofs of this are to 
be found partly in the fact that the breast-bone was furnished 
with an elevated ridge or keel, serving for the attachment of 
the great muscles of flight, and still more in the fact that the 
bones were hollow and were filled with air — a peculiarity 
wholly confined amongst living animals to Birds only. The 
skull of the Pterosaurs is long, light, and singularly bird-like in 
appearance-— a resemblance which is further increased by the 
comparative length of the neck and the size of the vertebrae of 
this region (fig. 178). The jaws, however, unlike those of any 
existing Bird, were, with one exception to be noticed hereafter, 
furnished with conical teeth sunk in distinct sockets; and 
there was always a longer or shorter tail composed of distinct 
vertebrae ; whereas in all existing Birds the tail is abbreviated, 
and the terminal vertebrae are amalgamated to form a single 
bone, which generally supports the great feathers of the tail. 

Modern naturalists have been pretty generally agreed that 
the Pterosaurs should be regarded as a peculiar group of the 
J^ptiles ; though they have been and are still regarded by 
" * ‘ L authorities, like Professor Seeley, as being really referable 
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to the Birds, or as forming a class by themselves. The chief 
points which separate them from Birds, as a class, are the 
character of the apparatus of flight, the entirely different struc- 
ture of the fore-limb, the absence of feathers, the composition 
of the tail out of distinct vertebras, and the general presence 
of conical teeth sunk in distinct sockets in the jaws. The gap 
between the Pterosaurs and the Birds has, however, been 
greatly lessened of late by the discovery of fossil animals 
{Ickfhyornts and Hesperornis) with the skeleton proper to Birds 
combined with the presence of teeth in the jaws, and by the 
still more recent discovery of other fossil animals {Fteramdon) 
with a Pterosaurian skeleton, but without teeth ; whilst the un- 
doubtedly feathered Archaeopteryx possessed a long tail com- 
posed of separate vertebrae. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
relationships of the Pterosaurs cannot be regarded as absolutely 
settled. It seems certain, however, that they did not possess 
feathers — this implying that they were cold-blooded animals ; 
and their affinities with Reptiles in this, as in other characters, 
are too strong to be overlooked. 

The Pterosaurs are wholly Mesozoic, ranging from the Lias 
to the Chalk inclusive ; and the fine-grained Lithographic Slate 
of Solenhofen has proved to be singularly rich in their remains. 
The genus Pterodactyliis itself has the jaws toothed to the ex- 
tremities with equal-sized conical teeth, and its species range 
from the Middle Oolites to the Cretaceous series, in connec- 
tion with which they will be again noticed, together with the 
toothless genus Pteranodon, The genus Dinwrphodon is Li- 
assic, and is characterised by having the front teeth long and 
pointed, whilst the hinder teeth are small and lancet-shaped. 
Lastly, the singular genus Ehaniphorhynchus^ also from the 
Lower Oolites, is distinguished by the fact that there are teeth 
present in the hinder portions of both jaws ; but the front por- 
tions are toothless, and may have constituted a homy beak. 
Like most of the other Jurassic Pterosaurs, Rhaniphorhynchus 
(fig. 179) does not seem to have been much bigger than a 
pigeon, in this respect falling far below the giant “Dragons^’ 
of the Cretaceous period. It diffei*ed from its relatives, not 
only in the armature of the mouth, but also in the fact that 
the tail was of considerable length. With regard to its habits 
and mode of life, Professor Phillips remarks that, “ gifted with 
ample means of flight, able at least to perch on rocks and 
scuffle along the shoriS*, perhaps competent to div^, though not 
so well as a Palmiped bird, many fishes must have yielded to 
the cruel beak and sharp teeth of Rhamphorhynchus. If we 
ask to which of the many families of Birds the analogy ipf 
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structure and probable way of life would lead us to assimilate 
Rhamphorhynchus, the answer must noint to the swimming 



races with long wings, clawed feet, hooked beak, and habits of 
violence and voracity ; and for preference, the shortness of the 
legs, and other circumstances, may be held to claim for the 
Stonesfield fossil a more than fanciful similitude to the groups 
of Cormorants, and other marine divers, which constitute an 
effective part of the picturesque army of robbers of the sea.’^ 
Another extraordinary and interesting group of the Mesozoic 
Reptiles is constituted by the Dehwsauria^ comprising a series 
of mostly gigantic forms, which range from the Trias to the 
Chalk. All the Deinosaurs are possessed of the two pairs 
of limbs proper to Vertebrate animals, and these organs are in 
the main adapted for walking on the dry land. Thus, whilst 
the Mesozoic seas swarmed with the huge Ichthyosaurs and 
Plesiosaurs, and wliilst the air was tenanted by the Dragon-like 
Pterosaurs, the land - surfaces of the Secondary period were 
peopled by numerous forms of Deinosaurs, some of them of 
even more gigantic dimensions than their marine brethren. 
The limbs of the Deinosaurs are, as just said, adapted for pro- 
gression on the land ; but in some cases, at any rate, the 
hind-limbs were much longer and stronger than the fore-limbs ; 
and there seems to be no reason to doubt that many of these 
forms possessed the power of walking, temporarily or perman- 
ently, on their hind-legs, thus presenting a singular resemblance 
to Birds. Some very curious and striking points connected 
with the structure of the skeleton have also been shown to 
connect these strange Reptiles with the true Birds ; and sucii 
high authorities as Professors Huxley and Cope are of opinion 
that the Deinosaurs are distinctly related to this class, being in 
some respects intermediate between the proper Reptiles and 
the great wingless Birds^ like the Ostrich and Cassowary. On 
the other hand, Professor Owen has shown that the Deinosaurs 
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possess some weighty points of relationship with the so-called 
‘^Pachydermatous" Quadrupeds, such as the Rhinoceros and 
Hip|w^^amus. The most important Jurassic genera of 
are Megaiosaurus and Cetiosaurus^ both of which 
extend' tiieir , range into the Cretaceous period, in which 
flourished, as we shall see, some other weli-known members 
of this order. , , . / ^ 

Megaiosaurus attained gigantic dimensions, its thigh and 
shank bones measuring each about three feet in length, and its 
total length, including the tail, being estimated at from forty 
to fifty feet As the head of the thigh-bone is set on nearly 
at right angles with the shaft, whilst all the long bones of the 
skeleton are hollowed out internally for the reception of the 
marrow, there can be no doubt as to the terrestrial habits of 
the animal. The skull (hg. 180) was of large size, four or five 



Fig. t8o. — Skull of IiTe£;aIosaurus, on a scale one-tenth of nature. Restored. 
(After Professor PliilUps.) 


feet in length, and the jaws were armed with a series of power- 
ful pointed teeth. The teeth are conical in shape, but are 
strongly compressed towards their summits, their lateral edges 
being finely serrated. In their fonn and their saw-like edges, 
they resemble the teeth of the “ Sabre-toothed Tiger" {Mackai- 
rodus), and they render it certain that the Megalosaur was in 
th6 highest degree destructive and carnivorous in its habits. 
So far as is known, the skin was not furnished with kny armour 
of scales or bony plates; and the fore-limbs are so dispro- 
portionately small as compared with the hind-limbs, that this 
huge Reptile — like the equally huge Iguanodon — may be 
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conjectured to have commonly supported itself on its hind- 
legs only. 

The Cdiosaur attained dimensions even greater than those 
of the Megalosaur, one of the largest thigh-bones measuring 
over five feet in length and a foot in diameter in the middle, 
and the total length of the animal being probably not less than 
fifty feet It was originally regarded as a gigantic Crocodile, 
but it has been shown to be a tnie Deinosaur. Having ob- 
tained a magnificent series of remains of this reptile, Professor 
Phillips has been able to determine many very interesting 
points as to the anatomy and habits of this colossal animal, 
the total length of which he estimates as being probably not 
less than sixty or seventy feet As to its mode of life, this 
accomplished writer remarks : — 

Probably when ‘ standing at ease * not less than ten feet 
in height, and of a bulk in proportion, this creature was un- 
matched in magnitude and physical strength by any of the 
largest inhabitants of the Mesozoic land or sea. Did it live 
in the sea, in fresh waters, or on the land ? This question 
cannot be answered, as in the case of Ichthyosaurus, by appeal 
to the accompanying organic remains ; for some of the bones 
lie in marine deposits, others in situations marked by estuarine 
conditions, and, out of the Oxfordshire district, in Sussex, in 
fiuviatile accumulations. Was it fitted to live exclusively in 
water? Such an idea was at one time entertained, in conse- 
quence of the biconcave character of the caudal vertebrae, and 
it is often suggested by the mere magnitude of the creature, 
which would seem to have an easier life while floating in water, 
than when painfully lifting its huge bulk, and moving with 
slow steps along the ground. But neither of these arguments 
is valid. The ancient earth was trodden by larger quadrupeds 
than our elephant ; and the biconcave character of vertebrae, 
which is not uniform along the column in Cetiosaurus, is per- 
haps as much a character of a geological period as of a me- 
chanical function of life. Good evidence of continual life in 
water is yielded in the case of Ichthyosaurus and other Ena- 
liosaurs, by the articulating surfaces of their limb-bones, for 
these, all of them, to the last phalanx, have that slight and 
indefinite adjustment of the bones, with much interv^ening 
cartilage, which fits the leg to be both a flexible and forcible 
instrument of natation, much superior to the ordinary oar- 
blade of the boatman. On the contrary, in Cetiosaur, as well 
as in Megalosaur and Iguanodon, all the articulations are 
definite, and made so as to correspond to determinate move- 
ments in particular directions, and these are such as to be 
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suited for walking. In particular, the femur, by its head pro- 
jectii^ freely from the acetabulum, seems to claim a movement 
of free stepping more parallel to the line of the body, and 
more S-pproaching to the vertical than the sprawling gait of 
the crocodile. The lai^e claws concur in this indication of 
terrestrial habits. But, on the other hand, these characters 
are not contrary to the belief that the animal may have been 
amphibious ; and the great vertical height of the anterior part 
of the tail seems to support this explanation, but it does not 
go further. ... We have therefore a marsh-loving or 
river-side animal, dwelling amidst filicine, cycadaceous, and 
coniferous shrubs and trees full of insects and small mamma- 
lia. What was its usual diet ? If ex ungtie leonem, surely ex 
dente cibum. We have indeed but one tooth, and that small 
and incomplete. It resembles more the tooth of Iguanodon 
than that of any other reptile ; for this reason it seems pro- 
bable that the animal was nourished by similar vegetable food 
which abounded in the vicinity, and was not obliged to con- 
tend with Megalosaurus for a scanty supply of more stimu- 
lating diet.” 

All the groups of Jurassic Reptiles which we have hitherto 
been considering are wholly unrepresented at the present day, 
and do not even pass upwards into the Tertiary period. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the Oolitic deposits have 
also yielded the remains of Reptiles belonging to three of the 
existing orders of the class — namely, the Lizards (Lacertiiia), 
the Turtles {Chclonia), and the Crocodiles (Crocodtiia). The 
Lizards occur both in the marine strata of the Middle Oolites 
and also in the fresh-water beds of the Purbeck series ; and 
they are of such a nature that their affinities with the typical 
Lacertilians of the present day cannot be disputed. The 
Chelonians, up to this point only known by the doubtful evi- 
dence of footprints in the Permian and Triassic sandstones, are 
here represented by unquestionable remains, indicating the ex- 
istence of marine Turtles (the Chelone planiceps of the Portland 
Stone). No remains of Serpents {Ophidians) have as yet been 
detected in the Jurassic; but strata of this age have yielded 
the remains of numerous Crocodilians^ which probably inhab- 
ited the sea. The most important member of this group is 
Tekosaurus, which attained a length of over thirty feet, and 
is in some respects allied to the living Gavials of India. 

The great class of the Birds, as we have seen, is re|5resented 
in rocks earlier than the Oolites simply by the not absolutely 
certain evidence of the three-toed footprints of the Connecti- 
cut Trias. In the Lithographic Slate of Solenhofen (Middle 
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Oolite), there has been discovered, however, the at present 
unique skeleton of a Bird well known under the name of the 
Arckaopteryx macrura (figs. i8i, 182). The only known 
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able peculiarities of its structure from all existing members of 
the oass of Birds. This extraordinary Bird (fig. 182) appears 
to have been about as big as a Rook— the tail being long and 
extremely slender, and composed of separate vertebras, each 
of which supports a single pair of quill-feathers. In the flying 
Birds of the present day, as before mentioned, the terminal 
vertebrae of the tail are amalgamated to form a single bone 

ploughshare-bone ”), which supports a cluster of tail-feathers ; 
and the tail itself is short. In the embryos of existing Birds 
the tail is long, and is made up of separate vertebrae, and the 
same character is observed in many existing Reptiles. The 
tail of Archmopteryx^ therefore, is to be regarded as the per- 
manent retention of an embryonic type of structure, or as an 
approximation to the characters of the Reptiles. Another 
remarkable point in connection with Archmopteryx^ in which 
it differs from all known Birds, is, that the wing was furnished 
with two free claws. From the presence of feathers, Archce- 
optetyx may be inferred to have been hot-blooded ; and this 
cliaracter, taken along with the structure of the skeleton of the 
wing, may be held as sufficient to justify its being considered 
as belonging to the class of Birds. In the structure of the 
tail, however, it is singularly Reptilian,; and there is reason to 
believe that its jaw^s were furnished with teeth sunk in distinct 
sockets, as is the case in no existing Bird. This conclusion, 
at any rate, is rendered highly probable by the recent discovery 
of “Toothed Birds’’ {Odontofyiit/ies) in the Cretaceous rocks 
of North America. 

The Mammals of the Jurassic period are known to us by 
a number of small forms which occur in the “ Stonesfiekl 
Slate” (Great Oolite) and in the Purbeck beds (Upper 
Oolite). The remains of these are almost exclusively sepa- 
rated halves of the lower jaw, and they indicate the existence 
during the Oolitic period in Europe of a number of small 
“ Pouched animals ” {Marsupials). In the horizon of the 
Stonesfield Slate four genera of these little Quadrupeds have 
been described — viz., Amphilesles, Amphitherium^ Phascolo- 
iherium^ and Slereogiiathus, In Amphiflierium (fig. 183), the 
molar teeth are furnished with small pointed eminences or 
“ cusps ; ” and the animal was doubtless insectivorous. By 
Professor Owen, the highest living authority on the subject, 
Amphitherium is believed to be a small Marsupial, most 
nearly allied to the living Banded Ant-eater {Myri^whius) of 
Australia (fig. 158). AmphilesUs and Phascolotherium (fig. 
184) are also believed by the same distinguished anatomist 
and palaeontologist to have been insect-eating Marsupials, and 
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the latter is supposed to find its nearest living ally in the' 
Opossums {Didelphys) of America. Lastly, the Stet^eognathm 



Fig. 183.— Lower jaw of Afttpkithevinm {TH^lacotherinm') PrertostiL 
Stonesfield Slate (Great Oolite.) 

of the Stonesfield Slate is in a dubious position. It may have 
been a Marsupial ; but, upon the whole, Professor Owen is 
inclined to believe that it must have been a hoofed and her- 
bivorous Quadruped belonging to the series of the higher Mam- 
mals (Placentali<^. In the Middle Purbeck beds, near to the 
close of the Oolitic period, we have also evidence of the exist- 
ence of a number of small Mammals, all of which are probably 
Marsupials. Fourteen species are known, all of small size, 
the largest being no bigger than a Polecat or Hedgehog. The 
genera to which these little quadrupeds have been referred are 
Plagiaulax^ Spalacotherium, Triconodon^ and Galestes. The 
first of these (fig, 184, 4) is believed by Professor Owen to 



Fig. 184. Oolitic Mammals. — i, Lower jaw and teeth of Phascolotkeriutn^ Stonesfield 
.Slate ; 2, Lower jaw and teeth of Ant^hiiherium, Stone.sficld Slate ; 3, Lower jaw and 
teeth of Tticonffd(m, Purbeck beds ; 4, I./Ower jaw and teeth of Plagiaulax^ Purbeck 
l>eds. All the figures are of the natural sue. 

have been carnivorous in its habits; but other authorities 
maintain that it was most nearly allied to the living Kangaroo- 
rats {Hypsiprymnus) of Australia, and that it was essentially 
herbivorous. The remaining three genera appear to have 
been certainly insectivorous, and find their nearest living rep- 
resentatives in the Australian Phalangers and the American 
Opossums. 

Finally, it is interesting to notice in bow many respects the 
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J^jrassic fauna of Western Europe approached to that now 
inhabiting Australia. At the present day, Australia is almost 
wholly tenanted by Marsupials ; upon its land-surface dourish 
Araucaria and Cycadaceous plants, and in its seas swims the 
Port-Jackson Shark (^Cestracion Philippi) \ whilst the Mollus- 
can genus Trigonia is nowadays exclusively confined to the 
Australian coasts. In England, at the time of the deposition 
of the Jurassic rocks, we must have had a fauna and flora very 
closely resembling what we now see in Australia. The small 
Marsupials, A?np/iii/ieriumy Phascolotheriim^ and others, prove 
that the Mammals were the same in order ; cones of Arau- 
carian pines, with tree-ferns and fronds of Cycads, occur 
throughout the Oolitic series; spine-bearing fishes, like the 
Port-Jackson Shark, are abundantly represented by genera 
such as Acrodus and Strophodus ; and lastly, the genus Tri- 
go nia^ now exclusively Australian, is represented in the Oolites 
by species which differ little from those now existing. More- 
over, the discovery during recent years of the singular Mud-fish, 
the Ceraiodtis Fosteri, in the rivers of Queensland, has added 
another and a very striking point of resemblance to those 
already mentioned ; since this genus of Fishes, though pre- 
eminently Triassic, nevertheless extended its range into the 
Jurassic. Upon the whole, therefore, there is reason to con- 
clude that Australia has undergone since the close of the 
Jurassic period fewer changes and vicissitudes than any other 
known region of the globe ; and that this wonderful continent 
has therefore succeeded in preserving a greater number of 
the characteristic life-features of the Oolites tlian any other 
country with which we are acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE CRETACEOUS PERIOD. 

The next series of rocks in ascending order is the great and 
important series of the Cretaceous Rocks, so called from the 
general occurrence in the system of chalk (Lat. creta, chalk). 
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As developed in Britain and Etitdpe generally, the following 
leading subdivisions may be tecognised in the Cretaceous 
series : — 

2 . U,wer G’reensand or Neocomita,. ! Cretaceous. 

3, Gault, \ 

I Up,., c, 

6. Maestricht beds, ) 

I. IVealden. — The Wealden formation, though of consider- 
able importance, is a local group, and is confined to the south- 
east of England, France, and some other parts of Europe, Its 
name is derived from the Weald^ a district comprising parts of 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, where it is largely developed. Its 
lower portion, for a thickness of from 500 to 1000 feet, is 
arenaceous, and is known as the Hastings Sands. Its Upper 
portion, for a thickness of 150 to nearly 300 feet, is chiefly 
argillaceous, consisting of clays with sandy layers, and occa- 
sionally courses of limestone. The geological importance of 
the Wealden formation is very great, as it is undoubtedly the 
delta of an ancient river, being composed almost wholly of 
fresh-water beds, with a few brackish-water and even marine 
strata, intercalated in the lower portion. Its geographical 
extent, though uncertain, o^ing to the enormous denudation 
to Sx^hich it has been subjected, is nevertheless great, since it 
extends from Dorsetshire to France, and occurs also in North 
Germany. Still, even if it were continuous between all these 
points, it would not be larger than the delta of such a modern 
river as the Ganges. The river which produced the Wealden 
series must have flowed from an ancient continent occupying 
what is now the Atlantic Ocean ; and the time occupied in 
the formation of the Wealden must have been very great, 
though we have, of course, no data by which we can accurately 
calculate its duration. 

The fossils of the Wealden series are, naturally, mostly the 
remains of such animals as we know at the present day as in- 
habiting rivers. We have, namely, fresh-water Mussels ( Umo\ 
River-snails {Paludina\ and other fresh -water shells, with 
numerous little bivalved Crustaceans, and some fishes. 

IL Lower Greensand {Neocomien of D’Orbigny). — The 
Wealden beds pass upward, often by insensible 'gradations, 
into the Lower Greensand- The name Lower Greensand is 
not an appropriate one, for green sands only occur sparingly 
and occasionally, and are found in other formations. For this 

R 
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reason it has been proposed to substitute for Lower Greensand 
the name Neocomian, derived from the town of Neufch^tel — 
antiently called Neocomum — in Switzerland. If this name 
were adopted, as it ought to be, the Wcalden beds would be 
called the Lower Neocomian. 

The Lower Greensand or Neocomian of Britain has a thick- 
ness of about 850 feet, and consists of alternations of sands, 
sandstones, and clays, with occasional calcareous bands. The 
general colour of the series is dark brown, sometimes red ; and 
the sands are occasionally green, from the presence of silicate 
of iron. 

The fossils of the Lower Greensand are purely marine, and 
among the most characteristic are the shells of Cephalopods. 

The most remarkable point, however, about the fossils of 
the Lower Cretaceous series, is their marked divergence from 
the fossils of the Upper Cretaceous rocks. Of 280 species of 
fossils in the Lower Cretaceous series, only 51, or about 18 
per cent, pass on into the Upper Cretaceous. This break in 
the life of the two periods is accompanied by a decided phy- 
sical break as well ; for the Gault is often, if not always, iin- 
conformably superimposed on the Lower Greensand. At the 
same time, the Lower and Upper Cretaceous groups form a 
closely-connected and inseparable series, as shown by a com- 
parison of their fossils with those of the underlying Jurassic 
rocks and the overlying Tertiary beds. Thus, in Britain no 
marine fossil is known to be common to the marine beds of 
the Upper Oolites and the Lower Greensand ; and of more 
than 500 species of fossils in the Upper Cretaceous rocks, 
almost every one died out before the formation of the lowest 
Tertiary strata, the only survivors being one Brachiopod and a 
few Foraminifera, 

III, Gault {Aptien of D’Orbigny). — The lowest member of 
the Upper Cretaceous series is a stiff, dark - grey, blue, or 
brown clay, often worked for brick-making, and known as the 
Gault y from a provincial English term. It occurs chiefly in 
the south-east of England, but can be traced through France 
to the flanks of the Alps and Bavaria. It never exceeds 100 
feet in thickness ; but it contains many fossils, usually in a 
state of beautiful preservation. 

IV. Upper Greensand {Albien of D^Orbigny; Unterquader 
and Lower Pldnerkalk of Germany), — The Gault is succeeded 
upward by the Upper Greensand^ which varies in thickness 
from 3 up to 100 feet, and which derives its name from the 
occasional occurrence in it of green sands. These, however, 
are local and sometimes wanting, and the name Upper 
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Greensand is to be regarded as a name and not a description. 
The group consists, in Britain, of sands and clays, sometimes 
with bands of calcareous grit or siliceous limestone, and occa- 
sionally containing concretions of phosphate of lime, which are 
largely worked for agricultural purposes. 

V. White Chalk, — The top of the Upper Greensand be- 
comes argillaceous, and passes up gradually into the base of 
the great formation known as the true Chalky divided into 
the three subdivisions of the chalk-marl, white chalk without 
dints, and white chalk with flints. The first of these is sim- 
ply argillaceous chalk, and passes up into a great mass of 
obscurely- stratified white chalk in which there are no flints 
{Ttironicn of D’Orbigny ; Mittelquader of Germany), This, in 
turn, passes up into a great mass of white chalk, in which the 
stratification is marked by nodules of black flint arranged in 
layers {Senonicn of D’Qrbigny ; Oberqnader of Germany). The 
thickness of these three subdivisions taken together is some- 
times over looo feet, and their geographical extent is veiy 
great. Wliite Chalk, with its characteristic appearance, may 
be traced from the north of Ireland to the Crimea, a distance 
of about 1 140 geographical miles; and, in an opposite direction, 
from the south of Sweden to Bordeaux, a distance of about 
840 geographical miles. 

VI. In Britain there occur no beds containing Chalk fossils, 
or in any way referable to the Cretaceous period, above the 
true White Chalk with flints. On the banks of the Maes, 
however, near Maestricht in Holland, there occurs a series of 
yellowish limestones, of about 100 feet in thickness, and un- 
doubtedly superior to' the White Chalk. These Maestricht 
beds (Danien of D’Orbigny) contain a remarkable series of 
fossils, the characters of which are partly Cretaceous and 
partly Tertiary. Thus, with the characteristic Chalk fossils, 
BekmniteSy BacuHtes^ Sea-Urchins, &c., are numerous Univalve 
Molluscs, such as Cowries and Volutes, which are otherwise 
exclusively Tertiary or Recent. 

Holding a similar position to the Maestricht beds, and 
showing a similar intermixture of Cretaceous forms with later 
types, are certain beds which occur in the island of Seeland, 
in Denmark, and which are known as the Faxoe Limestone, 

Of a somewhat later date than the Maestricht beds is the 
PisoUtic Limestone of France, which rests unconfoimably on 
the White Chalk, and contains a large' number of Tertiary 
fossils along with some characteristic Cretaceous types. 

The subjoined sketch-section exhibits the general succession 
of the Cretaceous deposits in Britain 
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Generalised Section of the CretaceoIis Series 
OF Britain. 


Fig. 185. 
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In North America, strata of Lower Cretaceous age are well 
represented in Missouri, Wyoming, Utah, and in some other 
areas ; but the greater portion of the American deposits of 
this i>eriod are referable to the Upper Cretaceous. The rocks 
of this series are mostly sands, clays, and limestones — 
itself being unknown except in Western Arkansas. Amongst 
the sandy accumulations, one of the most important is the so^ 
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called ‘‘marl” of New Jersey, which is truly a Greensand,’’ 
and contains a large proportion of glauconite (silicate of iron 
and potash). It also contains a little phosphate of lime, and is 
largely worked for agricultural purposes. The greatest thick- 
ness attained by the Cretaceous rocks of North America is 
about 9000 feet, as in Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. Ac- 
cording to Dana, the Cretaceous rocks of the Rocky Mountain 
territories pass upwards without interruption into a coal- 
bearing formation, several thousand feet thick, on which the 
following Tertiary strata lie unconform ably.” The lower por- 
tion of this “ Lignitic formation ” appears to be Cretaceous, 
and contains one or more beds of Coal; but the upper part of it 
perhaps belongs to the Lower Tertiary. In America, therefore, 
the lowest Tertiary strata appear to rest conformably upon the 
highest Cretaceous ; whereas in Europe, the succession at this 
point is invariably an unconformable one. Owing, however, to 
the fact that the American “ Lignitic formation ” is a shallow- 
water formation, it can hardly be expected to yield much 
material whereby to bridge over the great palaeontological gap 
between the White Chalk and Eocene in the Old World. 

Owing to the fact that so large apportion of the Cretaceous 
formation has been deposited in the sea, much of it in deep 
water, die plants of the period have for the most part been 
found special members of the series, such as the Wealden beds, 
the Aix-la-Chapelle sands, and the Lignitic beds of North 
America. Even the purely marine strata, however, have 
yielded plant*remains, and some of these are peculiar and 
proper to the deep-sea deposits of the series. Thus the little 
calcareous discs termed ‘‘ coccoliths,” which are known to be 
of the nature of calcareous sea-weeds {Alga) have been de- 
tected in the White Chalk ; and the flints of the same forma- 
tion commonly contain the spore-cases of the microscopic 
Desmids (the so-called Xanthidia), along with the siliceous cases 
of the equally diminutive Diatoms, 

The plant-remains of the Lower Cretaceous greatly resemble 
those of the Jurassic period, consisting mainly of Ferns, Cy- 
cads, and Conifers, The Upper Cretaceous rocks, however, 
both in Europe and in North America, have yielded an abun- 
dant flora which resembles the existing vegetation of the globe 
in consisting tpainly of Angiospermous Exogens and of Mono- 
cotyledons.* In Europe the plant-remains in question have 

♦ The “ Flowering plants** are divided into the two great groups of the 
Endogens and Exogens. The Endogem (such as Grasses, Palms, Lilies, 
&c.) have no true bark, nor rings of growth, and thfe stem is said to be 
** endogenous ; the young plant also possesses but a single seed-leaf or 
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been found chiefly in certain sands in the neighbourhood of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and they consist of numerous Ferns, Conifers (such 
as Cycadept€ris\ Screw V\iit,%{Pandanm)^ Oaks {Quercus\ Wal- 
nut Fig {Fkus\ and many Pr&teacem^ some of which are 

referred to existing gtntxd, (Dryandf^,^JBfnksta, Grevillea, &c.) 

In North America, the Cretaceous strata of New Jersey, 
Alabama, Nebraska, Kansas, &c., have yielded the remains of 
numerous plants, many of which belong to existing genera. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Tulip-trees {Liriodendron)^ 
Sassafras (fig. i86). Oaks {Qnercus^ Beeches {FagHs\ Plane- 
trees {Flaianus\ Alders {Alnus\ Dog-wood {Comus), Willows 
(Sa/ix), Poplars (Populus)^ Cypresses {Cupresstfs), Bald Cy- 
presses (Taxodium\ Magnolias, &c. Besides these, however, 
there occur other forms which have now entirely disappeared 
from North America — as, for example, species of Cinnamomum 
and Araucaria. 

It follows from the above, that the Lower and Upper Creta- 
ceous rocks are, from a botanical point of view, sharply sepa- 
rated from one another. The Palaeozoic period, as we have 
seen, is characterised by the prevalance of “ Flowerless plants 
{Cryptoganis\ its higher vegetation consisting almost exclu- 
sively of Conifers. The Mesozoic period, as a whole, is charac- 
terised by the prevalence of the Cryptogamic group of the 
Ferns, and the Gymnospermic groups of the Conifers and the 
Cycads, Up to the close of the Lower Cretaceous, no Angio- 
spermous Exogens are certainly known to have existed, and 
Monocotyledonous plants or Endogens are very poorly repre- 
sented. With the Upper Cretaceous, however, a new era of 
plant-life, of which our present is but the culmination, com- 
menced, with a great and apparently sudden development of new 
forms. In place of the Ferns, Cycads, and Conifers of the earlier 
Mesozoic deposits, we have now an astonishingly large number 
of true Angiospermous Exogens, many of them belonging to 
existing types ; and along with these are various Monocotyle- 
donous plants, including the first examples of the great and im- 

* ‘cotyledon. H^nce these plants are often simply called Mon^oiyledons. ” 
The ExQgens^ on the otlier hand, have a true bark ; and the stem increases 

annual additions to the outside, so that rings of growth are produced. 
The young plant has two seed-leaves or “cotyledons/* and these plants 
are therefore called Dicotyledons^ Amongst the Exogens, the Pines 
(Conifers) and the Cycads have seeds which are unprotected by a seed- 
vessel, and they are therefore called “ Gymnospemts,^* All tne other 
Exogens, including the ordinary trees, shrubs, and flowering plants, have 
the seeds enclosed in a seed-vessel, and are therefore called Angior 
sperms. ** The derivation of these terms will be found in the Glossary at 
the end of the volume. 
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portant group of the Palms. It is thus a matter of interest to 
reflect that plants closely related to those now inhabiting the 



earth, were in existence at a time when the ocean was tenanted 
by Ammonites and Belemnites, and when land and sea and 
air were peopled by the extraordinary extinct Reptiles of the 
Mesozoic period. 

As regards animal life, the Protozoms of the Cretaceous 
period are exceedingly numerous, and are represented by Fora- 
ftiinifera and Sponges, As we have already seen, the White 
itself is a deep-sea deposit, almost entirely composed 
of the microscopic shells of Foraminifers, along with Sponge- 
spicules, and organic debris oi different kinds (see p, 22, fig. 7) 
The green grains which are so abundant in several minor sub- 
divisions of the Cretaceous, are also in many instances really 
casts in glauconite of the chambered shells of these minute 
organisms. A great many species of Foraminifera have been 
recognised in the Chalk; but the three principal genera are 
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Globigerina^ Rotalia (fig. 187), and Texttdaria — groups which 
are likewise characteristic of the ooze of the Atlantic and 



Fig. 187 . — RotaUa Bone ana. 


Pacific Oceans at great depths. The flints of the Chalk also 
commonly contain the shells of Foraminifera. The Upper 
Greensand has yielded in considerable numbers the huge 
Foraminifera described by Dr Carpenter under the name of 
Parkeridy the spherical shells of which are composed of sand- 
grains agglutinated together, and sometimes attain a diameter 
of two and a quarter inches. The Cretaceous Sponges are 
extremely numerous, and occur under a great number of varie- 
ties of shape and structure ; but the two most characteristic 
genera are SipJwnia and Ventriculites^ both of which are ex- 
clusively confined to strata of this age. The Siphonice (fig. 
188) consist of a pear-shaped, sometimes lobed head, supported 
by a longer or shorter stem, which breaks up at its base into a 
number of root-like processes of attachment. The water gained 
access to the interior of the Sponge by a number of minute 
openings covering the surface, and ultimately escaped by a 
single, large, chimney- shaped aperture at the summit. In some 
respects these sponges present a singular resemblance to the 
beautiful “ Vitreous Sponges {Holtenia or Fheronema) of the 
deep Atlantic ; and, like these, they were probably denizens 
of a deep sea. The Vefitriculites of the Chalk (fig. 189) is, 
however, a genus still more closely allied to the wonderful 
flinty Sponges, which have been shown, by the researches of 
the Porcupine, Lightning, and Challenger expeditions, to live 
half buried in the calcareous ooze of the abysses of our great 
oceans. Many forms of this genus are known, having usu- 
ally the form of graceful vases, tubes, or funnels, variously 
ridged or grooved, or otherwise ornamented on the surface, 
frequently expanded above into a cup-like lip, and continued 
below into a bundle of fibrous roots. The minute structure of 
these bodies shows an extremely delicate tracery of fine tubes, 
sometimes empty, sometimes filled with loose calcareous mat- 
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ter dyed with peroxide of iron.*^ — {Sir Wyville Thomson.) 
Many of the Chalk sponges, originally calcareous, have been 
converted into flint subsequently ; but the Ventriculites are 


im 


fig t88, — Siphofiia ficus. 
Upper Greensand, Uurope. 


tig. x^.'^Ventrtcuhtes simplex. 
White Chalk, Britain. 


really composed of this substance, and are therefore genuine 
‘‘Siliceous Sponges,^’ like the existing Venus* s Flower-Basket 
{Euplectella), Like the latter, the skeleton was doubtless ori- 
ginally composed, in the young state, of disconnected six- 
rayed spicules, which ultimately become fixed together to 
constitute a continuous frame-work. The sea-water, as in the 
recent forms, must have been admitted to the interior of the 
Sponge by numerous apertures on its exterior, subsequently 
escaping by a single large opening at its summit. 

Amongst the OelmterateSy the ‘‘Hydroid Zoophytes” are 
represented by a species of the encrusting genus Hydractmia^ 
the horny polypary of which is so commonly fopnd at the 
present day adhering to the exterior of shells. The Occurrence 
of this genus is of interest, because it is the first known instance 
in the entire geological series of the occurrence of an unques- 
tionable Hydroid of a modem type, though many of the exist- 
ing forms of these animals possess structures which are per- 
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fectly fitted for preservation in the fossil condition. The corals 
of the Cretaceous series are not very numerous, and for the 
most part are referable to types such as Trochocyathus^ Stepham- 
phylliu^ Parasmilia^ Synheiia (fig. 190), &:c., which belong to 
the same great group of corals as the majority of existing 



Fig. \yci.-~-SynJteUa Sharpeana. Chalk. England. 


forms. We have also a few “ Tabulate Corals ” {Folytre- 
macis\ hardly, if at all, generically separable from very ancient 
forms {Hdiolites) ; and the Lower Greensand has yielded the 
remains of the little Holocystis eiegans, long believed to be the 
last of the great Palaeozoic group of the Rugosa. 

As regards the Echinoderms^ the group of the Crinoids now 
exhibits a marked decrease in the number and variety of its 
types. The stalked " forms are represented by Pentacrinus 
and Bourgiuiicrinus, and the free forms by Feather-stars like 
our existing Comaiulce ; whilst a link between the stalked and 
free groups is constituted by the curious “ Tortoise Encrinite 
{Marsupites). By far the most abundant Cretaceous Echino- 
derms, however, are Sea-urchins {Echimids)\ though several 
Star-fishes are known as well. The remains of Sea-urchins are 
so abundant in various parts of the Cretaceous series, especi- 
ally in the White Chalk, and are often so beautifully preserved, 
that they constitute one of the most marked features of the 
fauna of the period. From the many genera of Sea-urchins 
which occur in strata of this age, it is difficult to select char- 
acteristic types; but the genera Ga/enUs (fig. 191), Discoidea 
(fig. 192), Mkraster^ Ananchytes^ Diadma, Salenia^ and C/- 
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daris^ may be mentioned as being all important Cretaceous 
groups. 

Coming to the Annulose Animals of the Cretaceous period, 



Figr. roi. — Galerttes atbogalentSy viewed from below, from the side, and from above. 
White Chalk. 


there is little special to remark. The Crustaceans belong for 
the most part to the highly-organised groups of the Lobsters 





Fig, xgit.’-^Discoidea cylindrica ; under, side, and upper aspect. 
Upper Greensand. 


and the Crabs (the Macnirous and Brachyurous Decapods) ; 
but there are also numerous little Osfracodes, especially in the 
fresh-water strata of the Wealden. It should further be noted 
that there occurs here a great development of the singular 
Cnistaceous family of the Barnacles {Lepadidee), whilst the allied 
family of the equally singular Acom-shells (Balanidce) is feebly 
represented as well. 

Passing on to the Mvllusca, the class of the Sea-mats and 
Sea-mosses {Polyzoa) is immensely developed in the Cretaceous 
period, nearly two hundred species being known to occur in 
the Chalk. Most of the Cretaceous forms belong to the family 
of the Escharidee^ the genera Eschara and Escharina (fig. 193) 
being particularly well represented. Most of the Cretaceous 
Polyzoans are of small size, but some attain considerable di- 
mensions, and many simulate Corals in their generil form and 
appearance. 
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The Lamp-shells {Brachiopods) have now reached a further 
stage of the progressive decline, which they have been under- 
going ever since the close of 
the Palaeozoic period. Though 
individually not rare, especially 
in certain minor subdivisions 
of the series, the number of 
generic types has now be- 
come distinctly diminished, the 
principal forms belonging to 
the genera Terebraiula^ Tere- 
bratella (fig. 194), Terebrahdina, 
Rhynchonella, and Crania (fig. 
195). In the last mention^ 
of these, the shell is attached 
to foreign bodies by the sub- 
stance of one of the valves (the ventral), whilst the other or 
free valve is more or less limpet-shaped. All the above-men- 



193.— A Bmall fragment of EscJtarina 
Oceania of the natural size ; and a portion 
of the same enlarged. Upper Greensand. 



Fig. x(^j^,—Terebrat€ilaAstieriana. Gault. 


tioned genera are in existence at the present day ; and one 
species — namely, Terebraiulina striata — appears to be undis- 
linguishable from one now living — the Terebratulina caput- 
serpentis. 

Whilst the Lamp-shells are slowly declining, the Bivalves 
{Lamellibranchs) are greatly developed, and are amongst the 
most abundant and characteristic fossils of the Cretaceous 
period. In the great river-deposit of the Wealden, the Bivalves 
are forms proper to fresh water, belonging to the existing 
River-mussels {Unw\ Cyrena and Cyclas; but most of the 
Cretaceous Lamellibranchs are marine. Some of the most 
abundant and characteristic of these belong to the great family 
of the Oysters {Ostreidce), Amongst these are the genera 
Gryphcea and B^agyra^ both of which we have seen to occur 
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abundantly m the Jurassic ; and there are also numerous true 
Oysters (Osfrea, fig. 196) and Thorny Oysters {S/>Mdj//us, fig. 



^95* — Crania Ijrnabergensis. The left-hand figure shows the perfect shell, at- 
tached by its ventral valve to a foreign body; the middle figure show.s the exterior of the 
limpet-shaped dorsal valve ; and the right-hand figure represents the interior of the at- 
tached valve. White Chalk. 

197). The genus Trigonia^ so characteristic of the Mesozoic 
deposits in general, is likewise well represented in the Creta- 



Fig. X96. — Ostrea CotUom. Lower Greensand. 


ceous Strata. No single genus of Bivalves is, however, so highly 
characteristic of the Cretaceous period as Jnoceramus^ a group 
belonging to the family of the Pearl-mussels {Avimlidm), The 
shells of this genus (%. 198) have the valves unequal in size, 
the larger valve often being much twisted, and both valves 
being marked with radiating ribs or concentric fumiws. The 
hinge-line is long and straight, with numerous pits for the 
attachment of the ligament which serves to open the shell 
Some of the Inocerami attain a length of two or three feet, and 
fragments of the shell are often found perforated by boring 
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Sponges. Anothet extraordinary family of Bivalves, which is 
exclusively confined to the Cretaceous rocks, is that of the 



Hippuritid(£, All the members of this group (fig. 199) were 
attached to foreign objects, and lived associated in beds, like 



Fig, x^Z,-~Inoceramus suicat IS. Gault. 


Oysters. The two valves of the shell are always altogether 
unlike in sculpturing, appearance, shape, and size ; and the 
cast of the interior of the shell is often extremely unlike the 
form of the outer surface. The type-genus of the family is 
PfippuriUs itself (fig. 199), in which the shell is in the shape of 
a straight or slightly-twisted horn, sometimes a foot or more in 
length, constituted by the attached lower valve, and closed 
above by a small lid-like free upper valve. About a hundred 
species of the family of the Hippuritidce are known, all of these 
being Cretaceous, and occurring in Britain (one species only), 
in Southern Europe, the West Indies, North America, Algeria, 
and Egypt. Species of this family occur in such numbers in 
certain compact marbles in the south of Europe, of the age of 
the Upper Cretaceous (Lower Chalk), as to have given origin 
to the name of Hippurite Limestones,” applied to these 
strata. 
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The Univalves {Gastat&pods) of the Cretaceous period are 
not very numerous^ nor particularly remarkable. Along with 
species of the persistent genus Fleurotomarta and the Meso- 



Fig. v^.—Hippurites Toucasiamt, 
A large individual, with two smaller 
ones attached to it. Upper Cretace- 
ous, South of Europe. 



Fig. -ztxi. -Vtiluia i^lanrata. 
White Chalk. 


zoic Nerinma^ we meet with examples of such modern types 
as Turritella and Natica, the Staircase-shells (Solarium)^ the 
Wentle-traps (Sca/ana), the Carrier-shells {Fhorus), &c. To- 
wards the close of the Cretaceous period, and especially in 
such transitional strata as the Maestricht beds, the Faxoe 
Limestone, and the Pisolitic Lime.stone of France, we meet 
with a number of carnivorous (“ siphonostoniatous ”) Uni- 
valves, in which the mouth of the shell is notched or pro- 
duced into a canal. Amongst these it is interesting to 
recognise examples of such existing genera as the Volutes 
{Volnta^ fig, 200), the Cowries {Cyprma\ the Mitre-shells 
the Wing - shells (Strombus), the Scorpion - shells 
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Upon the whole, the most characteristic of all the Creta- 
ceous Molluscs are the Cephalopods^ represented by the remains 
of both Tetrabranckiate and Dibranchiate forms. Amongst the 
former, the long-lived genus Nautilus (fig. 201) again reap- 



Fig. aoi. — Oifferent views of Nautilus Damcus. Fax6e Limestone 
(Upper CretaceousX Denmark. 


pears, with its involute shell, its capacious body-chamber, its 
simple septa between the air-chambers, and its nearly or quite 
central siphuncle. The majority of the chambered Cephalo- 
pods of the Cretaceous belong, however, to the complex and 
beautiful family of the Ammonitidce, with their elaborately- 
folded and lobed septa and dorsally-placed siphuncle. This 
family disappears wholly at the close of the Cretaceous period ; 
but its approaching extinction, so far from being signalised by 
any slow decrease and diminution in the number of specific 
or generic types, seems to have been attended by the develop- 
ment of whole series of new forms. The genus Ammonites 
itself, dating from the Carboniferous, has certainly passed its 
prime, but it is still represented by many species, and some of 
these attained enormous dimensions (two or three feet in 
diameter). The genus Aneyioceras (fig. 202), though likewise 
of more ancient origin ( J urassic), is nevertheless very charac- 
teristic of the Cretaceous. In this genus the first portion of 
the shell is in the form of a flat spiral, the coils of which are 
not in contact ; and its last portion is produced at a tangent, 
becoming ultimately bent back in the form of a crosier. Be- 
sides these pre-existent types, the Cretaceous rocks have 
yielded a great number of entirely new forms of the Ammoni- 
iidm^ which are not known in any deposits of earlier or later 
date. Amongst the more important of these may be men- 
tioned Crioeeras, Turrilites^ Scaphites^ Namltes, Ptyckoceras^ 
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and Bamlites, In genus Crkceras (fig. 204, d), the shell 
consists of an open spiral, the volutions of which are not in 



Fig. 202.— A ncyipcems Ma^^ierffmantfs. Gault. 


contact, thus resembling a partially*unrolled Ammomfe or the 
inner portion of an Ancyloceras. In Turrilites (fig. 203), the 
shell is precisely like that of the Ammonite in its structure ; 
but instead of forming a flat spiral, it is coiled into an ele- 
vated turreted shell, the whorls of which are in contact with 
one another. In the genus Scaphitcs (fig. 204, tf), the shell 
resembles that of Ancyloceras in consisting of a series of volu- 
tions coiled into a flat spiral, the last being detached from the 
others, produced, and ultimately bent back in the form of a 
crosier; but the whorls of the enrolled part of the shell are in 
contact, instead of being separate as in the latter. In the 
genus Hamites (fig. 204,/), the shell is an extremely elongated 
cone, which is bent upon itself more than once, in a hook-like 
manner, all the volutions being separate. The genus Ptycho- 
ceras (fig. 204, a) is very like Hamites^ except that the shell is 
only bent once ; and the two portions thus bent are in contact 
with one another. Lastly, in the genus BaaiHies (fig. 204, h 
and c) the shell is simply a straight elongated cone, not bent 
in any way, but possessing the folded septa which characterise 
the whole Ammonite family. The BacuHte is the simplest of 
all the forms of the Ammonitidce; and all the other forms, how- 
ever complex, may be regarded as being simply produced by 
the oending or folding of such a conical septate shell in differ- 
ent ways. The BaculUe^ therefore, corresponds, in the series 
of the Ammonitidcty to the Orthoceras in the series of the Nau~ 
tilidce. All the above-mentioned genera are characteristically, 
or exclusively, Cretaceous, and they are accompinied by a 
number of other allied forms, which cannot be noticed here. 
Not a single one of these genera, further, has hitherto been 
detected in any strata higher than the Cretaceous. We may 
therefore consider that these wonderful, varied, and elaborate 

s 



Fig. 904. — n, Piyckoctras Emtridmtum^ reduced 
natus. IHie lower ngure rep- — Ix)wer Greensiind ; A Baculite$ at$ce/^s, reduced 
resents the entire shell ; the -Chalk ; c, Portion of the same, showing the folded 
upper figure rewesents the edges of the septa; rf, Crioceras crisiatum^ reduced 
if® —Gault ; ScaphiUs agualts, natural size— Qialk ; 

below. Gault. / w/ War, restored- Gault 


beak-Iike jaws of unknown species of Cuttle-fishes and partly 
by the internal skeletons of Belemnites. Amongst the latter, 
the genus Belemnites itself holds its place in the lower part of 
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the Cretaceous series ; but it disappears in the upper portion 
of the series, and its place is taken by the nearly-allied genus 
BekmniteMa (fig. 205), distinguished by the possession of a 
straight fissure in the upper end of the guard. This 
also disappears at the close of the Cretaceous 
period; and no member of the great Mesozoic 
family of the Belemnitida has hitherto been dis- 
covered in any Tertiary deposit, or is known to 
exist at the present day. 

Passing on next to the Vertebrate Animals of the 
Cretaceous period, we find the Fishes represented 
as before by the Ganoids and the Placoids, to which, 
however, we can now add the first known examples 
of the ^eat group of the Bony Fishes or Te/eosteans, 
comprising the great majority of existing forms. 

'The Ganoid fishes of the Cretaceous {Lepidotiis^ 

PycnoduSy &c.) present no features of special in- 
terest. Little, also, need be said about the Placoid 
fishes of this period. As in the Jurassic deposits, 
the remains of these consist partly of the teeth of 
genuine Sharks {Lamnay Odontaspis y^ci)y and partly 
of the teeth and defensive spines of Cestracionts, 
such as the living Port -Jackson Shark. The pointed and sharp- 
edged teeth of true Sharks are very abundant in some beds, such 
as the Upper Greensand, and are beautifully preserved. The 
teeth of some forms (CarchariaSy &:c.) attain occasionally a 
length of three or four inches, and indicate the existence in the 
Cretaceous seas of huge predaceous fishes, probably larger than 
any existing Sharks. 'The remains of Cestracionts consist 
partly of the flattened teeth of genera such as Acrodus and 
Piychodus (the latter confined to rocks of this age), and partly 
of the pointed teeth of Hybodus, a genus which dates from the 
Trias. In this genus the teeth (fig. 206) consist of a principal 
central cone, flanked by minor lateral cones; and the fin- 



Fig. ao6. — Tooth Fig. 907.— Fin-spine of Hybodus, Lower Greensand, 

of Hybodus, 

spines (fig. 207) are longitudinally grooved, and carry a series 
of small spines on their hinder or concave margin. Lastly, 



Belemnitelia 
mucronata. 
White Chalk. 
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the great modern order of the Bony Fishes or Teleoskans 
makes its first appearance in the Upper Cretaceous rocks, 
where it is represented by fomis belonging to no less than 
three existing groups — namely, the Salmon family {Sal- 
momd(g\ the Herring family {Clupeidce)^ and the Perch family 
[Percidm), All these fishes have thin, horny, overlapping 



Fig 208.— I, Beryx Lnvesiensis, a Percoid 6sh from the Chalk ; 2j Osmeroidcs 
MantelUi a Salmonoid fish from the Chalk. 


scales, symmetrical homocercal”) tails, and bony skeletons. 
The genus Beryx (fig. 208, i) is one represented by existing 
species at the present day, and belongs to the Perch family. 
The genus Osmeroides, again (fig. 208, 2), is supposed to be 
related to the living Smelts {Osmerus), and, therefore, to 
belong to the Salmon tribe. 

No remains of Amphibians hzxe hitherto been detected in 
any part of the Cretaceous series ; but Reptiles are extremely 
numerous, and belong to very varied types. As regards the 
great extinct groups of Reptiles which characterise the Meso- 
zoic period as a whole, the huge ** Enaliosaurs ” or “ Sea- 
Lizards '' are still represented by the Ichlhyesaur and the 
Plesiosaur. Nearly allied to the latter of these is the Elas- 
nwsaurus of the American Cretaceous, which combined the 
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long tail of the Ichthyosaur with the long neck of the Plesio- 
saur. The length of this monstrous Reptile could not have 
been less than fifty feet, the neck consisting of over sixty 
vertebrae and measuring over twenty feet in length. The 
extraordinary Flying Reptiles of the Jurassic are likewise well 
represented in the Cretaceous rocks by species of the genus 
Pterodactylus itself, and these later forms are much more 
gigantic in their dimensions than their predecessors. Thus 
some of the Cretaceous Pterosaurs seem to have had a spread 
of wing of from twenty to twenty-five feet, more than realising 
the “ Dragons ” of fable in point of size. The most remark- 
able, however, of the Cretaceous Pterosaurs are the forms 
which have recently been described by Professor Marsh under 
the generic title of Pteranodon. In these singular forms — so 
far only known as American — the animal possessed a skeleton 
in all respects similar to that of the typical Pterodactyl es, 
except that the jaws are completely destitute of teeth. There 
is, therefore, the strongest probability that the jaws were 
encased in a horny sheath, .thus coming to resemble the beak 
of a Bird. Some of the recognised species of Pteranodon are 
very small ; but the skull of one, species (P. longiceps) is not 
less than a yard in length, and there are portions of the skull 
of another species which would indicate a length of four feet 
for the cranium. These measurements would point to dimen- 
sions larger than those of any other known Pterosaurs. 

The great Mesozoic order of the Deinosaurs is largely rep- 
resented in the Cretaceous rocks, partly by genera which 
previously existed in the Jurassic period, and partly by entirely 
new types. The great delta-deposit of the Wealden, in the 
Old World, has yielded the remains of various of these huge 
terrestrial Reptiles, and very many others have been found in 
the Cretaceous deposits of North America. One of the most 
celebrated of the Cretaceous Deinosaurs is the Iguanodon^ so 
called from the curious resemblance of its teeth to those of the 
existing but comparatively diminutive Iguana, The teeth (fig. 
209) are soldered to the inner face of the jaw, instead of being 
sunk in distinct sockets; and they have the form of somewhat 
flattened prisms, longitudinally ridged on the outer surface, 
with an obtusely triangular crown, and having the enamel 
crenated on one or both sides. They present the extraordinary 
feature that the crowns became worn down flat by mastication, 
showing that the Iguanodoti employed its teeth in actually 
chewing and triturating the vegetable matter on which it fed. 
There can therefore be no doubt but that the Iguanodon^ in 
spite of its immense bulk, was an herbivorous Reptile, and 
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lived principally on the foli^e of the Cretaceous forests 
amongst which it dwelt. Its size has been variously estimated 




Fig. 209,— Teeth of tgnanodm Mantelhi, Wcaldcn, Britain. 


at from thirty to fifty feet, the thigh-bone in large example.s 
measuring nearly five feet in length, with a circumference of 
twenty-two inches in its smallest part. With the strong and 
massive hind-limbs are associated comparatively weak and 
small fore-limbs ; and there seems little reason to doubt that 
the Iguanodon must have walked temporarily or permanently 
upon its hind-limbs, after the manner of a Bird. I'his conjec- 
ture is further supported by the occurrence in the strata which 
contain the bones of the Iguanodon of gigantic three-toed foot- 
prints, disposed singly in a double track. These prints have 
undoubtedly been produced by some animal walking on two 
legs; and they can hardly, with any probability, be ascribed to 
any other than this enormous Reptile. Closely allied to the 
Iguanodon is the Hadrosaurus of the American Cretaceous, the 
length of which is estimated at twenty-eight feet. Iguanodon 
does not appear to have possessed any integumentary skeleton; 
but the great Hylmosaurus of the Wealden seems to have been 
furnished with a longitudinal crest of large spines running 
down the back, similar to that which is found in the compara- 
tively small Iguanas of the present day. The Mogalosaums of 
the Oolites continued to exist in the Cretaceous period; and, as 
we have previously seen, it was carnivorous in its habits. The 
American Lmlaps was also carnivorous, and, like the Megalosaur, 
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which it very closely rascmbles, appears to have walked upon 
its hind-legs, the fore-limbs being disproportionately small 
Another remarkable group of Reptiles, exclusively confined 
to the Cretaceous series, is that of the Masasaurdds^ so called 
from the type-genus The first species oi Mosa- 

saurus known to science was the M. Camperi (fig. 210), the 



Fig. 9 la —Skull of Mosaumrm Camperi^ greatly reduced. Maestricht Chalk. 


skull of which — six feet in length — was discovered in 1780 in 
the Maestricht Chalk at Maestricht As this town stands on 
the river Meuse, the name of Mosasaurus {“ Lirard of the 
Meuse was applied to this immense Reptile. Of late years 
the remains of a large number of Reptiles more or less closely 
related to Mosasaurus^ or absolutely belonging to it, have been 
discovered in the Cretaceous deposits of North America, and 
have been described by Professors Cope and Marsh. All 
the known forms of this group appear to have been of large 
size — one of them, Mosasaurus princeps^ attaining the length of 
seventy-five or eighty feet, and thus rivalling the largest of ex- 
isting Whales in its dimensions. The teeth in the “ Mosa- 
sauroids ” are long, pointed, and slightly curved ; and instead 
of being sunk in distinct sockets, they are firmly amalgamated 
with the jaws, as in modem Lizards, The palate also carried 
teeth, and the lower jaw was so constructed as to allow of the 
mouth being Opened to an immense width, somei^at as in the 
living Serpents. The body was long and snake-like, with a 
very long tail, which is laterally compressed, and must have 
served as a powerful swimming-apparatus. In addition to this, 
both pairs of limbs have the tones connecting them with the 
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trunk greatly shortened; whilst the digits were enclosed in the 
integuments, and constituted paddles, closely resembling in 
structure the flippers ” of Whales and Dolphins. The neck 
js sometimes moderately long, but oftener very short, as the 
great size and weight of the head would have led one to anti- 
cipate. Bony plates seem in some species to have formed an 
at any rate partial covering to the skin ; but it is not certain 
that these integumentary appendages were present in all. Up- 
on the whole, there can be no doubt but that the Mosasaiiroid 
Reptiles-— the true “Sea-serpents ” of the Cretaceous period - 
were essentially aquatic in their habits, frequenting the sea, 
and only occasionally coming to the land 

The “ Mosasauroids “ have generally been regarded as a 
greatly modified group of the Lizards (Lacertilia), Whether 
this reference be correct or not — and recent investigations 
render it dubious— -the Cretaceous rocks have yielded the 
remains of small Lizards not widely removed from existing 
forms. The recent order of the C/ielonians is also represented 

in the Cretaceous rocks, 
by forms closely re- 
sembling living types. 
Thus the fresh - water 
deposits of the Wealden 
have yielded examples 
of the “Terrapins" or 
“ Mud-Turtles” {Emys)\ 
and the marine Creta- 
ceous strata have been 
found to contain the 
remains of various spe- 
cies of Turtles, one of 
which is here figured 
(fig. 21 1). No true 
Serpents ( have 
as yet been detected in 
the Cretaceous rocks; 
and this order does not 
appear to have come 
into existence till the 
Tertiary period. I-ast- 
ly. Crocodiles are 

tower Chalk. (After Owen.) kUOWH tO have existed 

in considerable num- 
bers in the Cretaceous period. The oldest of these Occur 
the fresh-water deposit of the Wealden ; and they differ from 
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the existing forms of the group ih the feet that the bodies 
of the vertebrae, like those of the Jurassic Crocodiles, are 
bi-concave, or hollowed out at both ends. In the Greensand 
of North America, however, occur the remains of Crocodiles 
which agree with all the living species in having the bodies of 
the vertebrae in the region of the back hollowed out in front 
and convex behind. 

Birds not hitherto been shown, with certainty, to have 
existed in Europe during the Cretaceous period, except in a 
few instances in which fragmentary remains belonging to this 
class have been discovered. The Cretaceous deposits of 
North America have, however, been shown by Professor 
Marsh to contain a considerable number of the remains of 
Birds, often in a state of excellent preservation. Some of 
these belong to Swimming or Wading Bir^s, differing in no 
point of special interest from modern bircM of similar habits. 
Others, however, exhibit such extraordinary peculiarities that 
they merit more than a passing notice. One of the forms in 
question constitutes the genus Ichtkyorfiis of Marsh, the type- 
species of which (/, dispar) was about as large as a Pigeon. 
In two remarkable respects, this singular Bird differs from all 
known living members of the class. One of these respects 
concerns the jaws, both of which exhibit the Reptilian char- 
acter of being armed with numerous small pointed teeth (fig. 
212, fl), sunk in distinct sockets. No existing bird possesses 
teeth ; and this character forcibly recalls the Bird-like Ptero- 
saurs, with their toothed jaws, Ichthyornisy however, possessed 
fore-limbs constructed strictly on the type of the “wing” of the 
living Birds; and it cannot, therefore, be separated from this 
class. Another extraordinary peculiarity of Ichthyomis is, that 
the bodies of the vertebra (fig. 212, c) were bi-eoneave, as is the 
case with many extinct Reptiles and almost all Fishes, but as 
does not occur in any living Bird. There can be little doubt 
that Ichthyomis was aquatic in its habits, and that it lived prin- 
cipally upon fishes ; but its powerful wings at the same time 
indicate that it was capable of prolonged flight The tail of 
Ichthyomis has, unfortunately, not been discovered ; and it is 
at present impossible to say whether this resembled the tail of 
existing Birds, or whether it was elongated and composed of 
separate vertebrae, as in the 'lMX?c%%\e^ Archaopteryoc. 

Still more wonderful than Ichthyomis is the marvellous bird 
described by Marsh under the name <>f Hesperomis regalis. 
This presents us with a gigantic diving bird, somewhat re- 
s^tiff>ling the existing “Loons” {Colymbus)^ but agreeing 
with Ichthyomis in having the jaws furnished with conical. 
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recurved, pointed teeth {fig. Hence these forms are 

grouped together in a new sub-class, under die name of 0 dm- 
tomiihes or Toothed Birds.'' The teeth of HtsperornU (fig. 
212, d) resemble those of Jckthyornis in their general form; 




Fig. ara. — ^Toothed Birds {pdoKtoniithes) of the Cretaceous Rocks of America, rt, 
Left lower iaw of Ickikyomis dispar ^ slightly eiibu|;ed ; Left lower jaw of Hespemmis 
re^alis, reduced to neariy one-fourth of the natural size ; c. Cervical vertebra oi Ichthyonns 
dispar, front view, twice the natural size; Side view of the same : d, Tooth oiHesper- 
omis regaliSf enlarged to twice the natural size. (After Marsh. ) 


but instead of being sunk in distinct sockets, they are simply 
implanted in a deep continuous groove in the bony substance 
of the jaw. The front of the upper jaw does not carry teeth, 
and was probably encased in a homy beak. The breast-bone 
is entirely destitute of a central ridge or keel, and the wings 
are minute and quite rudimentary ; so that Hesperornis^ unlike 
Ichthyornis^ must have been wholly deprived of the power of 
flight, in this respect approaching the existing Penguins. The 
tail consists of about twelve vertebrae, of which the last three or 
four are amalgamated to form a flat terminal mass, there being 
at the same time clear indications that the tail was capable 
of up and down movement in a vertical plane, this proba- 
bly fitting it to serve as a swimming-paddle or rudder. The 
legs were powerfully constmeted, and the feet were adapted to 
assist the bird in r^id motion through the water. The known 
remains of Hesperwnis regalis prove it to have been a swim- 
ming and diving bird, of larger dimensions than any of the 
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aquatic members of the class of Birds with which we are ac- 
quainted at the present day. It appears to have stood between 
five and six feet high, and its inability to fly is fully compen- 
sated for by the numerous adaptations of its structure to a 
watery life. Its teeth prove it to have been carnivorous in its 
habits, and it probably lived upon fishes. It is a curious fact 
that two Birds agreeing with one another in the wholly abnor- 
mal character of possessing teeth, and in other respects so 
entirely different, should, like Ichthyomis and Hesperomis^ 
have lived not only in the same geological period, but also in 
the same geographical area ; and it is equally curious that 
the area inhabited by these toothed Birds should at the same 
time have been tenanted by winged and bird-like Reptiles 
belonging to the toothed genus Pterodactylus and the toothless 
genus Pteranodon, 

No remains of Mammals^ finally, have as yet been detected 
in any sedimentary accumulations of Cretaceous age. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE EOCENE PERIOD. 

Before commencing the study of the subdivisions of the 
Kainozoic series, there are some general considerations to be 
noted. In the first place, there is in the Old World a com- 
plete and entire physical break between the rocks of the 
Mesozoic and Kainozoic periods. In no instance in Europe 
are Tertiary strata to be found resting conformably upon any 
Secondary rock. The Chalk has invariably suffered much 
erosion and denudation before the lowest Tertiary .strata were 
deposited upon it This is shown by the fact that the actually 
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eroded surface of the Chalk can often be seen ; or, failing this, 
that we can point to the presence of the chalk-flints in the 
Tertiary strata. This last, of course, affords unquestionable 
proof that the' Chalk must have been subjected to enormous 
denudation prior to the formation of the Tertiary beds, all the 
chalk itself having been removed, and nothing left but the 
flints, while these are all rolled and rounded. In the continent 
of North America, on the other hand, the lowest Tertiary strata 
have been shown to graduate downwards conformably with the 
highest Cretaceous beds, it being a matter of difficulty to draw 
a precise line of demarcation between the two formations. 

In the second place, there is a marked break in the life of 
the Mesozoic and Kainozoic periods. With the exception of 
a few Foraminifera, and one Brachiopod (the latter doubtful), 
no Cretaceous species is known to have survived the Creta- 
ceous period ; while several characteristic families^ such as the 
AnmionitidcB^ Belemniiidce^ and Hippuritidce^ died out entirely 
with the close of the Cretaceous rocks. In the Tertiary rocks, 
on the other hand, not only are all the animals and plants 
more or less like existing types, but we meet with a constantly- 
increasing number of living species as we pass from the bottom 
of the Kainozoic series to the top. Upon this last fact is 
founded the modem classification of the Kainozoic rocks, 
propounded by Sir Charles Lyell. 

The absence in strata of Tertiary age of the chambered 
Cephalopods, the Belemnites, the Hippurites^ the Inocerami, 
and the diversified types of Reptiles which fomi such con- 
spicuous features in the Cretaceous fauna, render the palaeon- 
tological break between the Chalk and the Eocene one far too 
serious to be overlooked. At the same time, it is to be re- 
membered that the evidence aftbrded by the explorations car- 
ried out of late years as to the animal life of the deep sea, ren- 
ders it certain that the extinction of marine forms of life at the 
clpse of the Cretaceous period was far less extensive than had 
been previously assumed It is tolerably certain, in fact, that 
we may look upon some of the inhabitants of the depths of our 
existing oceans as the direct, if modified, descendants of ani- 
mals which were in existence when the Chalk was deposited. 

It follows from the general want of conformity between the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, and still more from the great 
difference in life, that the Cretaceous and Tertiary periods are 
separated, in the Old World at any rate, by an enormous lapse 
of unrepresented time. How long this interval may have been, 
we have no means of judging exactly, but it very possibly was 
as long as the whole Kainozoic epoch itself. Some day we 
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shall doubtless find, at some part of the earth’s surface, marine 
strata which were deposited during this period, and which will 
contain fossils intermediate in character between the organic 
remains which respectively characterise the Secondary and 
Tertiary p^iods. At present, we have only slight traces of 
such deposits — as, for instance, the Maestricht beds, the Faxoe 
Limestone, and the Pisolitic Limestone of France. 

Classification of the Tertiary Rocks. — The classifica- 
tion of the Tertiary rocks is a matter of unusual difficulty, in 
consequence of their occurring in disconnected basins, form- 
ing a series of detached areas, which hold no relations of 
superposition to one another. The order, therefore, of the 
Tertiaries in point of time, can only be determined by an ap- 
peal to fossils ; and in such determination Sir Charles Lyell 
proposed to take as the basis of classification the proportion of 
Iwing or existing species of Mollusca which occurs in each strahim 
or group of strata. Acting upon this principle, Sir Charles 
Lyell divides the Tertiary series into four groups : — 

I . The Eocene formation (Gr. eos^ dawn ; kainos, new), con- 
taining the smallest proportion of existing species, and being, 
therefore, the oldest division. In this classification, only the 
Mollusca are taken into account ; and it was found that of 
these about three and a half per cent were identical with ex- 
isting species. 

II. The Miocene formation (Gr. meion, less ; kainos^ new), 
with more recent species than the Eocene, but less than the suc- 
ceeding formation, and less than one-half the total number in the 
formation. As before, only the Mollusca are taken into account, 
and about 17 per cent of these agree with existing species. 

III. The Pliocene foxm2ii\on {Gr. pleion^ more; kainos^ new), 

with generally more than half the species of shells identical with 
existing species — the proportion of these varying from 35 to 
50 per cent in the lower beds of this division, up to 90 or 95 
per cent in its higher portion. • 

IV. The Post-Tertiary Formations, in which all the shells 
belong to existing species. This, in turn, is divided into two 
minor groups-— the Post-Pliocene and Recent Formations. In 
the Post-Pliocene formations, while all the Mollusca belong to 
existing species, most of the Mammals belong to extinct 
species. In the Recatt period, the quadrupeds, as well as the 
shells, belong to living species. 

The above, with some modifications, was the original classi- 
fication proposed by Sir Charles Lyell for the Tertiary rocks, 
and now universally accepted. More recent researches, it is 
true, have somewhat altered the proportions of existing species 
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to extinct, as stated above. The general principle, however, 
of an increase in the number of living species, still holds good ; 
and this is as yet the only satisfactory basis upon which it has 
been proposed to arrange the Tertiary deposits. 

Eocene Formation. 

The Eocene rocks are the lowest of the Tertiary series, and 
comprise all those Tertiary deposits in which there is only a 
small proportion of existing Mollusca — from three and a half 
to five per cent. The Eocene rocks occur in several basins in 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and other parts of Europe, 
and in the United States, The subdivisions which have been 
established are extremely numerous, and it is often impossible 
to parallel those of one basin with those of another. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to accept the division of the Eocene 
formation into three great groups — Lower, Middle, and Upper 
PZocene — and to consider some of the more important beds 
comprised under these heads in Europe and in North America. 

L Eocene of Britain, (i.) Lower Eocene. — The base 
of the Eocene series in Britain is constituted by about 90 feet 
of light-coloured, sometimes argillaceous sands {Thanet Snnds\ 
which are of marine origin. Above these, or forming the base 
of the formation where these are wanting, come mottled clays 
and sands with lignite ( Woolwich and Reading series)^ which 
are estuarine or fluvio-marine in origin. The highest member 
of the Lower Eocene of Britain is the London Clay,^^ consist- 
ing of a great mass of dark-brown or blue clay, sometimes with 
sandy beds, or with layers of ‘‘ septaria,^’ the whole attaining a 
thickness of from 200 to as much as 500 feet. The London 
Clay is a purely marine deposit, containing many marine fossils, 
with the remains of terrestrial animals and plants ; all of which 
indicate a high temperature of the sea and tropical or sub- 
tropical conditions of the land. 

(2.) Middle Eocene. — The inferior portion of the Middle 
Eocene of Britain consists of marine beds, chiefly consisting 
of sand, clays, and gravels, and attaining a very considerable 
thickness {Bagshoi and Bracklesham beds). The superior por- 
tion of the Middle Eocene of Britain, on the other hand, con- 
sists of deposits which are almost exclusively fresh-water or 
brackish-water in origin (lleadon and Osborne seriei)/: 

The chief Continental formations of Middle Eocene age are 
the “Calcaire grossier” of the Paris basin, and the ‘‘Num- 
mulitic Limestone ” of the Alps. 

(3.) Upper Eocene.— If the Headon and Osborne beds of 
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the Isle of Wight be placed in the Middle Eocene, the only 
British representatives of the Upper Eocene are the Bembridge 
beds. These strata consist of limestones, clays, and marls, 
which have for the most part been deposited in fresh or brack- 
ish water. 

IL Eocene Beds of the Paris Basin. — The Eocene 
strata are very well developed in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
where they occupy a large area or basin scooped out of the 
Chalk. The beds of this area are partly marine, partly fresh- 
water in origin; and the following table (after Sir Charles 
Lyell) shows their subdivisions and their parallelism with the 
English series ; — 


General Table of French Eocene Strata. 

UPPER EOCENE. 


Fretich Subdivisions. 

A. I, Gypseous series of Mont- 
martre. 

A. 2. Calcaire silicieux, or Tra- 
vertin Inff^rieur. 

A. 3. Gres de Beauchamp, or 

Sables Moyens. 

MIDDLE 

B. I. Calcaire Grossier. 

B. 2. Soissonnais Sands, or Lits 

Coquilliers. 

I.OWER 

C. I. Argile de Londres at base of 

Hill of Cassel, near Dun- 
kirk. 

C. 2. Argile plastique and lignite. 


C. 3. Sables de Bracheux. 


Eng^lish Equivalents. 

1. Bembridge series. 

2. 0 .sbome and Headon series. 

3. White sand and clay of Barton 

Cliff, Hants. 

EOCENE. 

1. Bagshot and Bracklesham beds. 

2. Wanting. 

EOCENE. 

I. London clay. 


2. Plastic clay and sand with lig- 
nite (Woolwich and Reading 
series), 

3 Thanet sands. 


III. Eocene Strata of the United States. — The low- 
est member of the Eocene deposits of North America is the 
so-called “ Lignitic formation , which is largely developed in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
and California, and sometimes attains a thickness of several 
thousand feet Stratigraphicajly, this formation exhibits the 
interesting point that it graduates downwards insensibly and 
conformably into the Cretaceous, whilst it is succeeded uncon^ 
formably by strata of Middle Eocene age. Lithologically, the 
series consists principally of sands and clays, with beds of lig- 
nite and coal, and its organic remains show that it is principally 
of fresh-water origin with a partial intermixture of marine beds. 
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These marine strata of the Lignitic formation are of special 
interest, as showing such a commingling of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary types of life, that it is impossible to draw any rigid 
line in this region between the Mesozoic and Kainozoic sys- 
tems. Thus the marine beds of the Lignitic series contain 
such characteristic Cretaceous forms as Imceramus and Am- 
monites^ along with a great number of Univalves of a distinctly 
Tertiary type (Cones, Cowries, &c.) Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we must regard this series of deposits as affording a kind 
of transition between the Cretaceous and the Eocene, holding 
in some respects a position which may be compared with that 
held by the Purbeck beds in Britain as regards the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous. 

The Middle Eocene of the United States is represented 
by the Claiborne and Jackson beds. The Claiborne series is 
extensively developed at Claiborne, Alabama, and consists of 
sands, clays, lignites, marls, and impure limestones, containing 
marine fossils along with numerous plant-remains. The Jack- 
son series is represented by lignitic clays and marls which occur 
at Jackson, Mississippi. Amongst the more remarkable fossils 
of this series are the teeth and bones of Cetaceans of the 
genus Zenglodon. 

Strata of Upper Eocene age occur in North America at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and are known as the Vicksburg series. 
They consist of lignites, clays, marls, and limestones. Fresh- 
water deposits of Eocene age are also largely developed in 
parts of the Rocky Mountain region. The most remarkable 
fossils of these beds are Mammals, of which a large number of 
species have been already determined. 

Life of the Eocene Period. 

The fossils of the Eocene deposits are so numerous that 
nothing more can be attempted here than to give a brief and 
general sketch of the life of the period, special attention being 
directed to some of the more prominent and interesting types, 
amongst which — as throughout the Tertiary series — the Mam- 
mals hold the first place. It is not uncommon, indeed, to 
speak of the Tertiary period as a whole under the name of the 
** Age of Mammals, a title at least as well deserved as that of 
“ Age of Reptiles ” applied to the Mesozoic, or “ Afe of Mol- 
luscs ** applied to the Palaeozoic epoch. 

As regards the plants of the Eocene, the chief point to be 
noticed is, that the conditions which had already set in with 
the commencement the Upper Cretaceous, are her^ oon- 

T 
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tinued, and still further enforced. The Cycads of the Secondary 
period, if they have not totally disappeared, are exceedingly 
rare ; and the Conifersy losing the predominance which they 
enjoyed in the Mesozoic, are now rel^ated to a subordinate 
though well-defined place in the terrestrial vegetation. The 
great majority of the Eocene plants are referable to the groups 
of the Angiospermous Exogens and the Monocotyledons ; and 
the vegetation of the period, upon the whole, .approximates 
closely to that now existing upon the earth. The plants of the 
European Eocene are, however, in the main most dosely allied 
to forms which are now characteristic of tropical or sub-tropic^ 
regions. Thus, in the London Clay are found numerous fruits 
of Palms {NipadifeSy fig. 213), along with various other plants, 
most of which indicate a warm climate 
as prevailing in the south of England 
at the commencement of the Eocene 
period. In the Eocene strata of North 
America occur numerous plants belong- 
ing to existing types — such as Palms, 
Conifers, the Magnolia, Cinnamon, Fig, 
Dog-wood, Maple, Hickory, Poplar, 
Plane, &c. Taken as a whole, the 
Eocene flora of North America is nearly 
related to that of the Miocene strata of 
Plurope, as well as to that now existing 
in the American area. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that '^the forests of 
the American Eocene resembled those 
of the European Miocene, and even of modern America ” 
(Dana). 

As regards the animals of the Eocene period, the Protozoans 
are represented by numerous Foramini/eray which reach here 
their maximum of development, both as regards the size of 
individuals and the number of generic types. Many of the 
Eocene Foraminifers are of small size ; but even these not 
uncommonly form whole rock-masses. Thus, the so-called 
“ Milioiite Limestone ” of the Paris basin, largely used as a 
building-stone, is almost wholly composed of the shells of a 
small species of Miliola, The most remarkable, however, of 
the many members of this group of animals which flourished in 
Eocene times, are the ‘^Nummulites ** [Niimmulina)y so called 
from their resemblance in shape to coins (Lat. nummus, a coin). 
The Nuramulites are amongst the largest of all known Fora- 
minifera, sometimes attaining a size of tliree inches in circum- 
ference ; and their internal structure is very complex (fig. 214), 



Fig. 213 . — Nipadiies elUp 
iicns^ the fruit of afw'iil Palu*. 
London Clay, Ulc ofSheppey. 
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Many species are known, and they are particularly character- 
istic of the Middle and Upper of these periods — their place 
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Fig. 214, — NummuUna Itevigata. Middle Eocene. 


being sometimes taken by OrhitoideSy a form very similar to the 
Nummulite in external appearance, but differing in its internal 
details. In the Middle Eocene, the remains of Nummulites 
are found in vast numbers in a very widely-spread and easily- 
recognised formation known as the ‘‘ Nummulitic Limestone 
(fig. 10). According to Sir Charles Lyell, ‘‘the Nummtilitic 
Limestone of the Swiss Alps rises to more than 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and attains here and in other moun- 
tain-chains a thickness of several thousand feet. It may be 
said to play a far more conspicuouspartthanany other Tertiary 
group in the solid framework of the earth’s crust, whether in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. It occurs in Algeria and Morocco, 
and has been traced from Egypt, where it was largely quarried 
of old for the building of the Pyramids, into Asia Minor, and 
across Persia by Bagdad to the mouths of the Indus. It has 
been observed not only in Cutch, but in the mountain-ranges 
which separate Scinde from Persia, and which fonn the passes 
leading to Cabul \ and it has been followed still further east- 
ward into India, as far as Eastern Bengal and the frontiers of 
China.^’ The shells of Nummulites have been found at an 
elevation of 16,500 feet above the level of the sea in Western 
Thibet ; and the distinguished and philosophical geologist jirst 
quoted, further remarks, that “ when we have once arrived at 
the conviction tliat the Nummulitic formation occupies a mid- 
dle and upper place in the Eocene series, we are struck with, 
the comparatively modern date to which some of tlie greatest 
revolutions in the physical geography of Europe, Asia, and 
Northern Africa must be referred. All the mountain-chains — 
such as the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathians, and Himalayas— into 
the composition of whose central and loftiest parts the Num- 
mulitic strata enter bodily, could have had no existence till 
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after the Middle Eocene period. During that period, the sea 
prevailed where these chains now rise; for Nummulites and 
their accompanying Testacea were unquestionably inhabitants 
of salt water.*’ 


The Cmlenterates of the Eocene are represented principally 
by Corals^ mostly of types identical with or nearly allied to 
those now in existence. Perhaps the most characteristic group 
of these is that of the Turbinoiidm^ comprising a number of 
simple “ cup*corals,*’ which probably lived in moderately deep 
water. One of the forms belonging to this family is here 
figured (fig. 215). Besides true Corals, the Eocene deposits 
have yielded the remains of the ‘‘Sea- 
pens” {PennatuiidcB) and the branched 
skeletons of the “ Sea-shrubs ” ( Gorgonidcz), 
j The Echinoderms are represented prin- 
1 cipally by Sea-urchins, and demand nothing 
more than mention. It is to be observed, 
however, that the great group of the Sea- 
lilies {Crinoids) is now verging on extinc- 
tion, and is but very feebly represented. 

Amongst ihtMollusca^tht Folyzoans and 
Brachiopods also require no special men- 
tion, beyond the fact that the latter are 
greatly reduced in numbers, and belong 
principally to the existing genera Tere- 
bratula and Rhyncho 7 iella. The Bivalves 
{Lamellibranchs) and the Univalves {Gas- 
teropods) are exceedingly numerous, and 
almost all the principal existing genera are 
now represented; though less than five 
per cent of the Eocene species are identical 
with those now living. It is difficult to 
make any selection from the many Bivalves 
which are known in deposits of this age ; 
but species of Cardita, Crassatella^ Leda^ 
Cyrena, Macira, Cardium, Psammobia^^c,^ 
Fig. stx^,^Turhifwiia may be mentioned as very characteristic. 

The Cardita plmimta here figured (fig. 
216) is not only very abundant in the 
Middle Eocene, but is very widely distri- 
buted, ranging from Europe to the Pacific coast of North 
America. The Univalves of the Eocene are extremely nu- 


merous, and generally beautifully preserved. The majority 
of them belong to that great section of the Gasteropods in 
which the mouth of the shell is notched or produced into 
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a canal (when the shell is said to be siphonostoniatous ”) — 
this section including the carnivorous and most highly- or- 





Fig. "ii-t.^Cardita pianicdsta. Middle Eocene. 

ganised groups of the class. Not only is this the case, but 
a large number of the Eocene Univalves belong to types 
which now attain their maximum of development in the 
warmer regions of the globe. Thus we find numerous species 
of Cones {Conus\ Volutes (Volutd)^ Cowries {Cyprcea, fig. 218), 



‘‘K 


Fig. 2XT.~~Ty^his tuMJer^ a “siphonosto- 
matous ” Univalve. Eocene. 


Fig. 2 18. — Cypraa 
Vegans. Eocene, 


Olives and Rice-shells (JDhva), Mitre-shells (Mitra), Trumpet- 
shells {Triton), Auger-shells {Terebra), and Fig-shells {Tyrula), 
Along with these are many forms of Plairotoma, Rostdlaria, 
Spindle-shells {Fusus), Dog-whelks {Nassa), Murices^ and many 
round-mouthed (“ holostomatous ”) species, belon^'ng to such 
genera as TurriteUa, Nerita, Natica, Scalaria, &c. The genus 
Ceriihium (fig. 219), most of the living forms of which are 
found in wann regions, inhabiting fresh or brackish waters, 
undergoes a vast development in the Eocene period, where it 
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is represented by an immense number of specific forms, some 
of which attain very large dimensions. In the Eocene strata 
of the Paris basin alone, nearly one hundred 
and fifty species of this genus have been 
detected. The more strictly fresh - water 
deposits of the Eocene period have also 
yielded numerous remains of Univalves such 
as are now proper to rivers and lakes, to- 
gether with the shells of true Land-snails. 
Amongst these may be mentioned numerous 
species of Lmncea (fig. 22o\Physa (fig. 221), 
Melania^ Paludina^ Planorbis^ Helix ^ Buli- 
ffius^ and Cyclostoma (fig. 222). 

With regard to the Cephalopods^ the chief 
point to be noticed is, that all the beautiful 
and complex forms which peculiarly char- 
Fie. acterised the Cretaceous period have here 

xm liexasorium, Eo- disappeared. We no longer meet with a 
single example of the Turrilite, the Baculite, 
the Hamite, the Scaphite, or the Ammonite. The only ex- 
ception to this statement is the occurrence of one species 




of Ammonite in the so-called “ Lignitic Formation " of North 
America ; but the beds contpining this may possibly be rather 
referable to the Cretaceous — and this exception does not 
affect the fact that the Ammonitidee, as a family, had be- 
come extinct before the Eocene strata were deposited. The 
ancient genus Nautilus still survives, the sole representative of 
the once mighty order of the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods. 
In the order of the Hibranchiates, we have a like phenomenon 
to observe in the total extinction of the great family of the 
Belemnites.'* No form referable to this group has hitherto 
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been found in any Tertiary stratum; but the internal skeletons 
of Cuttle-fishes (such as Belosepia) are not unknown. 

Remains of Fishes are very abundant in strata of Eocene 
age, especially in certain localities. The most famous depot 
for the fossil fishes of this period is the limestone of Monte 
Bolca, near Verona, which is interstratified with beds of vol- 
canic ashes, the whole being referable to the Middle Eocene. 
The fishes here seem to have been suddenly destroyed by a 
volcanic eruption, and are found in vast numbers. Agassiz 
has described over one hundred and thirty species of Fishes 
from this locality, belonging to seventy-seven genera. All 
the species are extinct; but about one-half of the genera are 
represented by living forms. The great majority of the 



Fig. K kombus vtinimus, a .small fos.sil Turbot from the Eocene Tertiary, 
Monte Bolca. 


Eocene Fishes belong to the order of the “ Bony Fishes ” 
{Tekosteans)y so that in the main the forms of Fishes charac- 
terising the Eocene are similar to those which predominate 
in existing seas. In addition to the above, a few Ganoids and 
a large number of Placoids are known to ojOcur in the Eocene 
rocks. Amongst the latter are found numerous teeth of true 
Sharks, such as Otodus (fig. 224) and Carcharodon, The 
pointed and serrated teeth of the latter sometimes attain a 
length of over half a foot, indicating that these ^predaceous 
fishes attained gigantic dimensions ; and it is interesting to 
note that teeth, in external appearance very similar to those 
of the early Tertiary genus Carcharodon^ have been dredged 
from great depths during the recent expedition of the Chal- 
lenger. There also occur not uncommonly the flattened 
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teeth of Rays (fig, 225), consisting of fiat bony pieces placed 
close togethet, and forming a kind of mosaic pavement on 
both the upper and lower jaws” (Owen). 

In the class of the Reptiles^ the disappearance of the char- 



Fig. 224.--Tooth of Fig. 225.— Flattened dental plates of a Ray 

OtodMs obliquus, {Myliobatis Edwardsii). Eocene. 

Eocene. 


acteristic Mesozoic types is as marked a phenomenon as the 
introduction of new forms. The Ichthyosaurs, the Plesio- 
saurs, the Pterosaurs, and the Mosasaurs of the Mesozoic, 
find no representatives in the Eocene Tertiary ; and the same 
is true of the Deinosaurs, if we except a few remains from the 
doubtfully-situated “ Lignitic formation” of the United States. 
On the other hand, all the modern orders of Reptiles are 
known to have existed during the Eocene period. The 
Chelonians are represented by true marine Turtles, by Ter- 
rapins” {Emydidce\ and by ‘‘Soft Tortoises” (Trionycided), 
The order of the Snakes and Serpents {Ophidia) makes its 
appearance here for the first time under several forms — all of 
which, however, are referable to the non-venoinous group of 
the “ Constricting Serpents ” {Boidee). The oldest of these 
is the JPalceophis toHapicus of the London Clay of Sheppey, 
first made known to science by the researches of Professor 
Owen. The nearly - allied Palceophis typheeus of the Eocene 
beds of Bracklesham appears to have been a Boa-constrictor- 
like Snake of about twenty feet in length. Similar Python- 
like Snakes {Falceophis, Dinopkts, &c.) have been described 
from the Eocene deposits of the United States. True Lizards 
{Lacertilians) are found in some abundance in the Eocene 
deposits, — some being small terrestrial forms, like the common 
European lizards of the present day ; whilst others equal or 
exceed the living Monitors in size. Lastly, the modem order 
of the Crocodilia is largely represented in Eocene times, by 
species belonging to all the existing genera, together with 
others referable to extinct types. As pointed out by Owen, 
it is an interesting fact that in the Eocene rocks of the south- 
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west of England, there occur fossil remains of all the three 
living types of Crocodilians — namely, the Gavials, the true 
Crocodiles, and the Alligators {fig. 226) — though at the 



Fig. a26.~Upper jaw of Alligator. Eocene Tertiary, Isle of Wight. 


present day these forms are all geographically restricted in 
their range, and are never associated together. 

Almost all the existing orders of Birds^ if not all, are 
represented in the Eocene deposits by remains often very 
closely allied to existing types. Thus, amongst the Swimming 
Birds {Natatores) we find examples of forms allied to the 
living Pelicans and Mergansers; amongst the Waders {Gral- 
latores) we have birds resembling the Ibis (the Nummius 
gypsomm of the Paris basin) ; amongst the Running Birds 
( Cursorcs) we meet with the great Gastornis Farisimsis, which 
equalled the African Ostrich in height, and the still more 
gigantic Dasornis Londmensis; remains of a Partridge rep- 
resent the Scratching Birds (Fasores) ; the American Eocene 
has yielded the bones of one of the Climbing Birds {Scan- 
sores), apparently referable to the Woodpeckers; the Protornis 
Glarisiensis of the Eocene Schists of Claris is the oldest 
known example of the Perching Birds {Imessores) \ and the 
Birds of Prey {Raptor es) are represented by Vultures, Owls, 
and Hawks. The toothed Birds of the Upper Cretaceous 
are no longer known to exist ; but Professor Owen has 
recently described from the London Clay the skuj) of a very 
remarkable Bird, in which there is, at any rate, an approxi- 
mation to the structure of Jehthyornis and Hesperornis. The 
bird in question has been named the Odontopteryx toHapicus, 
its generic title being derived from the very remarkable char- 
acters of its jaws. In this singular form (fig. 227) the marginc 
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of both jaws are furnished with tooth-like denticulations, which 
differ from true teeth in being actually portions of the bony 



Fig. 227. — Skull of Odcntopteryjc toliapkus^ restored. (After Owen.) 


substance of the jaw itself, with which they are continuous, 
and which were probably encased by extensions of the horny 
sheath of the bill. These tooth -like processes are of two 
sizes, the larger ones being comparable to canines ; and they 
are all directed forwards, and have a triangular or compressed 
conical form. From a careful consideration of all the dis- 
covered remains of this bird, Professor Owen concludes that 

Odontopteryx was a warm-blooded feathered biped, with 
wings; and further, that it was web-footed and a fish-eater, 
and that in the catching of its slippery prey it was assisted by 
this Pterosauroid armature of its jaws.” Upon the whole, 
Odontopieryx would appear to be most nearly related to the 
family of the Geese (Anserina) or Ducks {Anatidm ) ; but the 
extension of the bony substance of the jaws into tooth-like 
processes is an entirely unique character, in which it stands 
quite alone. 

The known Mamma/s of the Mesozoic period, as we have 
seen, are all of small size ; and with one not unequivocal 
exception, they appear to be referable to the order of the 
Pouched Quadrupeds {Marsupials)^ almost the lowest group 
of the whole class of the Mammalia, In the Eocene rocks, 
on the other hand, numerous remains of Quadrupeds have 
been brought to light, representing most of the great Mam- 
malian orders now in existence upon the earth, and in many 
cases indicating animals of very considerable dimensions. We 
are, in fact, in a position to assert that the majority of the 
great groups of Quadrupeds with which we are familiar at the 
present day were already in existence in the Eocene period, 
and that their ancient root-stocks were even in this early time 
separated by most of the fundamental differences of structure 
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which distinguish their living representatives/ At the same 
time, there are some amongst the Eocene quadrupeds which 
have a “ generalised character, and which may be regarded 
as structural types standing midway between groups now 
sharply separated from one another. 

The order of the Afarsuj>ia/s-^inclnding the existing Kan- 
garoos, Wombats, Opossums, Phalangers, &c. — is poorly 
represented in deposits of Eocene age. The most celebrated 
example of this group is the Didelphys gypsoruni of the 
Gypseous beds of Montmartre, near Paris, an Opossum very 
nearly allied to the living Opossums of North and South 
America. 

No member of the Edentates (Sloths, Ant-eaters, and Arma- 
dillos) has hitherto been detected in any Eocene deposit 
The aquatic order of the Sirenians (Dugongs and Manatees), 
with tlieir fish-like bodies and tails, paddle - shaped fore- 
limbs, and wholly deficient hind-limbs, are represented, in 
strata of this age by remains of the ancient Sea-Cows, to 
which the name of Ilalitherium has been applied. Nearly 
allied to th^ preceding is the likewise aquatic order of the 
Whales and Dolphins {Cetaceans)^ in which the body is also 
fish-like, the hind-limbs are wanting, the fore-limbs are con- 
verted into powerful ‘‘flippers*^ or swimming-paddles, and 
the terminal extremity of the body is furnished with a 
horizontal tail-fin. Many existing Cetaceans (such as the 
Whalebone Whales) have no true teeth ; but others (Dol- 
phins, Porpoises, Sperm Whales) possess simple conical teeth. 



Fig. aaS,— ceiotdes. A, .Molar tooth of the natural size ; B, Vertebra, 
reduced in si*c. From the Middle Eocene of the United States. (After Lyell.) 


In strata of Eocene age, however, we find a singular group' 
of Whales, constituting the genus Zeugiodon (fig. 228), in 
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which the teeth differed from those of all existing forms in 
being of two kinds, — the front ones being conical incisors, 
whilst the back teeth or molars have serrated triangular 
crowns, and are inserted in the jaw by two roots. Each 
molar (fig. 228, A) looks as if it were composed of two 
separate teeth united on one side by their crowns ; and it is 
this peculiarity which is expressed by the generic name (Gr. 
zeugle, a yoke ; odous^ tooth). The best - known species of 
the genus is the Zeuglodon ceioides of Owen, which attained 
a length of seventy feet. Remains of these gigantic Whales 
are very common in the ‘‘Jackson Beds*^ of the Southern 
United States. So common are they that, according to Dana, 
“ the large vertebrae, some of them a foot and a half long and 
a foot in diameter, were formerly so abundant over the 
country, in Alabama, that they were used for making walls, or 
were burned to rid the fields of them.” 

Th6 great and important order of the Hoofed Quadrupeds 
( Ungulata) is represented in the Eocene by examples of both 
ot its two principal sections — ^namely, those with an uneven 
number of toes (one or three) on the foot {Ferissodactyk Ungth 
lates\ and those with an even number of toes (two or four) to 
each foot {Artiodactyle Ungulates), Amongst the Odd-toed 
Ungulates, the living family of the Tapirs {Tapirid(£) is repre- 
sented by the genus Coryphodon of Owen. Nearly related to 
the preceding are the species of Palceotheriimi^ which have 
a historical interest as being amongst the first of the Tertiary 
Mammals investigated by the illustrious Cuvier. Several 
species of Fakeothere are known, varying greatly in size, the 
smallest being little bigger than a hare, whilst the largest must 
have equalled a good-sized horse in its dimensions. The 
species of Falceotherium appear to have agreed with the 
existing Tapirs in possessing a lengthened and flexible nose, 
which formed a short proboscis or trunk (fig. 229), suitable as 
an instrument for stripping off the foliage of trees — the char- 
acters of the molar teeth showing them to have been strictly 
herbivorous in their habits. They differ, however, from the 
Tapirs, amongst other characters, in the fact that both the 
fore and the hind feet possessed three toes each \ whereas in 
the latter there are four toes on each fore-foot, and the hind- 
feet alone are three-toed. The remains of Falmotheria have 
been found in such abundance in certain localities as to show 
that these animals roamed in great herds over the fertile plains 
of France and the puth of England during the later portion 
of the Eocene period. The accompanying illustration (fig. 
229) represents the notion which the great Cuvier was induced 
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by his researches to form as to the outward appearance of 
Palmotherium magnum. Recent discoveries, however, have 



rendered it probable that this restoration is in some important 
respects inaccurate. Instead of being bulky, massive, and 
more or less resemblmg the living Tapirs in form, it would rather 
appear that Palaotherium magnum was in reality a slender, 
graceful, and long-necked animal, more closely resembling in 
general figure a Llama, or certain of the Antelopes. 

The singular genus Anchitherium forms a kind of transition 
between the P^motheria and the true Horses (Pquida). The 
Horse (fig. 230, D) possesses but one fully-developed toe to 
each foot, this being terminated by a single broad hoof, and 
representing the middle toe — the third of the typical five- 
fingered or five-toed limb . of Quadrupeds in general. In 
addition, however, to this fully -developed toe, each foot in 
the horse carries two rudimentary toes which are concealed 
beneath the skin, and are known as the ‘‘splint-bones.’’ 
These are respectively the second and fourth toes, in an 
aborted condition ; and the first and fifth toes are wholly 
wanting. In Hipparion (fig, 230, C), the foot is essentially 
like that of the modern Horses, except that the second and 
fourth toes no longer are mere “ splint-bones,” hidden be- 
neath the skin; but have now little hoofs, and hang fi*eely, 
but uselessly, by the side of the Treat middle toe, not being 
sufficiently developed to reach the ground. In Anchitherium^ 
again (fig. 230, B), the foot is three-toed, like that of Hipparion; 
but the two lateral toes (the second and fourth) are so far 
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developed that they now reach tlie ground. The first digit 
(thumb or great toe) is still wanting ; as also is the fifth digit 



Fig. 230. — Skeleton of the foot in various forms belonging to the family of the Rgnidie. 
A, Foot of OrohijftpuSy Eocene ; B, Foot of Anckitherium, Upj)er Eocene and Lower 
Miocene ; C, Foot of Hippariwu Upper Miocene and Pliocene ; D, Foot of Horse 
{Eguus\ Pliocene and Recent. The figures indicate the numbers of the digits in the 
typical five-fingered hand of Mammals. (After Marsh.) 


(little finger or little toe). Lastly, the Eocene rocks have 
yielded in North America the remains of a small Equine 
quadruped, to which Marsh has given the name of Orohippus. 
In this singular form — w^hich was not larger than a fox — the 
foot (fig. 230, A) carries four toes, all of wdiich are hoofed and 
touch the ground, but of which the third toe is still the largest. 
The first toe (thumb or great toe) is still wanting ; but in this 
ancient representative of the Horses, the fifth or ‘‘ little ” toe 
appears for the first time. As all the above-mentioned forms 
succeed one another in point of time, it may be regarded as 
probable that we shall yet be able to point, with some cer- 
tainty, to some still older example of the EquidcBy in which 
the first digit is developed, and the foot assumes its typical 
five-fingered condition. 

Passing on to the Even -toed or Artiodactyle Ungulates^ no 
representative of the Hippotamus seems yet to have existed, 
but there are several forms (Charopotamusy HyopotamuSy &c.) 
more or less closely allied to the Pigs (Suida); and the 
singular group of the A nop/other idee may be regarded as form- 
ing a kind of transition between the Swine and the Ruminants. 
The Anoplotheria (fig. 231) were slender in form, the largest 
not exceeding a donkey in size, with long tails, and having the 
feet terminated by two hoofed toes each, sometimes with a 
pair of small accessory hoofs as well, The teeth exhibit the 
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peculiarity that they are arranged in a continuous series, with- 
out any gap or interval between the molars and the canines; and 



Fig. 331. — AnoplotheriumcofHmutie. Eocene Tertiary, France. (After Cuvier ) 


the back teeth, like those of all the Ungulates, are adapted for 
grinding vegetable food, their crowns resembling in fonn those 
of the tnie Ruminants. The genera Dichobune and Xiphodou,, 
of the Middle and Upper Eocene, are closely related to 
Anop/oihetdum, but are more slender and deer-like in form. 
No example of the great Ruminant group of the Ungulate 
Quadrupeds has as yet been detected in deposits of Eocene 
age. 

Whilst true Ruminants appear to be unknown, the Eocene 
strata of North America have yielded to the researches of 
Professor Marsh examples of an extraordinary group {Dwo- 
cerata), which may be considered as in some respects inter- 
mediate between the Ungulates and the Proboscideans. In 
DiftQceras itself ^fig. 232) we have a large animal, equal in 
dimensions to the living Elephants, which it further resembles 
in the structure of the massive limbs, except that there are 
only four toes to each foot. The upper jaw was devoid of 
front teeth, but there were two very large canine teeth, in the 
form of tusks directed perpendicularly downwards ; and there 
was also a series of six small molars on each. Each upper 
jaw-bone carried a bony projection, which was probably of the 
nature of a “horn-core,’* and was originally sheathed in horn. 
Two similar, but smaller, hom-cores are carried the nasal 
bones ; and two much larger projections, also probably of the 
nature of hom-cores, were carried upon the forehead. We 
may thus infer that Dinoceras possessed three pairs of horns, 
all of which resembled the horns of the Sheep and Oxen in 
consisting of a central bony “ core,” surrounded by a horny 
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sheath. The nose was not prolonged into a proboscis or 
“ trunk,” as in the existing Elephants ; and the tail was short 



B'ig. 33a.— -Skull of Dinoceras mirabiiis, ^eatly reduced. Eocene, North America. 
(After Marsh.) 


and slender. Many forms of the Dinocerata are known ; but all 
these singular and gigantic quadrupeds appear to have been 
confined to the North American continent, and to be restricted 
to the JEo<:ene period. 

The hnportant order of the Elephants {Proboscidea) is also 
not known to have come into existence during the Eot:ene 
period. On the other hand, the great order of the Beasts of 
Prey {Carnivora) is represented in Eocene strata by several 
forms belonging to different types. Thus the Arctocyon pre- 
sents us with an Eocene Carnivore more or less closely allied 
to the existing Racoons ; the Palmonyctis appears to be related 
to the recent Civet-cats; the genus Hyanodon is in some 
respects comparable to the living Hyaenas ; and the Canis 
Parisiensis of the gypsum-bearing beds of Montmartre may 
perhaps be allied to the Foxes. 

The order of the B 2 As{Cheirop^a) is represented in Eocene 
strata of the Paris basin (Gypseous series of Montmartre) by 
the Vespertilio Parisiensis (fig. 233), an insect-eating Bat very 
similar to some of the existing European forms. Lastly, the 
Eocene deposits have yielded more or less satisfactory evi- 
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dence of the existence in Europe at this period of examples of 
the orders of the Gnawing Mammals (RodetUia)-, the insect- 



Fig. 933.— Portion of the skeleton of Vespertilio Parfsimsis. Eocene Tertisuy, France. 

eating Mammals (Tnsectivora)^ and the Monkeys {Quadru- 
mana),'^ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MIOCENE PERIOD. 

The Miocene rocks comprise those Tertiary deposits which 
contain less than about 35 per cent of existing species of shells 
(Mollusca\ and more than 5 per cent — or those deposits in 
which the proportion of living shells is less than of extinct 
species. They are divisible into a Lotvtr Miocene {Oligocme) 
and an Upper Miocene series. 

In Britain^ the Miocene rocks are very poorly jjeveloped, 
one of their leading developments being at Boyey Tracy in 
Devonshire, where there occur sands, clays, and beds of lignite 

* A short list of the more important works relating to the Eocene 
rocks and fossils will be given after all the Tertiary deposits have been 
treated of. 

U 
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or imperfect coal. These strata contain numerous plants, 
amongst which Vines, Figs, the Cinnamon-tree, Palms, 
and many Conifers, especially those belonging to the genus 
Sequoia (the “Red-woods*’). These Bovey Tracy Unites are 
of Lower Miocene age, and they are lacustrine in origin. Also 
of Lower Miocene age are the so-called Hempstead Beds ” 
of Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight These attain a thickness of 
less than 200 feet, and are shown by their numerous fossils to 
be principally a true marine formation. Lastly, the Duke of 
Argyll, in 1851, showed that there existed at Ardtun, in the 
island of Mull, certain Tertiary strata containing numerous 
remains of plants ; and these also are now regarded as belong- 
ing to the Lower Miocene. 

In France, the Lower Miocene is represented in Auvergne, 
Cantal, and Velay; by a great thickness of nearly horizontal 
strata of sands, sandstone, clays, marls, and limestones, the 
whole of fresh-water origin. The principal fossils of these 
lacustrine deposits are Mammalia, of which the remains occur 
in great abundance. In the valley of the Loire occur the 
typical European deposits of Upper Miocene age. These are 
known as the “ Faluns,” from a provincial term applied to 
shelly sands, employed to spread upon soils which are deficient 
in lime; and the Upper Miocene is hence sometimes spoken 
of as the “ Falunian '' formation. The Faluns occur in scat- 
tered patches, which are rarely more than 50 feet in thickness, 
and consist of sands and marls. The fossils are chiefly marine; 
but there occur also land and fresh-water shells, together with 
the remains of numerous Mammals. About 25 per cent of the 
shells of the Faluns are identical with existing species. The 
sands, limestones, and marls of the Department of Gers, near 
the base of the Pyrenees, rendered famous by the number of 
Mammalian remains exhumed from them by M. Lartet, also 
belong to the age of the Faluns. 

In Switzerland, between tl\e Alps and the Jura, there occurs 
a great series of Miocene deposits, known collectively as the 
“ Molasse,” from the soft nature of a greenish sandstone, 
which constitutes one of its chief members. It attains a thick- 
ness of many thousands of feet, and rises into lofty mountains, 
some of which — as the Rigi — are more than 6000 feet in 
height The middle portion of the Molasse is of marine 
origin, and is shown by its fossils to be of the age of the 
Faluns ; but the lower and upper portions of the formation 
are mainly or entirely of fresh -water ori^n. The Lower 
Molasse (of Lower Miocene age) has yielded about 500 species 
of plants, mostly of tropical or sub-tropical forms. 'Fhe Upper 
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Molasse has yielded about the same number of plants, with 
about 900 species of Insects, such as wood-eatmg Beetles 
Water-beetles, White Ants, Dragon-dies, &c. 

In Belgium, strata of both Lower and Upper Miocene age 
are known, - the former {Rupelian Clays) containing numerous 
marine fossils ; whilst the latter {Bolderberg Sands) have 
yielded numerous’ shells corresponding with those of the 
Faluns. 

In Austria, Miocene strata are largely developed, marine 
beds belonging to both the Lower and Upper division of the 
formation occurring extensively in the Vienna basin. The 
well-known Brown Coals of Radaboj, in Croatia, with numer- 
ous plants and insects, are also of Lower Miocene age. 

In Germany, deposits belonging to both the Lower and 
Upper division of the Miocene formation are extensively de- 
veloped. To the former belong the marine strata of the May- 
ence basin, and the marine Rupelian Clay near Berlin ; whilst 
a celebrated group of strata belonging to the Upper Miocene 
occurs near Epplesheiin, in Hesse- Darmstadt, and is well 
known for the number of its Mammalian remains. 

In Greece, at Pikenne, near Athens,' there occurs a celebrated 
deposit of Upper Miocene age, well known to palasontologists 
through the researches of M.M. AVagner, Roth, and Gaudry 
upon the numerous Mammalia which it contains. In Italy, 
also, strata of both Lower and Upper Miocene age are well 
developed in the neighbourhood of Turin. 

In the Siwblik Hills, in India, at the southern foot of the 
Himalayas, occurs a series of Upper Miocene strata, which 
have become widely celebrated through the researches of Dr 
Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley upon the numerous remains 
of Mammals and Reptiles which they contain. Beds of corre- 
sponding age, with similar fossils, are known to occur in the 
island of Perira in the Gulf of Cambay. 

Lastly, Miocene deposits are found in North America, in 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, California, Oregon, 
&c., attaining a thickness of 1500 feet or more. They consist 
principally of clays, sands, and sandstones, sometimes of 
marine and sometimes ^of fresh-water origin. Near Richmond, 
in Virginia, there occurs a remarkable stratum, wrongly called 

Infusorial Earth,*' which is occasionally 30 feet in ^ihickness, 
and consists almost wholly of the siliceous envelopes of cer- 
tain low forms of plants (Diatoms), along with the spicules of 
Sponges and other siliceous organisms (see fig. 16). The 
White River Group of Hayden occurs in the Upper Missouri 
region, and is largely exposed over the barren and desolate 
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district known as the Mauvaises Terres.” They have a 
thickness of 1000 feet or more, and contain numerous remains 
of Majntnals. They are of lacustrine origin, and are believed 
to be of the age of the Lower Miocene, Upon the whole, 
about from 15 to 30 per cent of the MoUusca of the American 
Miocene are identical with existing species. 

In addition to the regions previously enumerated, Miocene 
strata are known to be developed in Greenlandy Iceland^ Spitz- 
bergen, and in other areas of less importance. 

The life of the Miocene period is extremely abundant, and, 
from the nature of the deposits of this age, also extremely 
varied in its character. The marine beds of the formation 
have yielded numerous remains of both Vertebrate and Inver- 
tebrate sea-animals; whilst the fresh-water deposits contain 
the skeletons of such shells, fishes, &c., as now inhabit rivers 
or lakes. Both the marine and the lacustrine beds have been 
shown to contain an enormous number of plants, the latter 
more particularly ; whilst the Brown Coals of the formation 
are made up of vegetable matter little altered from its original 
condition. The remains of air-breathing animals, such as 
Insects, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals, are also abundantly 
found, more especially in the fresh-water beds. 

The plants of the Miocene period are extraordinarily num- 
erous, and only some of the general features of the vegetation of 
this epoch can be indicated here. Our chief sources of informa- 
tion as to the Miocene plants are the Brown Coals of Germany 
and Austria, the Lower and Upper Molasse of Switzerland, 
and the Miocene strata of the Arctic regions. The lignites of 
Austria have yielded very numerous plants, chiefly of a tropical 
character — one of the most noticeable forms being a Palm of 
the genus Sabal (flg. 234, B), now found in America. The 
plants of the Lower Miocene of Switzerland are also mostly 
of a tropical character, but include several forms now found 
in North America, such as a Tulip-tree (Liriodendron) and a 
Cypress (Taxodium), Amongst the more remarkable forms 
from these beds maybe mentioned Fan-Palms {ChamaropSf 
fig. 234, A), numerous tropical ferns, and two species of Cin- 
namon. The plant-remains of the Upper Molasse of Switzer- 
land indicate an extraordinarily rank and luxuriant vegetation, 
composed mainly of plants which now live in warm countries. 
Among the comnaoner plants of this formation may be enume- 
rated many species of Maple {Aeer)^ Plane-trees (F/atanus 
fig. 235), Cinnamon-trees (fig. 236), and other members of the 
Lauracem^ many species of Proteaccce {Banksiay GrevUka^ &c,), 
several species of Sarsaparilla (Smilax)^ Palms, Cypresses, &c. 
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In Britain, the Lower Miocene strata of Bovey Tracy have 
yielded renaains of Ferns, Vines, Fig, Cinnamon, " ' 



Fig. 334. — Miocene Palma A, Chnmofrpps Helvetica! B, Sahal ntajor. 
Lower Miocene of Switzerland and France. 


&c., along with numerous Conifers. The most abundant of 


these last is a gigantic pine — the 



f’iS- 23s — a^eroides, an 
Upper Miocene Plane-tree, a, Leaf ; 
dt The core of a bundle of fruits; 

A single fruit. 


Sequoia Couitsice — which is 



very nearly allied to the huge Sequoia ( Wellingtonia) gigantm 
of California, A nearly-allied form {Sequoia Latigsdoffi) has 
been detected in the leaf-bed of Ardtun, in the Hebl"ides. 

In Greenland, as well as in other parts of the Arctic regions, 
Miocene strata have been discovered which have yielded a 
great number of plants, many of which are identical with 
species found in the European Miocene. Amongst these 
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plants are found many trees, such as Conifers, Beeches, Oaks, 
Maples, Blane-trees, Walnuts, Magnolias, &c., with numerous 
shrubs, ferns, and other smaller plants. With regard to the 
Miocene flora of the Arctic regions, Sir Charles Lyell remarks 
that “more than thirty species of Coniferae have been found, 
including several Sequoias (allied to the gigantic Wellingtonia 
of California), with species of Thujopsis and Salisburiay now 
peculiar to Japan. There are also beeches, oaks, planes, 
poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, and even a magnolia, two 
cones of which have recently been obtained, proving that 
this splendid evergreen not only lived but ripened its fruit 
within the Arctic circle. Many of the limes, planes, and 
oaks were large-leaved species \ and both flowers and fruits, 
besides immense quantities of leaves, are in many cases pre- 
seived. Among the shrubs are many evergreens, as Andro- 
meda, and two extinct genera, Daphmgene and M^Clintockia^ 
with fine leathery leaves, together with hazel, blackthorn, 
holly, logwood, and hawthorn. A species of Zamia {ZAmites) 
grew in the swamps, with Potamogetoriy Sparganium, and 
Mmyanthes ; while ivy and vines twined around the forest- 
trees, and broad-leaved ferns grew beneath their shade. Even 
in Spitzbergen, as far north as lat. 78® 56', no less than ninety- 
five species of fossil plants have been obtained, including 
Taxodium of two species, hazel, poplar, alder, beech, plane- 
tree, and lime. Such a vigorous growth of trees within 12'' of 
the pole, where now a dwarf willow and a few herbaceous 
plants form the only vegetation, and where the ground is 
covered with almost perpetual snow and ice, is truly remark- 
able.*^ 

Taking the Miocene flora as a whole, Dr Heer concludes 
from his study of about 3000 plants contained in the Euro- 
pean Miocene alone, that the Miocene plants indicate tropical 
or sub-tropical conditions, but that there is a striking inter- 
mixture of forms which are at present found in countries 
widely removed from one another. It is impossible to state 
with certainty how many of the Miocene plants belong to 
existing species, but it appears that the larger number are 
extinct According to Heer, the American types of plants 
are most largely iiepresented in the Miocene flora, next those 
of Europe and Asia, next those of Africa, and lastly those of 
Australia. Upon the whole, however, the Miocene flora of 
Europe is mostly nearly allied to the plants which we now 
find inhabiting the warmer parts of the United States ; and 
this has led to the suggestion that in Miocene times the 
Atlantic Ocean was dry land, and that a migration of Ameri- 
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can plants to Europe was thus permitted. This view is borne 
out by the fact that the Miocene plmts of Europe are most 
nearly allied to the living plants of the eastern or Atlantic 
seaboard of the United^ States, and also by the occurrence of : 
a rich Miocene 'flora in Greenland. As regards Greenland, 
Dr Heer has determined that the Miocene . plants indicate^ a 
temperate climate in that country, with a mean annual tem- 
perature at least 30® warmer than it is at present 

The present limit of trees is the isothermal which gives the 
mean temperature of 50° Fahr. in July, or about the parallel 
of 67® N. latitude. In Miocene times, however, the Limes, 
Cypresses, and Plane-trees reach the 79th degree of latitude, 
and the Pines and Poplars must have ranged even further 
north than this. 

The Jnvertcbf^atc Animals of the Miocene period are very 
numerous, but they belong for the most part to existing types, 
and they can only receive scanty consideration here. The 
little shells of Foraminifera are extremely abundant in some 
beds, the genera being in many cases such as now flourish 
abundantly in our seas. The principal forms belong to the 
genera Text ul aria (fig. 237), Fobulina, Glandulina^ Poly- 
siomella, Ampliistegina^ &c. 

Corals are very abundant, 
in many instances forming 
regular reefs ; but all the 
more important groups are Mii ja 
in existence at the present 
day. The Red Coral (Cor- 
allium), so largely sought 
after as an ornamental nia- 
terial, appears for the first 
time in deposits of this age. 

Amongst the Echinoderms, 

we meet with Heart - Urchins (Spatangus), Cake -Urchins 
(Scutella, fig. 238), and various other forms, the majority of 
which are closely allied to forms now in existence. 

Numerous Crabs and Lobsters represent the Crustacea; but 
the most important of the Miocene Articulate Animals are the 
Insects. Of these, more than thirteen hundred species have 
been determined by Dr Heer from the Miocer^ strata Of 
Switzerland alone. They include almost all the existing 
orders of insects, such as numerous and varied forms of 
Beetles (Coleoptera), Forest-bugs {Ifmiptera), Ants (Jffymm- 
Qptera), Flies Termites and Dn^onf flies {Nmrop- 

Grasshoppers {Orth 0 pt€ra\ and Butterflies {L^idaptera). 


HISTORICAL FAUEONTOLOCy. 

One of the fetter, the well-known Vamsa Pluto of tlie Brown 
Coals of C^tia, even e>*ibits the pattern of the wing, and to 



some extent its original coloration ; whilst the more durably- 
constructed insects are often in a state of exquisite preser- 
vation. 


The MoUusca of the Miocene ji^eriod are very numerous, 
but call for little special comment. Upon the whole, they are 
generically very similar to the Shell-fish of the present day ; 
whilst, as before stated, from fifteen to thirty per cent of the 
specks are identical with those now in existence. So far as the 
European area is concerned, the Molluscs indicate a decidedly 
hotter climate than the present one, though they have not such 
a distinctly tropical character as is the cose with the Eocene 
shells. Thus we meet with many Cones, Volutes, Cowries, 
Olive- shells. Fig-shells, and the like, which are decidedly 
indicative of a high temperature of the sea. Polyzoans are 
abundant, and often attain considerable dimensions; whilst 
Bmchiopods, on the other hand, are few in number. Bivalves 
and Univahes are extremely plentiful ; and we meet here with 
the shells of Winged - Snails i^Pteropods), belonging to such 
existing genera as Hyalea (fig. 239) and Ckodora. Lastly, 

the Cephalopods are represent- 



Fig. 239. — Piffereut view* of the shell 
of Hyaka Orbignyana Miocene 
Pteropod. 


Besides the renmins of Bony 


ed both by the chambered 
shells of Nautili and by the 
internal skeletons of Cuttle- 
fishes {Spirulirostra.) 

The Pishes of the Miocene 
period are very abundant, but 
of little special importance. 
Fishes, we meet in the marine 


deposits of this age with numerous pointed teeth belonging 
to different kinds of Sharks. Some of the genera of these— 


such as Carsharod&n (fig. 241), Oxyrkina (fig. 240), Lamna^ 


and Galeocerdo--ue very widely distributed, ranging through 
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both the Old and New Worlds ; and some of the species attain 
gigantic dimensions. 

Amongst the Amphibians we meet with distftiotly modern 
types, sudi as Frogs {Ram) 
and Newts or Salamanders. 

The most celebrated of the 
latter is the famous Andrias 
Scheuchzeri (fig. 242), dis- 
covered in the year 1725 
in the fresh-water Miocene 
deix>sits of CEningen, in 
Switzerland. The skeleton 
indicates an animal nearly 
five feet in length; and it 
was originally described by 
Scheuchzer, a Swiss physi- 
cian, in a dissertation published in 1731, as the remains of one 
of the human beings who were in existence at the time of the 
Noachian Deluge. Hence he applied to it the name of Idomo 
diluvii testis. In reality, however, as shown by Cuvier, we 
have here the skeleton of a huge Newt, very closely allied to 
the Giant Salamander {Metiopoma maxima) of Java. 

The remains of Rieptiles are far from uncommon in the 
Miocene rocks, consisting principally of Chelonians and Cro- 
codilians. The Land- tortoises {Testudinidce) make their first 
appearance during this period. The most remarkable form 
of this group is the huge Colossochelys Atlas of the Upper 
Miocene deposits of the Siwilik Hills in India, described by 
Dr Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley. Far exceeding any 
living Tortoise in its dimensions, this enormous animal is 
estimated as having had a length of about twenty feet, measured 
from the tip of the snout to the extremity of the tail, and to 
have stood upwards of seven feet high. All the details of its 
organisation, however, prove that it must have been strictly 
a land animal, with herbivorous habits, and probably of the 
most inoffensive nature.” The accomplished palaeontologist 
just quoted, shows further that some of the traditions of the 
Hindoos would render it not improbable that this colossal 
Tortoise had survived into the earlier portion of the human 
period, „ 

Of the Birds of the Miocene period it is sufficient to re- 
mark that though specifically distinct, they belong, so far as 
known, wholly to existing groups, and therefore present no 
points of special palaeontolgical interest. 

The Mammals of the Miocene are very numerous, and only 





r^ig. 940. — Tootli Fig. 24i.-~Tooth 

of OxyrAina xiph* of Carcharodon pro- 

(fdon. Miocene. ductus. Miocene. 
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Fig. 342 .~-Front TOJtton of the «r1ed«ton of Andriai Sckeuchm-i, a Oiant Salamander 
from the Miocene Tertiary of CEningen, in Switrerland. Reduced in sire. 
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the more important forms can be here alluded to. Amongst 
the Marsupials, the Old World still continued to possess 
species of Opossum (Did^hys), allied to the existing American 
forms. The Edentates (Sloths, Armadillos, and Ant-eaters), at 
the present day mainly South American, are represented by 
two large European forms. One of these is the large Macro- 
iherium giganteum of the Upper Miocene of Gers in Southern 
France, which appears to have been in many respects allied to 
the existing Scaly Ant-eaters or Pangolins, at the same time 
that the disproportionately long fore-limbs would indicate that 
it possessed the climbing habits of the Sloths. The other is 
tite still more gigantic Ancylotherium Pmtelici of the Upper 
Miocene of Pikenmf, which seems to have been as large as, or 
larger than, the Rhinoceros, and which must have been terres- 
trial in its habits. This conclusion is furtheribome out by the 
comparative equality of length which subsists between the fore 
and hind limbs, and is not aftected by the curvature and 
crookedness of the claws, this latter feature being well marked 
in such existing terrestrial Edentates as the Great Ant-eater. 

The aquatic Sircnians and Cetaceans are represented in 
Miocene times by various forms pf no special importance. 
Amongst the former, the previously existing genus Halitheriuni 
continued to survive, and amongst the latter we meet with 
remains of Dolphins and of Whales of the “Zeuglodont 
family. We may also note here the first appearance of true 
Whalebone Wliales,” two species of which, resembling the 
living “Right Whale** of Arctic seas, and belonging to the 
same genus (Ba/cena), have been detected in the Miocene 
beds of North America. 

The great order of the Ungulates or Hoofed Quadrupeds is 
very largely developed in strata of Miocene age, various new 
types of this group making their appearance here for the first 
time, whilst some of the characteristic genera of the preceding 
period are still represented under new shapes. Amongst the 
Odd-toed or ‘^Perissodactyle** Ungulates, we meet for the first 
time with representatives of the family Rhhwceridce compris- 
ing only the existing Rhinoceroses. In India in the Upper 
Miocene beds of the Siwilik Hills, and in North America, 
several species of Rhinoceros have been detected, agreeing with 
the existing forms in possessing three toes to each foot, and in 
having one or two solid fibrous ‘‘ horns ** carried up»n the front 
of the head. On the other hand, the forms of this group which 
distinguish the Miocene deposits of Europe appear to have 
been for the most part hornless, and to have resembled the 
Tapirs in having three-toed hind-feet, but four-toed fore-feet. 
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The family of the Tapirs is represented, both in the Old 
and New Worlds, by species of the genus Lophiodon^ some of 
which were quite diminutive in point of size, whilst others 
attained the dimensions of a horse. Nearly allied to tliis 
family, also, is the singular group of quadrupeds which Marsh 
has described from the Miocene strata of the United States 
under the name of Brontotherida, These extraordinary ani- 
mals, typified by Brontotherium (fig. 243) itself, agree with the 



Fig. 343.— Skxill of BronUthtrium mgtns. Miocene Tertiary, United States. 
(After Marsh.) 


existing Tapirs of South America and the Indian Archipelago 
in having the fore-feet four-toed, whilst the hind-feet are three- 
toed ; and a further point of resemblance is found in the fact 
(as shown by the form of the nasal bones) that the nose was 
long and flexible, forming a short movable proboscis or trunk, 
by means of which the animal was enabled to browse on 
shrubs or trees. They differ, however, from the Tapirs, not 
only in the apparent presence of a long tail, but also in the 
possession of a pair of very large “ horn-cores,” carried upon 
the nasal bones, indicating that the animal possessed horns of 
a similar structure to those of the Hollow-horned ” Rumin- 
ants Sheep and Oxen). Bronioth^inm gigas is said to be 
nearly as large as an Elephant, whilst B, ingens appears to 
have attained dimensions still more gigantic. The well-known 
genus Titanotherium of the American Miocene would also 
appear to belong to this group. 

The family of the Horses (Equidee) appears under various 
forms in the Miocene, but the most important and best known 
of these is ffipparion^ In this genus the general confonnation 
of the skeleton is extremely similar to that of the existing 
Horses, and the external appearance of the animal must hav^ 
been very much the same. The foot of Hipparion^ however, 
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as has been previously mentioned, differed from that of the 
Horse in the fact that whilst both possess the middle toe grealjy 
developed and enclosed in abroad hoof, the former, in addition, 
possessed two lateral toes, which were sufficiently developed 
to carry hoofs, but were so far rudimentary that they hung idly 
by the side of the central toe without touching the ground 
(see fig. 230). In the Horse, on the other hand, these lateral 
toes, though present, are not only functionally useless, but are 
concealed beneath the skin. Remains of the Hipparion have 
been found in various regions in Europe and in India ; and 
from the immense quantities of their bones found in certain 
localities, it may be safely inferred that these Middle Tertiary 
ancestors of the Horses lived, like their modem representa- 
tives, in great herds, and in open grassy plains or prairies. 

Amongst the Even-toed or Ariiodactyk T)ngulates, we for 
the first time meet with examples of the Hippopotamus^ with its 
four-toed feet, its massive body, and huge tusk-like lower 
canine teeth. The Miocene deposits of Europe have not 
hitherto yielded any remains of Hippopotamus ; but several 
species have been detected in the Upper Miocene of the Siw^lik 
Hills by Dr Falconer and Sir Prob^y Cautley. These ancient 
Indian fomis, however, differ from the existing Hippopotamus 
amphibius of Africa in the fact that they possessed six incisor 
teeth in each jaw (fig. 244), whereas the latter has only four. 

Amongst the other Even-toed Ungulates, the family of the 
Pigs (Suida) is represented by true Swine (Sus Erymanthius\ 
Peccaries {Dicotyles antiquus\ and by forms which, like the 
great Elotherium of the American Miocene, have no represen- 
tative at the present day. The Upper Miocene of India has 
yielded examples of the Camels. Small Musk-deer (Amphi- 
fragulus and Dromotherium) are known to have existed in 
France and Greece ; and the true Deer ( Cervidce)^ with their 
solid bony antlers, appear for the first time here in the person of 
species allied to the living Stags {Census) ^ accompanied by the 
extinct genus Dorcatherium, The Giraffes {Cameiopardalidm), 
now confined to Africa, are known to have lived in India and 
Greece > and the allied Helladothoritm^ in some repects inter- 
mediate between the Giraffes and the Antelopes, ranged over 
Southern Europe from Attica to France. The great group of 
the ‘^Hollow-homed** Ruminants {Cavtcomia\ lastly, came 
into existence in the Miocene period ; and though^the typical 
families of the Sheep and Oxen are apparently wanting, there 
are true Antelopes, together with forms which, if systemati- 
cally referable to the Antiiopidis^ nevertheless are more or less 
clearly transitional between this and the family of the Sheep 
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and Goats. Thus the Pulmoreas of the Upper Miocene of 
Greece may be regarded as a genuine Antelope ; but the 



Fig. 2^. — a, Skull of Hip/fopoiamut Siva/e/ms, viewed from below, one-eighth of the 
natural size ; by Molar tooth of the -larac, showing tlje .surface of the crown, one-half of 
the n.atural size ; c. Front of the lower jaw of the same, .showing the six incisors and the 
tusk-lilce canine.s, one-cighth of the natural size. Upper Miocene, Siwdlik Hills. (After 
Falconer and Cautley.) 


Tragoceras of the same deposit is intermediate in its characters 
between the typical Antelopes and the Goats. Perhaps the 
most reraa[rkable, liowever, of these Miocene Ruminants is the 
Sivatherium gtgantettm (fig, 245) of the Siwdlik Hills, iif *Mdia. 
In this extraordinary animal there were two pairs of horns, 
supported by bony “ hom-cores,” so that there can be no 
hesitation in referring Sivatherium to the Cavicorn Rumin- 
ants. If all these horns had been simple, there would have 
been no difficulty in considering Sivatherium as simply a 
gigantic four-homed Antelope, essentially similar to the living 
Antilope (Tetraetros) guadricomis of India. The hinder pair 
of horns, however, is not only much larger than the front pair, 
but each possesses two branches or snags — a peculiarity not to 
be paralleled amongst any existing Antelope, save the abnormal 
Prongbuck {Antilocapm) of North America. Dr Murie, how- 
ever, in an admirable memoir on the structure and relationships 
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■of Sivatherium, has drawn attention to the fact that the Prong- 
buck sheds the sheath of its horns annually, and has suggested 



Fig 245.— Skull of Sivathfrium gi^aniettm, reduced in size. Miocene, India 
(Auer Muric.) 


that this may also have been the case with the extinct form, 
'fhis conjecture is rendered probable, amongst other reasons, 
by the fact that no traces of a horny sheath surrounding the 
horn-cores of the Indian fossil have been as yet detected. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may regard the elephantine 
Sivath^um as being most nearly allied to the Prongbuck of 
Western America, and thus as belonging to the family of the 
Antelopes. 

It is to the Miocene period, again, to which we must refer 
the first appearance of the important order of the Elephants 
and their allies {Proboscideans^ all of which are characterised by 
their elongated trunk-like noses, the possession of five toes to 
the foot, tne absence of canine teeth, the development of two 
or more of the incisor teeth into long tusks, and the adaptation 
of the molar teeth to a vegetable diet Only three generic 
groups of this order are known — namely, the extinct Deim^ 
therium^ the equally extinct Mastodons^ and the Elephants; and 
all these three types are known to have been in existence as 
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early as the Miocene period, the first of them being exclusively 
confined to deposits of this age. Of the three, the genus 
Deinotherium is much the most abnormal in its characters; 
so much so, that good authorities regard it as really being one 
of the Sea-cows — though this view has been rendered 

untenable by the discovery of limb-bones which can hardly 
belong to any other animal, and which are distinctly Probosci- 
dean in type. The most celebrated skull of the Deinothere 
(fig. 246) is one which was exhumed from the Upper Miocene 

deposits of Epplesheim,in Uesse- 
Darmstadt, in the year 1856. 
This skull was four and a half 
feet in length, and indicated an 
animal larger than any existing 
species of Elephant. The upper 
jaw is destitute of incisor or 
canine teeth, but is furnished on 
each side with five molars, which 
are opposed to a corresponding 
series of grinding teeth in the 
lower jaw. No canines are pre- 
sent in the lower jaw ; but the 
front portion of the jaw is ab- 
ruptly bent downwards, and car- 
ries two huge tusk-like incisor 
teeth, which are curv^ed down- 
wards and backwards, and the use of which is rather proble- 
matical. Not only does the Deinothere occur in Europe, but 
remains belonging to this genus have also been detected in the 
Siw^lik Hills, in India. 

The true Elephants (Elephas) do not appear to have ex- 
isted during the Miocene period in Europe, but several species 
have been detected in the Upper Miocene deposits of the 
Siwalik Hills, in India. The fossil forms, though in all cases 
specifically, and in some cases even sub-generically, distinct, 
agree with those now in existence in the general conformation 
of their .skeleton, and in the principal characters of their den- 
tition. In all, the canine teeth are wanting in both jaws ; and 
there are no incisor teeth in the lower jaw, whilst there are 
two incisors in the front of the upper jaw, which are de- 
veloped into two huge tusks.” There are six molar teeth 
on each side of both the upper and lower jaw, but only 
one, or at most a part of two, is in actual use at any given 
time ; and as this becomes worn away, it is pushed forward 
and replaced by its successor behind it. The molars are of 



Fig. 246. — Skull of Deinotherium 
giganteum, greatly reduced. From 
the Upper Miocene of Germany. 
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very large size, and are each composed of a number of trans- 
verse plates of enamel united together by ivory ; and by the 




Fig. 247. — A, Molar tooth of Elephas plant fronsy one-third of the natural size, show- 
ing the grinding surface— from the Upper Miocene of India ; li, Profile view of the 
last upper molar of Mas^todon StvaUntisy one-third of the natural size— from the Upper 
Miocene of India. (After Falconer.) 

process of mastication, the teeth become worn down to a flat 
surface, crossed by the enamel-ridges in varying patterns. 
These patterns are different in the different species of Ele- 
phants, though constant for each ; and they constitute one of 
the most readily available means of separating the fossil 
forms from one another. Of the seven Miocene Elephants 
of India, as judged by the characters of the mola| teeth, 
two are allied to the existing Indian Elephant, one is related 
to the living African Elephant, and the remaining four are in 
some respects intermediate between the true Elephants and 
the Mastodons. 

The Mastodons, lastly, though quite elephantine in their 
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general characters, possess molar teeth which have their cro>vns 
furnished with conical eminences or tubercles placed in pairs 
(fig. 247, B), instead of having the approximately flat surface 
characteristic of the grinders of the Elephants. As in the 
latter, there are two upper incisor teeth, which grow perma- 
nently during the life of the animal, and which constitute great 
tusks ; but the Mastodons, in addition, often possess two lower 
incisors, which in some cases likewise grow into small tusks. 
Three species of Mastodon are known to occur in the Upper 
Miocene of the Siwilik Hills of India ; and the Miocene de- 
posits of the European area have yielded the remains of four 
species, of which the best known are the M. longirostris and the 
M. angustidens. 

Whilst herbivorous Quadrupeds, as we have seen, were 
extremely abundant during Miocene times, and often attained 
gigantic dimensions, Beasts of Prey {Carnivora) were by no 
means wanting, most of the principal existing families of the 
order being represented in deposits of this age. Thus, we find 
aquatic Carnivores belonging to both the living groups of the 
Seals and Walruses ; true Bears are wanting, but their place 
is filled by the closely-allied genus Antphicyon^ of which various 
species are known ; Weasels and Otters were not unknown, 
and the HyctnicHs and Ictitherlum of the Upper Miocene of 
Greece are apparently intermediate between the Civet-cats and 
the Hyaenas ; whilst the great Cats of subsequent periods are 
more than adequately represented by the huge “ Sabre-toothed 
Tiger ” {Macharrodus)^ with its immense trenchant and serrated 
canine teeth. 

Amongst the Rodent Mammals, the Miocene rocks have 
yielded remains of Rabbits, Porcupines (such as the Hystrix 
primigenius of Greece), Beavers, Mice, Jerboas, Squirrels, and 
Marmots. All the principal living groups of this order were 
therefore differentiated in Middle Tertiary times. 

The Cheiroptera are represented by small insect-eating Bats; 
and the order of the Insectivorous Mammals is represented by 
Moles, Shrew-mice, and Hedgehogs. 

Lastly, the Monkeys {Quadrumana) appear to have existed 
during the Miocene period under a variety of forms, remains 
of these animals having been found both in Europe and in 
India ; but no member of this order has as yet been detected 
in the Miocene Tertiary of the North American continent. 
Amongst the Old World Monkeys of the Miocene, the two 
most interesting are the Fliopithecus pnd. Dryopii^iecus of France. 
The former of these (fig. 248) is supposed to have been most 
nearly related to the living Semmpithed of Southern Asia, in 
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wliich case it must have possessed a long tail. The Mesopi- 
thecus of the Upper Miocene of Greece is also one of the lower 



Fig. 248 — Lowrr jaw of Ph0pithtK.us antignus. Upper Miocene, France. 

Monkeys, as is most closely allied lo the existing Macaques. 
On the other hand, the Dryopitheciis of the French Upper 
Miocene is referable t"' the group of the ‘‘Anthropoid Apes/’ 
and is most nearly related to tlie Gibbons of the present day, 
in which the tail is rudimentary and there are no cheek- 
pouches. Dryopitheais was, also, of large size, equalling Man 
in stature, and apparently living amongst the trees and feed- 
ing upon fruits. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE PLIOCENE PERIOD, 

The highest division of the Tertiary deposits is termed the 
Pliocene formation, in accordance with the classification pro- 
posed by Sir Charles LyelL The Pliocene formations contaie 
from 40 to 95 per cent of existing species of Mollusca, the re- 
mainder belonging to extinct species. They are divided by Sir 
Charles Lyellinto two divisions, the Older Pliocene and Newer 
Pliocene. 

The Pliocene deposits of Britain occur in Suffolk, and are 
known by the name of “ Crags,” this being a local term used 
for certain shelly sands, which are employed in agriculture. 
Two of these Crags are referable to the Older Pliocene, viz., 
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the White and Red Crags, — and one belongs to the Newer 
Pliocene, viz., the Norwich Crag. 

The White or Coralline Crag of Suffolk is the oldest of the 
Pliocene deposits of Britain, and is an exceedingly local for- 
mation, occurring in but a single small area, and having a 
maximum thickness of not more than 50 feet It consists of 
soft sands, with occasional intercalations of flaggy limestone. 
Though of small extent and thickness, the Coralline Crag is of 
importance from the number of fossils which it contains. The 
name “ Coralline is a misnomer ; since there are few true 
Corals, and the so-called ‘‘Corals” of the formation are really 
Folyzoa^ often of very singular forms. The shells of the Coral- 
line Crag are mostly such as inhabit the seas of temperate 
regions ; but there occur some forms usually looked upon as 
indicating a warm climate. 

The Upper or Red Crag of Suffolk — like the Coralline Crag 
— has a limited geographical extent and a small thickness, 
rarely exceeding 40 feet. It consists of quartzose sands, usu- 
ally deep red or brown in colour, and charged with numerous 
fossils. 

Altogether more than 200 species of shells are known from 
the Red Crag, of which 60 per cent are referable to existing 
species. The shells indicate, upon the whole, a temperate or 
even cold climate, decidedly less warm than that indicated by 
the organic remains of the Coralline Crag. It appears, there- 
fore, that a gradual refrigeration was going on during the 
Pliocene period, commencing in the Coralline Crag, becoming 
intensified in the Red Crag, being still more severe in the 
Norwich Crag, and finally culminating in the Arctic cold of the 
Glacial period. 

Besides the Mollusca, the Red Crag contains the ear-bones 
of Whales, the teeth of Sharks and ]^ys, and remains of the 
Mastodon, Rhinoceros, and Tapir. 

The Newer Pliocene deposits are represented in Britain by 
the Norwich Crag, a local formation occurring near Norwich. 
It consists of incoherent sands, loams, and gravels, resting in 
detached patches, from 2 to 20 feet in thickness, upon an 
eroded surface of Chalk; The Norwich Crag contains a mix- 
ture of marine, land, and fresh-water shells, with remains of 
fishes and bones of mammals ; so that it must have been de- 
posited as a local sea-deposit near the mouth of an ancient 
river. It contains altogether more than 100 marine shells, 
of which S9 per cent belong to existing species. Of the 
Mammals, the two most important are an Elephant {Elephas 
)y and the characteristic Pliocene Mastodon (AT. 
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Arvemmsis\ which is hitherto the only Mastodon found in 
Britain. 

According to the most recent views of high authorities, 
certain deposits — such as the so-called “ Bridlington Crag ” of 
Yorkshire, and the “ Chillesford beds ” of Suffolk — are to be 
also included in the Newer Pliocene, upon the ground that 
they contain a small proportion of extinct shells. Our know- 
ledge, however, of the existing Molluscan fauna, is still so far 
incomplete, that it may reasonably be doubted if these sup- 
posed extinct forms have actually made their final disappear- 
ance, whilst the strata in question have a strong natural con- 
nection with the “ Glacial deposits,” as shown by the number 
of Arctic Mollusca which they contain. Here, therefore, these 
beds will be included in the Post-Pliocene series, in spite of 
the fact that some of their species of shells are not known to 
exist at the present day. 

The following are the more important Pliocene deposits 
which have been hitherto recognised out of Britain : — 

1. In the neighbourhood of Antwerp occur certain “crags,” 
which are. the equivalent of the White and Red Crag in part. 
The lowest of these contains less than 50 per cent, and the 
liighest 60 per cent, of existing species of shells, the remainder 
being extinct 

2. Bordering the chain of the Apennines, in Italy, on both 
sides is a series of low hills made up of Tertiary strata, which 
are known as the Sub-Apennine beds. Part of these is of 
Miocene age, part is Older Pliocene, and a portion is Newer 
Pliocene. The Older Pliocene portion of the Sub- Apennines 
consists of blue or brown marls, which sometimes attain a 
thickness of 2000 feet 

3. In the valley of the Arno, above Florence, are both 
Older and Newer Pliocene strata. The former consist of blue 
clays and lignites, with an abundance of plants. The latter 
consist of sands and conglomerates, with remains of large Car- 
nivorous Mammals, Mastodon, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippo- 
potamus, &c, 

4. In Sicily, Newer Pliocene strata probably more largely 
developed than anywhere else in the world, rising sometimes 
to a height of 3000 feet above the sea. The series consists 
of clays, marls, sands, and conglomerates, capped by a com- 
pact limestone, which attains a thickness of from 700 to 800 
feet. The fossils of these beds belong almost entirely to living 
species, one of the commonest being the Great Scallop of the 
Mediterranean {Pectm Jacobceus), 

5. Occupying an extensive area round the Caspian, Aral, 
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and Azof Seas, are Pliocene deposits known as the “ Aralo- 
Caspian beds. The fossils in these beds are partly fresh* 
water, partly marine, and partly intermediate in character, and 
they are in great part identpjal with species now inhabiting 
the Caspian, TJie entire fetation appears to indicate the 
former existence of a great sheet of brackish water, forming an 
inland sea, like the Caspian, but as large as, or larger than, the 
Mediterranean. , v. 

6. In the United strata of Pliocene age are found in 

North and South Calolfaia. They consist of sands and clays, 
with numerous fossils,/ chiefly Malluscs and Echimderms, 
From 40 to 60 per cent of the fossils belong to existing 
species. On the Loup Fork of the river Platte, in the Upper 
Missouri region, are strata which are also believed to be refer- 
abil to the rliocene period, and probably to its upper division. 
Th<6y are from 300 to 400 feet thick, and contain land-shells, 
with the bones of numerous Mammals, such as Camels, Rhino- 
ceroses, Mastodons, Elephants, the Horse, Stag, &c. 

As regards the Ufa of the Pliocene period, there are only 
two classes of organisms to which our attention need be 
directed — -namely, the Shell-fish and the Mammals. So far as 
the former are concerned, we have to note in the first place 
that the introduction of new species of animals upon the globe 
went on rapidly during this p^od. In the Older Pliocene 
deposits, the number of shells of existing species is only from 
40 to 60 per cent ; but in the Newer Pliocene the pro- 
portion of living forms rises to as much as from 80 to 
95 per cent. Whilst the Molluscs thus become rapidly mo- 
dernised, the Mammals still all belong to extinct species, 
though modern generic types gradually supersede the more 
antiquated forms of the Miocene. In the second place, there 
is good evidence to show that the Pliocene period was one in 
which the climate of tlie northern hemisphere underwent a 
gradual refrigeration. In the Miocene period, there is evi- 
dence to show that Europe possessed a climate very similar 
to that now enjoyed by the Southern United States, and cer- 
tainly very much warmer than it is at present. The presence 
of Palm-trees upon the land, and of numerous large Cowries, 
Cones, and other shells of warm regions in the sea, sufficiently 
proves this. In the Older Pliocene deposits, on the other 
hand, northern forms predominate amongst the Shells, though 
some of the types of hotter regions still survive. In the Newer 
Pliocene, again, the Molluscs are such as almost exclusively’ 
inhabit the seas of temperate or even cold regions ; whilst if 
we regard deposits like the ^^Bridlington Crag'' and ^‘Chilles- 
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■ford beds’" ar truly referable to this period, we meet at the 
close of this period with shells such as nowadays are distinct- 
ively characteristic of high latitudes. It might be thought 
that the occurrence of Quadrupeds such as the Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, and Hippopotami^, would militate against this 
generalisation, and would rather support the view that the 
climate of Europe and the United States must have been a 
hot one during the later portion of the Pliocene period. We 
have, however, reason to believe of these extinct 

Mammals were more abundantly furhi|j!ie|| with hair, and more 
adapted to withstand a cool tempeJfMor^ than any of their 
living Ntjongeners. We have also to recollect that many of 
these )arge herbivorous quadrupeds may have been, and 
ind^sd; probably were, more or less migratory in their habits ; 
and ttet whilst the winters of the later portion orthe Plioi^ne 
period were cold, the summers might have been very ipt 
This would allow of a northward migration of such terrestrial 
animals during the summertime, when there would be an 
ample supply of food and a suitably high temperature, and a 
southward recession towards the approach of winter. 

The chief palaeontological interests of the Pliocene deposits, 
as of the succeeding Post-Pliocene, centre round the Mammals 
of the period ; and amongst the many forms of these we may 
restrict our attention to the orders of the Hoofed Quadrupeds 
( Ungulates\ the Prohoscideml^ the Carnivora^ and the Quad- 
rumana. Almost all the other Mammalian orders are more 
or less fully represented in Pliocene times, but none of them 
attains any special interest till we enter upon the Post-Pliocene. 

Amongst the Odd-toed Ungulates, in addition to the remains 
of true Tapirs {Tapirus Arvernensis), we meet with the bones 
of several species of Rhinoceros, of which the Rhinoceros Etrus- 
CHS and R. niegarhinus (fig. 249) are the most important. The 
former of these (fig. 249, A) derives its specific name from its 
abundance in the Pliocene deposits the Val d'Arno, near 
Florence, and though principally Pliocene in its distribution, 
it survived into the earlier portion oWtib Post-Pliocene period. 
Rhinoceros Etruscus agreed with the existing African forms in 
having two horns placed one behind the other, the front pne 
being the longest ; but it was comparatively slight and slender 
in its build, whilst the nostrils were separated by an incom- 
plete bony partition. In the Rhinoceros megarhinus (fig. 249, 
B), on the other hand, no such partition exists between the 
nostrils, and the nasal bones are greatly developed in size. It 
was a two-homed form, and is found associated with Elephas 
meridionalis and E. antiquus in the Pliocene deposits of the 
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Val d’Amo, near Florence. Like the preceding, it survived, 
in diminished numbers, into the earlier portion of the Post- 
PHocene period. 

The Horses {Equidm) are represented, both in Europe and 



Fig. 249.— A, Under ‘surface of the skull of Rhinoceros FAnt&cus, one-seventh of the 
natural size— Pliocene, Italy ; B, Crowns of the three true nrolars of the upper jaw, left 
side, of Rhinoceros mezarkinus {R. leptorkinits. Falconer), one-half of the natural size 
— Pliocene, France. (After Falconer.) 


America, by the three-toed Hipparions, which sunuve from the 
Miocene, but are now verging upon extinction. For the first 
time, also, we meet with genuine Horses {Equus\ in which 
each foot is provided with a single complete toe only, encased 
in a single broad hoof. One of the American species of this 
period (the Equus excelsui) quite equalled the modem Horse 
in stature ; and it is interesting to note the occurrence of indi- 
genous horses in America at such a comparatively late geo- 
logical epoch, seeipg that this continent certainly possessed 
none of these animals when first discovered by the Spaniards. 

Amongst the Even-toed Ungulates, we may note the occur- 
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rence of Swine (Suida)^ of forms allied to the Camels {Camel- 
and of various kinds of Deer {Cervidce) ; but the most 
interesting Pliocene Mammal belonging to this section is the 
great Hipppotamus major of Britain and Europe. This well- 
known species is very closely allied to the living Hippopotamus 
amphibius of Africa, from which it is separated only by its 
larger dimensions, and by certain points connected with the 
conformation of the skeleton. It is found very abundantly in 
the Pliocene deposits of Italy and France, associated with the 
remains of the Elephant, Mastodon, and Rhinoceros, and it 
survived into the earlier portion of the Post-Pliocene period. 
During this last-mentioned period, it extended its range north- 
wards, and is found associated with the Reindeer, the Bison, 
and other northern animals. From this fact it has been infer- 
red, with great probability, that the Hippopotamus major 
furnished with a long coat of hair and fur, thus differing from 
its nearly hairless modern representative, and resembling its 
associates, the Mammoth and the Woolly Rhinoceros. 

Passing on to the Pliocene Proboscideans, w'e find that the 
great Deinotheria of the Miocene have now wholly disappeared, 
and the sole representatives of the order are Mastodons and 
Elephants. The most important member of the former group 
is the Mastodon Arvernensis (fig. 250), which ranged widely 



Fig. 250.— -Third milk-molar of the left side of the upper law of Mastodon 
Arvernensis^ showing the grinding surface. Pliocene. 


over Southern Europe and England, being generally associated 
with remains of the Elephas meridionalis^ E. antiquus^ Rhino- 
ceros megarhinus^ and Hippopotamus major. The lower jaw 
seems to have been destitute of incisor teeth ; but the upper 
incisors are developed into great tusks, which sometimes reach 
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a length of nine feet, and which have the simple curvature of 
the tusks of the existing Elephants. ‘Amongst the Pliocene 
Elephants the two most important are the Ekphas meridionalis 
and the Mlephas antiquus. Of these, the Elephas meridionalis 
(fig. 251) is found abundantly in the Pliocene deposits of 



I‘ ig- 251. — Molar tooth of Elephas meridiofiaiist one-third of the natural size. 
Pliocene and Pos>t-Pliocen«. 


Southern Europe and England, and also survived into the 
earlier portion of the Post-Pliocene period. Its molar teeth 
are of the type of those of the existing African Elephant, the 
spaces enclosed by the transverse enamel-plates being more 
or less lozenge-shaped, whilst the curvature of the tusks is 
simple. The Elephas aniiquus (fig. 252) is very generally 



Fig. 252.— Molar tooth of Elephas antiquus, ono-third of the natural size. 
Pliocene and Post-Pliocene. 


associated with the preceding, and it survived to an even 
later stage of the Post-Pliocene period. The molar teeth are 
of the type of the existing Indian Elephant, with compara- 
tively thin enamel-ridges, placed closer together than in the 
African type ; whilst the tusks were nearly straight. 

Amongst the Pliocene Carnivores, we meet with true Bears 
i^Ursus Arvernensis), Hyaenas (such Jiycena Hipparionum), 
and genuine Lions (such as the Feiis angusius of North 
America) ; but the most remarkable of the beasts of prey of 
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this period is the great “ Sabre-toothed Tiger ” (Machairodm\ 
species of which existed in the earlier Miocene, and survived 
to the later Post-Pliocene. In this remarkable form we are 
presented with perhaps the most highly carnivorous type of 
all known beasts of prey. Not only are the jaws shorter in 
proportion even than those of the great Cats of the present 
day, but the canine teeth (fig. 253) are of enormous size, 



Fig. 253,— A, Skull of Machfv’rodtis cnliridens;, without the lower jaw, reduced m 
size ; B, Canine tooth of the same, one half the natural size. Pliocene, France. 


greatly flattened so as to assume the form of a poignard, and 
having their margins finely serrated. Apart from the charac- 
ters of the skull, the remainder of the skeleton, so far as known, 
exhibits proofs that the Sabre-toothed Tiger was extraordi- 
narily muscular and powerful, and in the highest degree adapt- 
ed for a life of rapine. Species of Machairodus must have 
been as large as the existing Lion ; and the genus is not only 
European, but is represented both in South America and in 
India, so that the geographical range of these predaceous 
beasts must have been very extensive. 

Lastly, we may note that the Pliocene deposits of Europe 
have yielded the remains of Monkeys {Qiiadrumam\^\t^ to 
the existing Semnopitheci and Macaques. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE QUATERNARY PERIOD. 

The PosT'Pliocene Period. 

Later than any of the Tertiary formations are various de- 
tached and more or less superficial accumulations, which are 
generally spoken of as the Post-Tertiary formations^ in accord- 
ance with the nomenclature of Sir Charles Lyell — or as the 
Quaternary formations^ in accordance with the general usage 
of Continental geologists. In all these formations we meet 
with no Mollusca except such as are now alive— with the 
partial and very limited exception of some of the oldest de- 
posits of this period, in which a few of the shells occasionally 
belong to species not known to be in existence at the pre- 
sent day. Whilst the Shellfish of the Quaternary deposits are, 
generally speaking, identical with existing forms, the Mammals 
are sometimes referable to living, sometimes to extinct species. 
In accordance with this, the Quaternary formations are divided 
into two groups : (i) The Post-Pliocene^ in which the shells are 
almost invariably referable to existing species, but some of the 
Mammals are ext but ; and (2) the Recent^ in which the shells 
and the Mammals alike belong to existing species. The Post- 
deposits are often spoken of as the Pleistocene forma- 
tions (Gr. pleistos^ most; kainos, new or recent), in allusion to 
the fact that the great majority of the living beings of this 
period belong to the species characteristic of the “ new or 
Recent period. 

The Recent deposits, though of the highest possible interest, 
do not properly concern the palaeontologist strictly so-called, 
but the zoologist, since they contain the remains of none but 
existing animals. They are Pre-historic,” but they belong 
entirely to the existing terrestrial order. The Post - Pliocene 
deposits, on the other hand, contain the remains of various 
extinct Mammals ; and though Man undoubtedly existed in, 
at any rate, the later portion of this period, if not through- 
out the whole of it, they properly form part of the domain of 
the palaeontologist 

The Post-Pliocene deposits are extremely varied, and very 
widely distributed ; and owing to the mode of their occurrence, 
the ordinary geological tests of age are in their case but very 
partially available. The subject of the classification of these 
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deposits is therefore an extremely complicated one ; and as 
regards the age of even some of the most important of them, 
there still exists considerable difference of opinion. For our 
present purpose, it will be convenient to adopt a classifica- 
tion of the Post-Pliocene deposits founded on the relations 
which they bear in time to the great Ice-age or Glacial 
period;" though it is not pretended that our present know- 
ledge is sufficient to render such a classification more than a 
provisional one. 

In the early Tertiary period, as we have seen, the climate of 
the northern hemisphere, as shown by the Eocene animals and 
plants, was very mucli hotter than it is at present — partaking, 
indeed, of a sub-tropical character. In the Middle Tertiary or 
Miocene period, the temperature, though not so high, was still 
much warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemi- 
sphere ; and we know that the plants of temperate regions at 
this time flourished within the Arctic circle. In the later 
Tertiary or Pliocene period, again, there is evidence that the 
northern hemisphere underwent a further progressive diminu- 
tion of temperature ; though the climate of Europe generally 
seems at the close of the Tertiary period to have been if any- 
thing warmer, or at any rate not colder, than it is at the present 
day. With the commencement of the Quaternary period, 
however, this diminution of temperature became more de- 
cided ; and beginning with a temperate climate, we find the 
greater portion of the northern hemisphere to become gradu- 
ally subjected to all the rigours of intense Arctic cold. All 
the mountainous regions of Northern and Central Europe, of 
Britain, and of North America, became the nurseries of huge 
ice-streams, and large areas of the land appear to have been 
covered with a continuous ice-sheet. The Arctic conditions of 
this, the well-known “ Glacial period," relaxed more than once, 
and were more than once re-established with lesser intensity. 
Finally, a gradual but steadily progressive amelioration of tem- 
perature took place ; the ice slowly gave way, and ultimately 
disappeared altogether ; and the climate once more became 
temperate, except in high northern latitudes. 

The changes of temperature sketched out above took place 
slowly and gradually, and occupied the whole of the Post- 
Pliocene period. In each of the three periods marked out by 
these changes^ — in the early temperate, the central cold, and 
the later temperate period — certain dei)osits were taid down 
over the surface of the northern hemisphere ; and these de- 
posits collectively constitute the Post- Pliocene formations. 
Hence we may conveniently classify all the accumulations of 
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this age under the heads of (i) Pre-Glacial deposits, (2) Glacial 
deposits, and (3) Posl-Glaclal deposits, according as they were 
formed before, during, or after the Glacial period,” It can- 
not by any means be asserted that we can definitely fix the 
precise relations in time of all the Post-Pliocene deposits to the 
Glacial period. On the contrary, there are some which hold a 
very disputed position as regards this point; and there are 
others which do not admit of definite allocation in this manner 
at all, in consequence of their occurrence in regions where no 
‘‘Glacial Period” is known to have been established. For 
our present purpose, however, dealing as we shall have to do 
principally with the northern hemisphere, the above classifi- 
cation, with all its defects, has greater advantages than any 
other that has been yet proposed. 

I. Pre-Glacial Deposits. — The chief pre-glacial deposit of 
Britain is found on the Norfolk coast, reposing upon the Newer 
Pliocene (Norwich Crag), and consists of an ancient land-sur- 
face which is known as the “Cromer Forest-bed.” 

This consists of an ancient soil, having embedded in it the 
stumps of many trees, still in an erect position, with remains 
of living plants, and the bones of recent and extinct quadru- 
peds. It is overlaid by fresh-water and marine beds, all the 
shells of which belong to existing species, and it is finally sur- 
mounted by true “glacial drift.” While all the shells and 
plants of the Cromer Forest-bed and its associated strata belong 
to existing species, the Mammals are partly living, partly ex- 
tinct. Thus we find the existing Wolf {Cams lupus) ^ Red 
Deer {Cervus elaphus)^ Roebuck {Cervus capreolus\ Mole 
{Talpa Europ(za\ and Beaver {Castor fiber), living in western 
England side by side with the Hippopotamus major, Elephas 
antiquus, Elephas meridionalis, Rhmoceros Etruscus, and R. 
megarhinus of the Pliocene period, which are not only extinct, 
but imply an at any rate moderately warm climate. Besides 
the above, the Forest-bed has yielded the remains of several 
extinct species of Deer, of the great extinct Beaver {Trogon- 
therium Ctmeri), of the Caledonian Bull or “ Urus ” {Bos 
primigenius), and of a Horse {Equus fossilis), little if at all 
distinguishable from the existing fonn. 

The so-called “ Bridlington Crag ” of Yorkshire, and the 
“ Chillesford Beds ” of Sufe)lk, are probably to be regarded as 
also belonging to this period ; though many of the shells which 
they contain are of an Arctic character, and would indicate 
that they were deposited in the commencement of the Glacial 
period itself. Owing, however, to the fact that a few of the 
shells of these deposits are not known to occur in a living con- 
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dition, these, and some other similar accumulations, are some- 
times considered as referable to the Pliocene period. 

II. Glacial Deposits. — Under this head is included a 
great series of deposits which are widely spread over both 
Europe and America, and which were formed at a time when 
the climate of these countries was very mucli colder than it is 
at present, and approached more or less closely to what we see 
at the present day in the Arctic regions. These deposits are 
known by the general name of the Glacial deposits, or by the 
more specialised names of the Drift, the Northern Drift, the 
Boulder-clay, the Till, &:c. 

These glacial deposits are found in Britain as far south as 
the Thames, over the whole of Northern Europe, in all the 
more elevated portions of Southern and Central Europe, and 
over the whole of North America, as far south as the 39th 
parallel. They generally occur as sands, clays, and gravels, 
spread in widely-extended sheets over all the geological forma- 
tions alike, except the most recent, and are commonly spoken 
of under the general term of Glacial drift.’^ They vary much 
in their exact nature in different districts, but they universally 
consist of one, or all, of the following members : — 

1. Unstratified clays, or loams, containing numerous angular 
or sub-angular blocks of stone, which have often been trans- 
ported for a greater or less distance from their parent rock, 
and which often exhibit polished, grooved, or striated surfaces. 
These beds are what is called Boulder-clay, or TilL 

2. Sands, gravels, and clays, often more or less regularly 
stratified, but containing erratic blocks, often of large size, and 
with their edges unworn, derived from considerable distances 
from the place where they are now found. In these beds it is 
not at all uncommon to find fossil shells; and these, though of 
existing species, are generally of an Arctic character, compris- 
ing a greater or less number of forms which are now exclusively 
found in the icy waters of the Arctic seas. These beds are 
often spoken of as Stratified Drift.^’ 

3. Stratified sands and gravels, in which the pebbles are 
worn and rounded, and which have been produced by a re- 
arrangement of ordinary glacial beds by the sea. These beds 
are commonly known as Drift-gravels,” or ‘‘ Regenerated 
Drift.” 

Some of the last-mentioned of these are doubtless post- 
glacial ; but, in the absence of fossils, it is often impossible to 
arrive at a positive opinion as to the precise age of superficial 
accumulations of this nature. It is also the opinion of high 
authorities that a considerable number of the so-called ** cave- 

Y 
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deposits,” with the bones c^* extinct Mammals, toly belong to 
the Glacial period, beihg ^rmed during warm intervals when 
the severity of the cold had become relaxed. It is 

further believed that at any rate, of the so-called high- 
level” river-gravels ajitf ^ brick-earths ” have likewise been 
deposited during mild or warm intervals in the great age of 
ice ; and in two or three instances this has apparently been 
demonstrated — deposits of this nature, with the bones of ex- 
tinct animals and the implements of man, having been shown 
to be overlaid by true Boulder-clay. 

The fossils of the undoubted Glacial deposits are principally 
shells, which are found in great numbers in certain localities, 
sometimes with Foraminifcray the bivalved cases of Ostracode 
Crustaceans, &c. Whilst some of the shells of the “ Drift’' 
are such as now live in the seas of temperate regions, others, 
as previously remarked, are such as are now only known to 
live in the seas of high latitudes ; and these therefore afford 
unquestionable evidence of cold conditions. Amongst these 
Arctic forms of shells which characterise the Glacial beds 
maybe mentioned Fecten Islandicus (fig. 254), Fecten Green- 



Fig 254. — Left valve of Pecten IslantficHS, Glacial and Recent. 

s\ Scalaria Gromlandica^ Leda iruncaia^ As f arte borealis^ 
Teliina proxima^ Natica clausay &c, 

III. Post-Glacial Deposits. — As the intense cold of the 
Glacial period became gradually mitigated, and temperate 
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conditions of climate were once iftpre re-established, various 
deposits were formed in the noi^om hemisphere, which are 
found to contain the remains of ^mmals, and which, 

therefore, are clearly of Post-Pliocene^li^e. To these deposits 
the general name of Post-Glacial foi^mofts \% given ; but it is 
obvious that, from the nature of the case, and with our present 
limited knowledge, we cannot draw a rigid line of demarcation 
between the deposits formed towards the close of the Glacial 
period, or during warm interglacial periods, and those laid 
down after the ice had fkirly disappeared. Indeed it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any such rigid line of demarcation 
should ever have existed ; and it is far more likely that the 
Glacial and Post-Glacial periods, and their corresponding de- 
posits, shade into one another by an imperceptible gradation. 
Accepting this reservation, we may group together, under the 
general head of ‘‘ Post-Glacial Deposits,’' most of the so-called 

Valley - gravels,” Brick - earths,” and “ Cave - deposits,” to- 
gether with some “ raided beaches” and various deposits of 
peat Though not strictly within the compass of this work, 
a few words may be said here as to the origin and mode 
of formation of the Brick-earths, Valley-gravels, and Cave- 
deposits, as the subject will thus be rendered more clearly 
intelligible. 

Every river produces at the present day beds of fine mud 
and loam, and accumulations of gravel, whicli it deposits at 
various parts of its course — the gravel generally occupying the 
lowest position, and the finer sands and mud coming above. 
Numerous deposits of a similar nature are found in most 
countries in various localities, and at various heights above 
the present channels of our rivers. Many of these fluviatile 
{hzX. fiuviusy a river) deposits consist of fine loam, worked for 
brick-making, and known as ‘‘ Brick-earths and they have 
yielded the remains of numerous extinct Mammals, of which 
the Mammoth {Plephas prifnigenius\ is the most abundant. 
In the valley of the Rhine these fluviatile loams (known as 
“ Loess ”) attain a thickness of several hundred feet, and con- 
tain land and fresh-water shells of existing species. With 
these occur the remains of Mammals, such as the Mammoth 
and Woolly Rhinoceros. Many of these Brick -earths are 
undoubtedly Post-Glacial, but others seem to be clearly “inter- 
glacial ; ” and instances have recently been brought forward in 
which deposits of Brick-earth containing bones and shells of 
fresh-water Molluscs have been found to be overlaid by regu- 
lar unstratified boulder-clay. 

The so-called “Valley-gravels,” like the Brick-earths, are 
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fluviatile deposits, but are of a coarser nature, consisting of 
sands and gravels. Every river gives origin to deposits of 
this kind at different points along the course of its valley; 
and it is not uncommon to find that there exist in the valley 
of a single iriver two or more sets of these gravel-beds, formed 
by the river itself, but formed at times when the river ran 
at different levels, and therefore formed at different periods. 
These different accumulations are known as the “ high-level ” 
and ‘‘low-level” gravels; and a reference to the accompany- 
ing diagram will explain the origin and nature of these de- 
posits (fig. 255). When a river begins to occupy a particular 



rig. 255. — Recent and Post- Pliocene Alluvial Deposits, i, Peat of the recent period ; 
2, Gravel of the modern river: 2', lx>am of the modern river; 3, Lower-level valley- 
gravel with bones of extinct Mammals (Post- Pliocene) ; 3', Loam of the same age as 3 ; 
4, Higher-level valley-gravel (Po.st-PIiocene) ; 4', Loam of the .same age as 4 ; 5, Upland 
gravels of various kinds (often glacial drift) ; 6, Older rocks. (After Sir Charles Lyell.) 

line of drainage, and to form its own channel, it will deposit 
fluviatOe sands and gravels along its sides. As it goes on 
deepening the bed or valley through which it flows, it will 
deposit other flu viable strata at a lower level beside its new 
bed. In this way have arisen the terms “high-level” and 
“ low-level ” gravels. We And, for instance, a modern river 
flowing through a valley which it has to a great extent or 
entirely formed itself ; by the side of its immediate channel 
we may And gravels, sand, and loam (fig. 255, 2 2') deposited 
by the river flowing in its present bed. These are recent 
fiuviatile or alluvial deposits. At some distance from the 
present bod of the river, and at a higher level, we may find 
other sands and gravels, quite like the recent ones in charac- 
ter and origin, but formed at a time when the stream flowed 
at a higher level, and before it had excavated its valley to its 
present depth. These (fig. 255, 3 3') ^e the so-called 

gravels of a river. At a still^^^ghet level, and still 
farther removed from the present bed of the river, we may 
find another terrace, composed of jtist the same materials as 
the lower one, but formed at a still earlier period, when the 
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excavation of the valley had proceeded to a much less extent. 
These (fig. 255, 44') are the so-called ^'‘high-level gravels” 
of a river, and there may be one or more terraces of these. 

The important fact to remember about these fluviatile de- 
posits is this — that here the ordinary geological rule |s reversed. 
The high-level gravels are, of course, the highest, so ^ far as 
their actual elevation above the sea is concerned ; but geo- 
logically the lowest, since they are obviously much older than 
the low-level gravels, as these are than the recent gravels. 
How much older the high-level gravels may be than the low- 
level ones, it is impossible to say. They occur at heights 
varying from 10 to 100 feet above the present river- chan- 
nels, and they are therefore older than the recent gravels 
by the time required by the river to dig out its own bed to 
this depth. How long this period may be, our data do not 
enable us to determine accurately ; but if we are to calculate 
from the observed rate of erosion of the actually existing 
rivers, the period between the different valley-gravels must 
be a very long one. 

The lowest or recent fluviatile deposits which occur beside 
the bed of the present river, are referable to the Recent period, 
as they contain the remains of none but living Mammals. The 
two other sets of gravels are Post-Pliocene, as they contain 
the bones of extinct Mammals, mixed with land and fresh- 
water shells of existing species. Among the more important 
extinct Mammals of the low-level and high-level valley-gravels 
may be mentioned the Elephas antiquus, the Mammoth [Ek- 
phas primigenius)^ the Woolly Rhinoceros (^. tichorhinus), the 
Hippopotamus, the Cave-lion, and the Cave-bear. Along 
with these are found unquestionable traces of the existence 
of Man, in the form of rude flint implements of undoubted 
human workmanship. 

The so-called Cave - deposits,” again, though exhibiting 
peculiarities due to the fact of their occurrence in caverns or 
fissures in the rocks, are in many respects essentially similar 
to the older valley-gravels. Caves, in the great majority of 
instances, occur in limestone. When this is not the case, it 
will generally be found that they occur along lines of sea-coast, 
or along lines which dm be shown to have anciently formed 
the coastdine. There ar^ many caves, however, in the making 
of which it can be shown that the sea has had no hand; and 
these are most of the caves of limestone districts. These owe 
their origin to the solvent action upon lime of water holding 
carbonic acid in solution. The rain which falls upon a lime- 
stone district absorbs a certain amount of carbonic acid from 
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the air, or from the soil It then percolates through the rock, 
generally along the lines of jointing so characteristic of lime- 
stones, and in its progress it dissolves and carries off a certain 
quantity of carbonate of lime. In this way, the natural joints 
and fissures in the rock are widened, as can be seen at the 
present day in any or all limestone districts, By a continu- 
ance of this action for a sufficient length of time, caves may 
ultimately be produced. Nothing, also, is commoner in a 
limestone district than for the natural drainage to take the 
line of some fissure, dissolving the rock in its course. In this 
way we constantly meet in limestone districts with springs 
issuing from the limestone rock — sometimes as large rivers — 
the waters of which are charged with carbonate of lime, ob- 
tained by the solution of the sides of the fissure through which 
the waters have flowed. By these and similar actions, every 
district in which limestones are extensively developed will be 
found to exhibit a number of natural caves, rents, or fissures. 
The first element, therefore, in the production of cave-deposits, 
is the existence of a period in which limestone rocks were 
largely dissolved, and caves were formed in consequence of 
the then existing drainage taking the line of some fissure. 

Secondly, there must have been a period in which various 
deposits were accumulated in the caves thus formed. These 
cavern-deposits are of very various nature, consisting of mud, 
loam, gravel, or breccias of different kinds. In all cases, these 
materials have been introduced into the cave at some period 
subsequent to, or contemporaneous with, the formation of the 
cave. Sometimes the cave communicates with the surface by 
a fissure through which sand, gravel, &c., may be washed by 
rains or by floods from some neighbouring river. Sometimes 
the cave has been the bed of an ancient stream, and the de- 
posits have been formed as are fluviatile deposits at the surface. 
Or, again, the river has formerly flowed at a greater elevation 
than it does at present, and the cave has been filled with 
fluviatile deposits by the river at a time prior to the excava- 
tion of its bed to the present depth (fig. 256). In this last 
case, the cave-deposits obviously bear exactly the same rela- 
tion in point of antiquity to recent deposits, as do the low- 
level and high-level valley-gravels to recent river-gravels. In 
any case, it is necessary for the physical geography of the dis- 
trict to change to some extent, in order that the cave-deposits 
should be preserved. If the materials have been introduced 
by a fissure, the cave will probably become ultimately filled 
to the roof, and the aperture of admission thus blocked up. 
If a river has flowed through the cave, the surface configura- 
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tion of the district must be altered so far as to divert the river 
into a new channel. And if the cave is placed in the side of 
a river-valley, as in fig. 256, the river must have excavated 



Fig. 956. — Diagrammatic section across a river-valley and cave, a a. Recent valley- 
gravels near the channel (^) of the existing river ; c. Cavern, partly filled with cave- 
earth ; d d. High-level gravels, filling fissures in the limestone, which perhap communi- 
cate in some instances with the cave, and form a channel by which materials of various 
kinds were introduced into it ; e e, Inclined beds of limestone. 

its channel to such a depth that it can no longer wash out the 
contents of the cave even in high floods. 

If the cave be entirely filled, the included deposits generally 
get more or less completely cemented together by the percola- 
tion through them of water holding carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion. If the cave is only partially filled, the dropping of water 
from the roof holding lime in solution, and its subsequent 
evaporation, would lead to the formation over the deposits 
below of a layer of stalagmite, perhaps several inches, or even 
feet, in thickness. In this way cave-deposits, with their con- 
tained remains, may be hermetically sealed up and preserved 
without injury for an altogether indefinite period of time. 

In all caves in limestone in which deposits containing bones 
are found, we have then evidence of three principal sets of 
changes, (i.) A period during which the cave was slowly 
hollowed out by the percolation of acidulated water ; (2.) A 
period in which the cave became the channel of an engulfed 
river, or otherwise came to form part of the general drainage- 
system of the district; (3.) A period in which the cave was 
inhabited by various animals. 

As a typical example of a cave with fossiliferous Post- 
Pliocene deposits, we may take Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay, 
in which a systematic and careful examination has revealed the 
following sequence of accumulations in descending order : — 
{a) Large blocks of limestone, which lie on the floor of the 
cave, having fallen from the roof, and which are sometimes 
cemented together by stalagmite. 

{b) A layer of black mould, from three to twelve inches 
thick, with human bones, fragments of pottery, stone and 
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bronze implements, and the bones of animals now living in 
Britain. This, therefore, is a m:eni deposit 

{c) A layer of stalagmite, from sixteen to twenty inches 
thick, but sometimes as much as five feet, containing the bones 
of Man, together with those of extinct Post-PJiocene Mammals. 

(d) A bed of red cave-earth, sometimes four feet in thick- 
ness, with numerous bones of extinct Mammals (Mammoth, 
Cave-bear, &c.), together with human implements of flint and 
horn. 

(<?) A second bed of stalagmite, in places twelve feet in 
thickness, with bones of the Caye-bear. 

(/) A red-loam and cave-breccia, with remains of the Cave- 
bear and human implements. 

The most important Mammals which are found in cave- 
deposits in Europe generally, are the Cave-bear, the Cave-lion, 
the Cave-hysena, the Reindeer, the Musk-ox, the Glutton, and 
the Lemming — of which the first three are probably identical 
with existing forms, and the remainder are certainly so — to- 
gether with the Mammoth and the Woolly Rhinoceros, which 
are undoubtedly extinct. Along with these are found the 
implements, and in some cases the bones, of Man himself, in 
such a manner as to render it absolutely certain that an early 
race of men was truly contemporaneous in Western Europe 
with the animals above mentioned. 

IV. Unclassified Post-Pliocene Deposits. — Apart from 
any of the afore- mentioned deposits, there occur other accumu- 
lations — sometimes superficial, sometimes in caves — which are 
found in regions where a Glacial period ’’ has not been fully 
demonstrated, or where such did not take place ; and which, 
therefore, are not amenable to the above classification. The 
most important of these are known to occur in South America 
and Australia ; and though their numerous extinct Mammalia 
place their reference to the Post-Pliocene period beyond 
doubt, their relations to the glacial period and its deposits in 
the northern hemisphere have not been precisely determined. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TJ/i: POST-PLIOCENE PERlOD-^-Continued 

As regards the life of the Post-Pliocene period, we have, in 
the first place, to notice the effect produced throughout the 
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northern hemisphere by the gradual supervention of the Glacial 
period. Previous to this the climate must have been temper- 
ate or warm-temperate ; but as the cold gradually came on, 
two results were produced as regards the living beings of the 
area thus affected. In the first place, all those Mammals 
which, like the Mammoth, the Woolly Rhinoceros, the Lion, 
the Hyaena, and the Hippopotamus, require, at any rate, mode- 
rately warm conditions, would, be forced to migrate southwards 
to regions not affected by the new state of things. In the 
second place. Mammals previously inhabiting higher latitudes, 
such as the Reindeer, the Musk-ox, and the Lemming, would 
be enabled by the increasing cold to migrate southwards, and 
to invade provinces previously occupied by the Elephant and 
the Rhinoceros. A precisely similar, but more slowly-executed 
process, must have taken place in the sea, the northern Mollus- 
ca moving southwards as the arctic conditions of the Glacial 
period became established, whilst the forms proper to temperate 
seas receded. As regards the readily locomotive Mammals, 
also, it is probable that this process was carried on repeatedly 
in a partial manner, the southern and northern forms alternately 
fluctuating backwards and forwards over the same area, in ac- 
cordance with the fluctuations of temperature which have been 
shown by Mr James Geikie to have characterised the Glacial 
period as a whole. We can thus readily account for the inter- 
mixture which is sometimes found of northern and southern types 
of Mammalia in the same deposits, or in deposits apparently 
synchronous, and within a single district. Lastly, at the final 
close of the arctic cold of the Glacial period, and the re-estab- 
lishment of temperate conditions over the northern hemisphere, 
a reversal of the original process took place— the northern 
Mammals retiring within their ancient limits, and the southern 
forms pressing northwards and reoccupying their original 
domains. 

The Invertebrate animals of the Post-Pliocene deposits re- 
quire no further mention — all the known forms, except a few 
of the shells in the lowest beds of the formation, being iden- 
tical with species now in existence upon the globe. The only 
point of importance in this connection has been previously 
noticed — namely, that in the true Glacial deposits themselves 
a considerable number of the shells belong to northern or 
Arctic types. 

As regards the Vertebrate animals of the period, no extinct 
forms of Fishes, Amphibians, or Reptiles are known to occur, 
but we meet with both extinct Birds and extinct Mammals. 
The remains of the foraier are of great interest, as indicating 
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the existence during Post - Pliocene times, at widely remote 
points of the southern hemisphere, of various wingless, and for 
the most part gigantic, Birds, All the great wingless Birds of 
the order Cursores which are known as existing at the pres- 
ent day upon the globe, are restricted to regions which are 
either wholly or in great part south of the equator. Thus the 
true Ostriches are African ; the Rheas are South American ; 
the Emeus are Australian ; the Cassowaries are confined to 
Northern Australia, Papua, and the Indian Archipelago ; the 
species of Apteryx are natives of New Zealand; and the 
Dodo and Solitaire (wingless, though probably notstrue Cur- 
sores)^ both of w’hich have been exterminated within histori- 
cal times, w^ere inhabitants of the islands of . Mauritius and 
Rodriguez, in the Indian Ocean. In view of these facts, it 
is noteworthy that, so far as known, all the Cursorial Birds 
of the Post-Pliocene period should have been confined to the 
same hemisphere as that inhabited by the living representatives 
of the order. It is still further interesting to notice that the 
extinct forms in question are only found in geographical prov- 
inces which are now, or have been within historical times, inhab- 
ited by similar types. The greater number of the remains of 
these have been discovered in New Zealand, where there now 
live several species of the curious wingless genus Apteryx ; and 
they have been referred by Professor Owen to several generic 
groups, of w*hich Dinornis is the most important (fig. 257). 
Fourteen species of Dinornis have been described by the dis- 
tinguished palaeontologist just mentioned, all of them being 
large wingless birds of the type of the existing Ostrich, having 
enormously powerful hind-limbs a;dapted for running, but with 
the wings wholly rudimentary, and the breast-bone devoid of 
the keel or ridge which characterises this bone in all birds 
which fly. The largest species is the Dinornis giganteus, one 
of the most gigantic of living or fossil birds, the shank (tibia) 
measuring a yard in length, and the total height being at least 
ten feet Another species, the Dinornis ekphantopus (fig. 257), 
though not standing more than about six feet in height, was 
of an even more ponderous construction — ‘‘the framework 
of the skeleton being the most massive of any in the whole 
class of Birds,” whilst “ the toe-bones almost rival those of the 
Elephant” (Owen)v The feet in Dinornis were furnished with 
three toes, and are of interest as presenting us with an un- 
doubted Bird big enough to produce the largest of the foot- 
prints of the Triassic J^ndstones of Connecticut. New Zea- 
land has now been so far explored, that it seems questionable 
if it can retain in its recesses any living example of Dinornis ; 
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but it is certain that species of this genus were alive during the 
human period, and survived up to quite a recent date. Not 
only are the bones very numerous in certain localities, but 



Fig. 257. — Skeleton of Dinomis glepkantopus^ greatly reduced. Post-Pliocene, 
New Zealand. (After Owen.) 

they are found in the most recent and superficial deposits, and 
they still contain a considerable proportion of animal matter; 
whilst in some instances bones have been found with the 
feathers attached, or with the horny skin of the legs still ad- 
hering to them. Charred bones hav^e been found in connec- 
tion with native ‘‘ovens;*’ and the traditions of the Maories 
contain circumstantial accounts of gigantic wingless Birds, the 
Moas,” which were hunted both for their flesh and their 
plumage. Upon the whole, therefore, there can be no doubt 
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but that the Moas of New Zealand have been exterminated at 
quite a recent period — perhap$ within the last century — by the 
unrelenting pursuit of Man, — a pursuit which their wingless 
condition rendered them unable to evade. 

In Madagascar, bones have been discovered of another huge 
wingless Bird, which must have been as large as, or larger 
than, the Dinornis giganteus^ and which has been described 
under the name of JEpiomis maximus. With the bones have 
been found eggs measuring from thirteen to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and computed to have the capacity of three Ostrich 
eggs. At least two other smaller species of jEpiornis have been 
described by Grandidier and Milne-Edwards as occurring in 
Madagascar; and they consider the genus to be so closely allied 
to the Dmornis of New Zealand, as to prove that these regions, 
now so remote, were at one time united by land. Unlike New 
Zealand, where there is the Apteryx^ Madagascar is not known 
to possess any living wingless Birds ; but in the neighbouring 
island of Mauritius the wingless Dodo {Didus ineptus) has been 
exterminated less than three hundred years ago ; and the little 
island of Rodriguez, in the same geographical province, has in 
a similar period lost the equally wingless Solitaire {Pezophaps), 
both of these, however, being generally referred to the Rasores, 
The Mammals of the Post- Pliocene period are so numerous, 
that in spite of the many points of interest which they present, 
only a few of the more important forms can be noticed here, 
and that but briefly. The first order that claims our attention 
is that of the Marsupials^ the headquarters of which at the 
present day is the Australian pr^ince. In Oolitic times 
P^urope possessed its small Marsupials, and similar forms 
existed in the same area in the feocene and Miocene periods ; 
but if size be any criterion, the culminating point in the history 
of the order was attained during the Post-Pliocene period in 

Australia. From deposits of 
this age there has been disen- 
tombed a whole series of re- 
mains of extinct, and for the 
most part gigantic, examples 
of this group of Quadrupeds. 
Not to speak of Wombats and 
Phalangers, two forms stand 
out prominently as represen- 
tatives of the Post-Pliocene 
animals of Australia. One of 
these Diproiodon (fig. 258), representing, with many differ- 
ences, the well-known modern group of the Kangaroos. In 
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its teeth, Difrotodm shows itself to be closely allied to the 
living, grass-eating Kangaroos; but the hind-lirabs were not 
so disproportionately long. In size, also, Diprctodon must 
have many times exceeded the dimensions of the largest of 
its living successors, since the skull measures no less than 
three feet in length. The other form in question is Thylucoko 
(fig. 259), which is believed by Professor Owen to belong to 
the same group as the existing ‘‘ Native Devil ” {Dasyurus) of 
Van Diemen’s Land, and therefore to have been flesh-eating 
and rapacious in its habits, though this view is not accepted 
by others. The principal feature in the skull of Thylacoko is 



the presence, on each side of each jaw, of a single huge tooth, 
which is greatly compressed, and has a cutting edge. This 
tooth is regarded by Owen as corresponding to the great cut- 
ting tooth of the jaw of the typical Carnivores, but Professor 
Flower considers that Thylacoko is rather related to the Kan- 
garoo-rats. The size of the crowm of the tooth in question is 
not less than two inches and a quarter ; and whether carnivo- 
rous or not, it indicates an animal of a size exceedi^ng that of 
the largest of existing Lions. 

The order of the Edentates^ comprising the existing Sloths, 
Ant-eaters, and Armadillos, and entirely restricted at the present 
day to South America, Southern Asia, and Africa, is one alike 
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singular for the limited geographical range of its members, 
their curious habits of life, and the well-marked peculiarities 
of their anatomical structure. South America is the metropo- 
lis of the existing forms ; and it is an interesting fact that there 
flourished within Post-Pliocene times in this continent, and to 
some extent in North America also, a marvellous group of ex- 
tinct Edentates, representing the living Sloths and Armadillos, 
but of gigantic size. The most celebrated of these is the huge 
Megatherium Cuvieri (fig. 260) of the South American Pampas. 



Fig. 260 . — Megatherium Cuvieri Post-Pliocene, South America. 


The Megathere was a colossal SIoth 4 ike animal which attained 
a length of from twelve to eighteen feet, with bones more mas- 
sive than those of the Elephant. Thus the thigh-bone is 
nearly thrice the thickness of the same bone in the largest 
of existing Elephants, its circumference at its narrowest point 
nearly equalling its total length ; the massive bones of the 
shank (tibia and fibula) are amalgamated at their extremities ; 
the heel-bone (calcaneum) is nearly half a yard in length ; the 
haunch-bones (ilia) are from four to five feet across at their 
crests ; and the bodies of the vertebrae at the root of the tail 
are from five to seven inches in diameter, from which it has 
been computed that the circumference of the tail at this part 
might have been from five to six feet. The length of the fore- 
foot is about a yard, and the toes are armed with powerful 
curved claws. It is known now that the Megathere, in spite 
of its enonnous weight and ponderous construction, walked, 
like the existing Ant-eaters and Sloths, upon the outside edge 
of the fore-feet, with the claws more or less bent inwards 
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towards the palm of the hand. As in the great majority of 
the Edentate order, incisor and canine teeth are entirely 
wanting, the front of the jaws being toothless. The jaws, 
however, are furnished with five upper and four lower molar 
teeth on each side. These grinding teeth are from seven to 
eight inches in length, in the form of four-sided prisms, the 
crowns of which are provided with well-marked transverse 
ridges ; and they continue to grow during the whole life of 
the animal. There are indications that the snout was pro- 
longed, and more or less flexible; and the tongue was proba- 
bly prehensile. From the characters of the molar teeth it 
is certain that the Megathere was purely herbivorous in its 
habits ; and from the enormous size and weight of the body, 
it is equally certain that it could not have imitated its modern 
allies, the Sloths, in the feat of climbing, back downwards, 
amongst the trees. It is clear, therefore, that the Megathere 
sought its sustenance upon the ground ; and it was originally 
supposed to have lived upon roots. By a masterly piece of 
deductive reasoning, however, Professor Owen showed that 
this great Ground-Sloth ” must have truly lived upon the 
foliage of trees, like the existing Sloths — but with this diifer- 
ence, that instead of climbing amongst the branches, it actually 
uprooted the tree bodily. In this tour de forccy the animal 
sat upon its huge haunches and mighty tail, as on a tripod, 
and then grasping the trunk with its powerful arms, either 
wrenched it up by the roots or broke it short off above the 
ground. Marvellous as this may seem, it can be shown that 
every detail in the skeleton of the Megathere accords with the 
supposition that it obtained its food in this wa)*. Similar 
habits were followed by the allied Mylodon (fig. 261), another 
of the great Ground-Sloths,^^ which inhabited South America 
during the Post-Pliocene period. In most respects, the Mylo- 
don is very like the Megathere; but the crowns of the molar 
teeth are flat instead of being ridged. The nearly-related 
genus MegalonyXy unlike the Megathere, but like the Mylodon, 
extended its range northwards as far as the United States. 

Just as the Sloths of the present day were formerly repre- 
sented in the same geographical area by the gigantic Megathe- 
roids, so the little banded and cuirassed Armadillos of South 
America were formerly represented by gigantic species, con- 
stituting the genus Giyptodon, The Glyptodons (fig. 262) 
differed from the living Armadillos in having no bands in 
their armour, so that they must have been unable to roll 
themselves up. It is rare at the present day to meet with any 
Armadillo over two or three Abet in length ; but the length of 
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the Glyptodon clavipes^ from the tip of the snout to the end of 
the tail, more than nine feet. 

. There are no canine or incisor teeth in the Glyptodon^ but 






■jfi 




Fig. aCt.— Skeleton of Mylodm robusius. Post-Pliocene, South America. 

there are eight molars on each side of each jaw, and the crowns 
of these are fluted and almost trilobed. The head is covered 








Fig. 262.— Skeleton of Glypiodon clavip^s. Post-Piiocene, South America. 


by a helmet of bony plates, and the trunk was defended by an 
armour of almost hexagonal bony pieces united by sutures, and 
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exhibiting special patterns of sculpturing in each species. The 
tail was also defended by a similar armour, and the vertebrae 
were mostly fused together so as to form a cylindrical bony 
rod. In addition to the above-mentioned forms, a number 
of other Edentate animals have been discovered by the re- 
searches of M. Lund in the Post-Pliocene deposits of the 
Brazilian bone-caves. Amongst these are true Ant-eaters, 
Armadillos, and Sloths, many of them of gigantic size, and all 
specifically or generically distinct from existing forms. 

Passing over the aquatic orders of the Sirmians and Ce- 
taceans^ we come next to the great group of the Hoofed Quad- 
rupeds, the remains of which are very abundant in Post- 
Pliocene deposits both in Europe and North America. 
Amongst the Odd -toed Ungulates the most important are 
the Rhinoceroses, of which three species are known to have 
existed in Europe during the Post-Pliocene period. Two 
of these are the well-known Pliocene forms, the Rhinoceros 
Etruscus and the R, megarhinuSy still surviving in diminished 
numbers ; but the most famous is the Rhinoceros tichorhinus 
(fig. 263), or so-called ** Woolly Rhinoceros.’^ This species 



Fig. 263.— Skull of the Tichorhine Rhinoceros, the horns being wanting. One-tenth 
of the natural size. Post-Pliocene deposits of Europe and Asia. 


is known not only by innumerable bones, but also by a car- 
cass, at the time of its discovery complete, which was found 
embedded in the frozen soil of Sibena towards the close of 
last century, and which was partly saved from destruction by 
the exertions of the naturalist Pallas. From this, we know 
that the Tichorhine Rhinoceros, like its associate the Mam- 
moth, was provided with a coating of hair, aaid therefore was 
enabled to endure a more severe climate than any existing 
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species. The skin was not thrown into the folds which char- 
acterise most of the existing forms ; and the technical name 
of the species refers to the fact that the nostrils were com- 
pletely separated by a bony partition. The head carried two 
horns, placed one behind the other, the front one being un- 
usually large. As regards its geographical range, the Woolly 
Rhinoceros is found in Europe in vast numbers north of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and it also abounded in Siberia ; so that 
it would appear to be a distinctly northern form, and to have 
been adapted for a temperate climate. It is not known to 
occur in Pliocene deposits, but it makes its first appearance 
in the Prc Glacial deposits, surviving the Glacial period, and 
being found in abundance in Post-Glacial accumulations. It 
was undoubtedly a contemporary of the earlier races of men 
in Western Europe ; and it may perhaps be regarded as being 
the actual substantial kernel of some of the “ Dragons ” of 
fable. 

The only other Odd-toed Ungulate which needs notice is 
the so-called Eqttus fosstiis of the Post-Pliocene of Europe. 
This made its appearance before the Glacial period, and ap- 
pears to be in reality identical with the existing Horse {Equus 
caballus). True Horses also occur in the Post-Pliocene of 
North America ; but, from some cause or another, they must 
have been exterminated before historic times. 

Amongst the Even-toed Ungulates, the great Hippopotamus 
major of the Pliocene still continued to exist in Post-Pliocene 
times in Western Europe ; and the existing Wild Boar {Sus 
scrofa), the parent of our domestic breeds of Pigs, appeared 
for the first time. The Old World possessed extinct repre- 
sentatives of its existing Camels, and lost types of the living 
Llamas inhabited South America. Amongst the Deer, the 
Post- Pliocene accumulations have yielded the remains of 
various living species, such as the Red Deer {Cervus elaphus), 
the Reindeer {Cervus taratidus\ the Moose or Elk {Alces 
malchis)^ and the Roebuck {Cervus capreolus)^ together with 
a number of extinct forms. Among the latter, the great 

Irish Elk'^ {Cervus megaceros) is justly celebrated both for 
its size and for the number and excellent preservation of its 
discovered remains. This extinct species (fig. 264) has been 
found principally in peat -mosses and Post -Pliocene lake- 
deposits, and is remarkable for the enormous size of the 
spreading antlers, which are widened out towards their ex- 
tremities, and attain an expanse of over ten feet from tip to 
tip. It is not £U genuine Elk, but is intermediate between 
the Reindeer and the Fallow-deer. Among the existing Deer 
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of the Post-Pliocene, the most noticeable is the Reindeer, 
an essentially northern type, existing at the present day in 



Fig. 264.~Skeleton of th« Irish Elk ” (Cerznts 
Post- Pliocene, Britain. 

Northern Europe, and also (under the name of the Caribou'*) 
in North America, Wlien the cold of the Glacial period be- 
came established, this boreal species was enabled to invade 
Central and Western Europe in great herds, and its remains 
are found abundantly in cave-earths and other Post-Pliocene 
deposits as far south as the Pyrenees. 

In addition to the above, the Post -Pliocene deposits of 
Europe and North America have yielded the remains of vari- 
ous Sheep and Oxen. One of the most interesting of the 
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latter is the “ Urus"’ or Wild Bull {Bos /rmigemus, fig. 265), 
which, though much larger than any of the existing forms, is 



believed to be specifically undistinguishable from the domes- 
tic Ox (Bos taurus)^ and to be possibly the ancestor of some 
of the larger European varieties of oxen. In the earlier part 
of its existence the Urus ranged over Europe and Britain in 
company with the Woolly Rhinoceros and the Mammoth ; but 
it long survived these, and does not appear to have been 
finally exterminated till about the twelfth century. Another 
remarkable member of the Post-Pliocene Cattle, also to be- 
gin with an associate of the Mammoth and Rhinoceros, is 
the European Bison or “ Aurochs (Bison prisms). This 
“maned*’ ox formerly abounded in Europe in Post-Glacial 
times, and was not rare even in the later periods of the 
Roman empire, though much diminished in numbers, and 
driven back into the wilder and more inaccessible parts of the 
country. At present this fine species has been so nearly 
exterminated that it no longer exists in Europe save in 
Lithuania, where its preservation has been secured by rigid 
protective laws. Lastly, the Post - Pliocene deposits have 
yielded the remains of the singular living animal which is 
known as the Musk-ox or Musk-sheep (Ovibos moschatus). 
At the present day, the‘ Musk-ox is an inhabitant of the 
“ barren grounds ” of Arctic America, and it is remarkable for 
the great length of its hair. It is, like the Reindeer, a dis- 
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tbctively northern animal ; but it enjoyed during tlie Glacial 
period a much wider range than it has at the present day, the 
conditions suitable for its existence being then extended over 
a considerable portion of the northern hemisphere. Thus 
remains of the Musk-Ox are found in greater or less abun- 
dance in Post-Pliocene deposits over a great part of Europe, 
extending even to the south of France ; and closely - related 
forms are found in similar deposits in the United States. 

Coming to the Proboscideans^ we find that the Mastodons 
seem to have disappeared in Europe at the close of the 
Pliocene period, or at the very commencement of the Post- 
Pliocene. In the New World, on the other hand, a species of 
Mastodon {M, Aniericanus or M. Ohioticus) is found abun- 
dantly in deposits of Post - Pliocene age, from Canada to 
Texas. Very perfect skeletons of this species have been 
exhumed from morasses and swamps, and large individuals 
attained a length (exclusive of the tusks) of seventeen feet and 
a height of eleven feet, the tusks being twelve feet in length. 
Remains of Elephants are also abundant in the Post-Pliocene 
deposits of both the Old and the New World. Amongst these, 
we find in Europe the two familiar Pliocene species E. meri- 
dionalis and E, antiquus still surviving, but in diminished 
numbers. With these are found in vast abundance the re- 
mains of the characteristic Elephant of the Post-Pliocene, the 
well-known Mammoth (Elephas primigenius\ which is ac- 
companied in North America by the nearly-allied, but more 
southern species, the Elephas Americanns. The Mammoth (fig. 
266) is considerably larger than the largest of the living Ele- 
phants, the skeleton being over sixteen feet in length, exclusive 
of the tusks, and over nine feet in height. The tusks are bent 
almost into a circle, and are sometimes twelve feet in length, 
measured along their curvature. In the frozen soil of Siberia 
several carcasses of the Mammoth have been discovered with 
the flesh and skin still attached to the bones, the most cele- 
brated of these being a Mammoth which was discovered at the 
beginning of this century at the mouth of the Lena, on the borders 
of the Frozen Sea, and the skeleton of which is now preserved 
at St Petersburg (fig. 266). From the occurrence of the remains 
of the Mammoth in vast numbers in Siberia, it might have been 
safely inferred that this ancient Elephant was able to endure a far 
more rigorous climate than its existing congeners. This infer- 
ence has, however, been rendered a certainty by the specimens 
just referred to, which show that the Mammoth was protected 
against the cold by a thick coat of reddish-brown wool, some 
nine or ten inches long, interspersed with strong, coarse black 
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hair more than a foot in length. The teeth of the Mammodi 
(fig. 267) are of the type of those of the existing Indian Ele- 
phant, and are found in immense numbers in certain localities. 



The Mammoth was essentially northern in its distribution, 
never passing south of a line drawn through the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the northern shores of the Caspian, Lake Baikal, Kam- 
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schatka, and the Stanovi Mountains (Dawkins). It occurs in 
the Pre-Glacial forest-bed of Cromer in Norfolk, survived the 



Fig. 267. — Molar tooth of the Mammoth {Ehphas primigeitins), upper jaw, right side, 
one-third of the natural size. Grinding surface ; b, Side view. Post-Pliocene. 

Glacial period, and is found abundantly in Post-Glacial de- 
posits in France, Germany, Britain, Russia in Europe, Asia, 
and North America, being often associated with the Reindeer, 
Lemming, and Musk-ox. That it survived into the earlier 
portion of the human period is unquestionable, its remains 
having been found in a great number of instances associated 
with implements of human manufacture ; whilst in one instance 
a recognisable portrait of it has been discovered, carved on 
bone. 

Amongst other Elephants which occur in Post-Pliocene de- 
posits may be mentioned, as of special interest, the pigmy 
Elephants of Malta. One of these — the Elepkas MditensiSy or 
so-called Donkey- Elephant*' — was not more than four and 
a half feet in height. The other — the Elephas Falconeri, of 
Busk- — was still smaller, its average height at the withers not 
exceeding two and a half to three feet. 

Whilst herbivorous animals abounded during the Post- 
Pliocene, we have ample evidence of the coexfetence with 
them of a number of Carnivorous forms, both in thye New and 
the Old World. The Bears are represented in Europe by at 
least three species, two of which — namely, the great Grizzly 
Bear {Ursus ferox) and the smaller Brown Bear {Ursus antos) 
— are in existence at the present day. The third speciesis the 
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celebrated Cave-bear {Ursus spelcsus^ fig. a68), which is now 
extinct. The Cave-bear exceeded in its dimensions the largest 



Fig. 268. —Skull of Ursus spelcem. Post-Pliocene, Europe. One-sixth 
of the natural sue. 


of modem Bears ; and its remains, as its name implies, have 
been found mainly in cavern-deposits. Enormous numbers of 
this large and ferocious species must have lived in Europe in 
Post-Glacial times; and that they survived into the human 
period, is clearly shown by the common association of their 
bones with the implements of man. They are occasionally 
accompanied by the remains of a Glutton (the Gulo spelcBus\ 
which does not appear to be really separable from the existing 
Wolverine or Glutton of northern regions (the Gulo luscus). 
In addition, we meet with the bones of the Wolf, Fox, Weasel, 
Otter Badger, Wild Cat, Panther, Hyaena, and Lion, &c., 
together with the extinct Machairodus or “Sabre-toothed 
Tiger.” The only two of these that deserve further mention 
are the Hysena and the Lion. The Cave-hyaena {Hycena 
spelwa, fig. 269) is regarded by high authorities as nothing 
more than a variety of the living Spotted Hyaena {If, crocuta) 
of South Africa. This well-known species inhabited Britain 
and a considerable portion of Europe during a large part of 
the Post-Pliocene period ; and its remains often occur in great 
abundance. Indeed, some caves, such as the Kirkdale Cavern 
in Yorkshire, were dens inhabited during long periods by these 
animals, and thus contain the remains of numerous individuals 
and of successive generations of Hyaenas, together with in- 
numerable gnawed and bitten bones of their prey. That the 
Cave-hyaena was a contemporary with Man in Western Europe 
during Post-Glacial times is shown beyond a doubt by the 
common association of its bones with human implements. 



than a large variety of the existing Lion {Felts led). This 
animal inhabited Britain and Western Europe in times pos- 
terior to the Glacial period, and was a contemporary of the 
Cave-hysena, Cave-bear, Woolly Rhinoceros, and Mammoth, 
The Cave-lion also unquestionably survived into the earlier 
portion of the human period in Europe. 

The Post-Pliocene deposits of Europe have further yielded 
the remains of numerous Rodents — such as the Beaver, the 
Northern Lemming, Marmots, Mice, Voles, Rabbits, •&c. — to- 
gether with the gigantic extinct Beaver known as the Trogon- 
t her turn Cuvieri (fig. 270). The great Castor aides Ohioensis of 
the Post-Pliocene of North 
America is also a great ex- 
tinct Beaver, which reached 
a length of about five feet. 

Lastly, the Brazilian bone- 
caves have yielded the re- 
mains of numerous Rodents 
of types now characteristic 
of South America, such as 
Guinea-pigs Capybaras, tree- cSr,; 
inhabiting Porcupines, and puocene, Bntain. 

Coypus. 

The deposits just alluded to have further yielded the 
remains - of various Monkeys, such as Howling Monkeys, 
Squirrel Monkeys, and Marmosets, all of which belong to the 
group of Quadrumana which is now exclusively confined to 
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the South American continent — namely, the Platyrhine 
Monkeys. 

We still have very briefly to consider the occurrence of 
Man in Post-Pliocene deposits ; but before doing so, it will be 
well to draw attention to the evidence afforded by the Post- 
Pliocene Mammals as to the climate of Western Europe at 
this period. The chief point which we have to notice is, that 
a considerable revolution of opinion has taken place on this 
point. It was originally believed that the presence of such 
animals as Elephants, Lions, the Rhinoceros, and the Hippo- 
potamus afforded an irrefragable proof that the climate of 
Europe must have been a warm one, at any rate during Post- 
Glacial times. The existence, also, of numbers of Mammoths 
in Siberia, was further supposed to indicate that this higli tem- 
perature extended itself very far north. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the evidence is against this view. Not only is there great 
difficulty in supposing that the Arctic conditions of the Glacial 
period were immediately followed by anything warmer than a 
cold-temperate climate ; but there is nothing in the nature of 
the Mammals themselves which would absolutely forbid their 
living in a temperate climate. The Hippopotamus major ^ though 
probably clad in hair, offers some difficulty — since, as pointed 
out by Professor Busk, it must have required a climate suffi- 
ciently warm to insure that the rivers were not frozen over in the 
winter ; but it was probably a migratory animal, and its occur- 
rence may be accounted for by this. The Woolly Rhinoceros 
and the Mammoth are known with certainty to have been pro- 
tected with a thick covering of wool and hair ; and their ex- 
tension northwards need not necessarily have been limited by 
anything except the absence of a sufficiently luxuriant vege- 
tation to afford them food. The great American Mastodon, 
though not certainly known to have possessed a hairy covering, 
has been shown to have lived upon the shoots of Spruce and 
Firs, trees characteristic of temperate regions — as shown by the 
undigested food which has been found with its skeleton, oc- 
cupying the place of the stomach. The Lions and Hyaenas, 
again, as shown by Professor Boyd Dawkins, do not indicate 
necessarily a warm climate. Wherever a sufficiency of her- 
bivorous animals to supply them with food can live, there they 
can live also ; and they have therefore no special bearing upon 
the question of climate. After a review of the whole evidence, 
Professor Dawkins concludes that the nearest approach at the 
present day to the Post-Pliocene climate of Western Europe 
IS to be found in the climate of the great Siberian plains which 
stretch from the Altai Mountains to the Frozen Sea. ‘^Covered 
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by impenetable forests, for the most part of Birch, Poplar, 
liarch, and Pines, and low creeping dwarf Cedars, they present 
every gradation in climate from the temperate to that in which 
the cold is too severe to admit of the growth of trees, which 
decrease in size as the traveller advances northwards, and are 
replaced by the grey mosses and lichens that cover the low 
marshy ‘ tundras.' The maximum winter cold, registered by 
Admiral Von Wrangel at Nishne Kolyrask, on the banks of 
the Kolyma, is— -65° in Januaiy. ‘Then breathing becomes 
difficult ; the Reindeer, that citizen of the Polar region, with- 
draws to the deepest thicket of the forest, and stands there 
motionless as if deprived of life ; * and trees burst asunder with 
the cold. Throughout this area roam Elks, Black Bears, 
Foxes, Sables, and Wolves, that afford subsistence to the 
Jakutian and Tungusian fur-hunters. In the northern part 
countless herds of Reindeer, Elks, Foxes, and Wolverines 
make up for the poverty of vegetation by the rich abundance 
of animal life. ‘ Enormous flights of Swans, Geese, and Ducks 
arrive in the spring, and seek deserts where they may moult 
and build their nests in safety. Ptarmigans run in troops 
amongst the bushes ; little Snipes are busy along the brooks 
and in the morasses ; the social Crows seek the neighbourhood 
of new habitations ; and when the sun shines in spring, one 
may even sometimes hear the cheerful note of the Finch, and 
in autumn that of the Thrush.' Throughout this region of 
woods, a hardy, middle-sized breed of horses lives under the 
mastership and care of man, and is eminently adapted to bear 
the severity of the climate. . . . The only limit to their 

northern range is the difficulty of obtaining food. The severity 
of the winter through the southern portion of this vast wooded 
area is almost compensated for by the summer heat and its 
marvellous effect on vegetation." — (Dawkins, ‘ Monograph of 
Pleistocene Mammalia.') 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the occurrence of the 
remains of Man in Post-Pliocene deposits. That Man existed 
in Western Europe and in Britain during the Post- Pliocene 
period, is placed beyond a doubt by the occurrence of his bones 
in deposits of this age, along with the much more frequent 
occurrence of implements of human manufacture. At what 
precise point of time during the Post-Pliocene period he first 
made his appearance is still a matter of conjecture^ Recent 
researches would render it probable that the early inhabitants 
of Britain and Western Europe were witnesses of the stupend- 
ous phenomena of the Glacial period ; but this cannot be said 
to have been demonstrated. That Man existed in these 
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regions during the Post-Glacial division of Post-Pliocene time 
cannot be doubted for a moment As to the physical peculi- 
arities of the ancient races that lived with the Mammoth and 
the Woolly Rhinoceros, little is known compared with what 
we may some day hope to know. Such information as we 
have, however, based principally on the skulls of the Engis, 
Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, and Bruniquel caverns, would lead 
to the conclusion that Post-Pliocene Man was in no respect 
inferior in his organisation to, or less highly developed than, 
many existing races. All the known skulls, of this period, with 
the single exception of the Neanderthal cranium, are in all 
respects average and normal in their characters ; and even the 
Neanderthal skull possessed a cubic capacity at least equal to 
that of some existing races. The implements of Post-Pliocene 
Man are exclusively of stone or bone; and the former are 
invariably of rude shape and undressed. These “ palaeolithic 
tools (Gr. palaiosy ancient ; lithosy stone) point to a very early 
condition of the arts ; since the men of the earlier portion 
of the Recent period, though likewise unacquainted with the 
metals, were in the habit of polishing or dressing the stone 
implements which they fabricated. 

It is impossible here to enter further into this subject ; and 
it would be useless to do so without entering as well into a 
consideration of the human remains of the Recent period — a 
period which lies outside the province of the present work. So 
far as Post-Pliocene Man is concerned, the chief points which 
the palaeontological student has to remember have been else- 
where summarised by the author as follows : — 

1. Man unquestionably existed during the later portion of 
what Sir Charles Lyell has termed the “Post-Pliocene’* period. 
In other words, Man’s existence dates back to a time when 
several remarkable Mammals, previously mentioned, had not 
yet become extinct ; but he does not date back to a time 
anterior to the present MoUuscan fauna. 

2. The antiquity of the so-called Post-Pliocene period is 
a matter which must be mainly settled by the evidence of 
Geology proper, and need not be discussed here. 

3. The extinct Mammals with which man coexisted in 
Western Europe are mostly of large size, the most important 
being the Mammoth (Elephas primtgenius\ the Woolly Rhino- 
ceros {Rhinoceros ticiwrhinus\ the Cave-lion {Feiis spelcBa\ the 
Czst-^y^xidL{IIycena spelcea\ and the Cave-bear ( Ursus spelceus). 
We do not know the causes which led to the extinction of 
these Mammals ; but we know that hardly any Mammalian 
species has become extinct during the historical period. 
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4. The extinct Mammals with which man coexisted are re- 
ferable in many cases to species which presumably required a 
very different climate to that now prevailing in Western Europe. 
How long a period, however, has been consumed in the bring- 
ing about of the climatic changes thus indicated, we have no 
means of calculating with any approach to accuracy. 

5. Some of the deposits in which the remains of man have 
been found associated with the bones, of extinct Mammals, are 
such as to show incontestably that great changes in the phy- 
sical geography and surface-configuration of Western Europe 
have taken place since the period of their accumulation. We 
have, however, no means at present of judging of the lapse of 
time thus indicated except by analogies and comparisons which 
may be disputed. 

6. The human implements which are associated with the 
remains of extinct Mammals, themselves bear evidence of an 
exceedingly barbarous condition of the human species. Post- 
Pliocene or Palaeolithic” Man was clearly unacquainted with 
the use of any of the metals. Not only so, but the workman- 
ship of these ancient races was much inferior to that of the 
later tribes, who were also ignorant of the metals, and who 
also used nothing but weapons and tools of stone, bone, &c. 

7. Lastly, it is only with the human remains of the Post- 
Pliocene period that the palaeontologist proper has to deal. 
When we entet the Recent” period, in which the remains of 
Man are associated with those of existing species of Mammals^ 
we pass out of the region of ,pure palaeontology into the do- 
main of the Archaeologist an^ the Ethnologist. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE UPON THE GLOBE. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place if we attempt to 
summarise, in the briefest possible manner, some of the prin- 
cipal results which may be deduced as to the succession of 
life upon the earth from the facts which have in the preceding 
portion of this work been passed in review. That there was 
a time when the earth was void of life is universally admitted, 
though it may be that the geological record gives us no direct 
evidence of this. That the globe of to-day is peopled with 
innumerable forms of life whose term of existence has been, 
for the most part, but as it were of yesterday, is likewise an 
assertion beyond dispute. Can we in any way connect the 
present with the remote past, and can we indicate even im- 
perfectly the conditions and laws under which the existing 
order was brought about? The long series of fossiliferous 
deposits, with their almost countless organic remains, is the 
link between what has been and what is ; and if any answer 
to the above question can be arrived at, it will be by the 
careful and conscientious study of the facts of Palaeontology. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it may be safely said 
that anything like a dogmatic or positive opinion as to the 
precise sequence of living forms upon the globe, and still 
more as to the manner in which this sequence may have been 
brought about, is incapable of scientific proof. There are, 
however, certain general deductions from the known facts 
which may be regarded as certainly established. 

In the first place, it is certain that there has been a succession 
of life upon the earth, different specific and generic types suc- 
ceeding one another in successive periods. It follows from 
this, that the animals and plants with which we are familiar as 
living, were not always upon the earth, but that they have been 
preceded by numerous races more or less differing from them. 
What is true of the species of animals and plants, is true also 
of the higher zoological divisions; and it is, in the second 
place, quite certain that there has been a similar succession in 
the order of appearance of the primary groups (“«ub-king- 
doms,” ^‘classes,” &c.) of animals and vegetables. These 
great groups did not all come into existence at once, but they 
made their appearance successively. It is true that we can- 
not be said to be certainly acquainted with the first absolute 
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appearance of any great group of animals. No one dare 
assert positively that the apparent first appearance of Fishes 
in the Upper Silurian is really their first introduction upon the 
earth : indeed, there is a strong probability against any such 
supposition. To whatever extent, however, future discoveries 
may push back the first advent of any or of all of the great 
groups of life, there is no likelihood that anything will be found 
out which will materially alter the relative succession of these 
groups as at present known to us. It is not likely, for 
example, that the future has in store for us any discovery by 
which it would be shown that Fishes were in existence before 
Molluscs, or that Mammals made their appearance before 
Fishes. The sub-kingdoms of Invertebrate animals were all 
represented in Cambrian times — and it might therefore be in- 
ferred that these had all come simultaneously into existence ; 
but it is clear that this inference, though incapable of actual 
disproof, is in the last degree improbable. Anterior to the 
Cambrian is the great series of the Laurentian, which, owing 
to the metamorphism to which it has been subjected, has so 
far yielded but the singular Eozobn, We may be certain, 
however, that others of the Invertebrate sub-kingdoms besides 
the Protozoa were in existence in the Laurentian period ; and 
we may infer from known analogies that they appeared suc- 
cessively, and not simultaneously. 

When we come to smaller divisions than the sub -king- 
doms — such as classes, orders, and families — a similar suc- 
cession of groups is observable. The different classes of 
any given sub-kingdom, or the different orders of any given 
class, do not make their appearance together and all at once, 
but they are introduced upon the earth in succession. More 
than this, the different classes of a sub-kingdom, or the differ- 
ent orders of a class, in the main succeed one another in the 
relative order of tkeir zoological rank — the lower groups appear- 
ing first and the higher groups last. It is true that in the 
Cambrian formation — the earliest series of sediments in which 
fossils are abundant — we find numerous groups, some very 
low, others very high, in the zoological scale, which appear 
to have simultaneously flashed into existence. For reasons 
stated above, however, we cannot accept this appearance as 
real ; and we must believe that many of the Cambrian groups 
of animals really came into being long before the commence- 
ment of the Cambrian period. At any rate, iri the long series 
of fossiliferous deposits of later date than the Cambrian the 
above-stated rule holds good as a broad generalisation — that 
the lower groups, namely, precede the higher in point of time ; 
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and though there are apparent exceptions to the rule, there 
are none of such a nature as not to admit of explanation. 
Some of the leading facts upon which this generalisation is 
founded will be enumerated immediately ; but it will be well, 
in the first place, to consider briefly what we precisely mean 
when we speak of higher and lower ** groups. 

It is well known that naturalists are in the habit of clas- 
sifying” the innumerable animals which now exist upon the 
globe ; or, in other words, of systematically arranging them into 
groups. The precise arrangement adopted by one naturalist 
may differ in minor details from that adopted by another ; but 
all are agreed as to the fundamental points of classification, 
and all, therefore, agree in placing certain groups in a certain 
sequence. What, then, is the principle upon which this 
sequence is based ? Why, for example, are the Sponges placed 
below the Corals; these below the Sea-urchins ; and these, again, 
below the Shell-fish ? Without entering into a discussion of 
the principles of zoological classification, which would here be 
out of place, it must be sufficient to say that the sequence in 
question is based upon the relative type of organisation of the, 
groups of animals classified. The Corals are placed above the 
Sponges upon the ground that, regarded as a whole, the plan 
or type of structure of a Coral is more complex than that of a 
Sponge. It is not in the slightest degree that the Sponge is in 
any respect less highly organised or less perfect, as a Sponge, 
than is the Coral as a Coral. Each is equally perfect in its 
own way ; but the structural pattern of the Coral is the highest, 
and therefore it occupies a higher place in the zoological scale. 
It is upon this principle, then, that the primary subdivisions 
of the animal kingdom (the so-called “sub-kingdoms”) are 
arranged in a certain order. Coming, again, to the minor 
subdivisions (classes, orders, &c.) of each sub-kingdom, we 
find a different but entirely analogous principle employed as a 
means of classification. The numerous animals belonging to 
any given sub-kingdom are formed upon the same fundamental 
plan of structure; but they nevertheless admit of being ar- 
ranged in a regular series of groups. All the Shell-fish, for 
example, are built upon a common plan, this plan representing 
the ideal Mollusc; but there are at the same time various 
groups of the Mollusca, and these groups admit of an arrange- 
ment in a given sequence. The principle adopted in this case 
is simply of the relative elaboration of the common type. The 
Oyster is built upon the same ground-plan as the Cuttle-fish; but 
this plan is carried out with much greater elaboration, and with 
many more complexities, in the latter than in the former : and 

2 A 
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in accordance with this, the Cephalopoda constitute a higher 
group than the Bivalve Shell-fish. As in the case of superiority 
of structural type, so in this case also, it is not in the least that 
the Oyster is an imperfed animal On the contrary, it is just 
as perfectly adapted by its organisation to fill its own sphere 
and to meet the exigencies of its own existence as is the 
Cuttle-fish ; but the latter lives a life which is, physiologically, 
higher than the former, and its organisation is correspondingly 
increased in complexity. 

This being understood, it may be repeated that, in the 
main, the succession of life upon the globe in point of time 
has corresponded with the relative order of succession of the 
great groups of animals in zoological rank ; and some of the 
more striking examples of this may be here alluded to. 
Amongst the Echinoderms^ for instance, the two orders gen- 
erally admitted to be the ‘Mowest'^n the zoological scale — 
namely, the Crinoids and the Cystoids — are likewise the oldest, 
both appearing in the Cambrian, the former slowly dying out 
as we approach the Recent period, and the latter disappearing 
wholly before the close of the Palaeozoic period. Amongst the 
Crustaceans^ the ancient groups of the Trilobites, Ostracodes, 
Phyllopods, Eurjrpterids, and Limuloids, some of which exist 
at the present day, are all ^*low*^ types; whereas the highly- 
organised Decapods do not make their appearance till near the 
close of the Palaeozoic epoch, and they do not become abun- 
dant till we reach Mesozoic times. Amongst the Mollusca, 
those Bivalves which possess breathing-tubes (the siphonate 
Bivalves) arc generally admitted to be higher than those which 
are destitute of these organs (the ‘‘asiphonate ” Bivalves) ; and 
the latter are especially characteristic of the Palaeozoic period, 
whilst the former abound in Mesozoic and Kainozoic forma- 
tions. Similarly, the Univalves with breathing-tubes and a 
corresponding notch in the mouth of the shell (“siphonosto- 
matous*' Univalves) are regarded as higher in the scale than 
the round-mouthed veget£5)le-eating Sea-snails, in which no 
respiratory siphons exist holostomatous ” Univalves); but 
the latter abound in the Fzlseowic rocks — whereas the former 
do not make their appearance till the Jurassic period, and 
their higher groups do not seem to have existed till the close 
of the Cretaceous. The Cephalopods^ again — ^the highest of all 
the groups of MoUusca— are represented in the Palaeozoic 
rocks exclusively by Tetrabranchiate forms, which constitute 
the lowest of the two orders of this class ; whereas the more 
highly specialised Dibranchiates do not make their appearance 
till the commencanent of the Mesozoic. The Palaeozoic 
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Tetrabranchiates, also, are of a much simpler type than the 
highly complex kmmonitidm of the Mesozoic. 

Similar facts are observable amongst the Vertebrate animals. 
The Fishes are the lowest class of Vertebrates, and they are 
the first to appear, their first certain occurrence being in the 
Upper Silurian \ whilst, even if the Lower Silurian and Upper 
Cambrian ‘‘ Conodonts ” were shown to be the teeth of Fishes, 
there would still remain the enormously long periods of the 
Laurentian and Lower Cambrian, during which there were In- 
vertebrates, but no Vertebrates. The Amphibians, the next 
class in zoological order, appears later than the Fishes, and 
is not represented till the Carboniferous; whilst its highest 
group (that of the Frogs and Toads) does not make its entrance 
upon the scene till Tertiary times are reached. The class of 
the Reptiles, again, the next in order, does not appear till 
the Permian, and therefore not till after Amphibians of very 
varied forms had been in existence for a protracted period. 
The Birds seem to be undoubtedly later than the Reptiles ; 
but, owing to the uncertainty as to the exact point of their first 
appe<arance, it cannot be positively asserted that they pre- 
ceded Mammals, as they should have done. Finally, the 
Mesozoic types of Mammals are mainly, if not exclusively, 
referable to the Marsupials, one of the lowest orders of the 
class ; whilst the higher orders of the Placental Quadrupeds 
are not with certainty known to have existed prior to the com- 
mencement of the Tertiary period. 

Facts of a very similar nature are offered by the succession 
of Plants upon the globe. Thus the vegetation of the Palaeo- 
zoic period consisted principally of the lowly-organised groups 
of the Cryptogamous or Flowerless plants. The Mesozoic 
formations, up to the Chalk, are especially characterised by the 
naked-seeded Flowering plants — the Conifers and the Cycads ; 
whilst the higher groups of the Angiospermous Exogens and 
Monocotyledons characterise the Upper Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary rocks. 

P'acts of the above nature — and they could be greatly multi- 
plied — seem to point clearly to the existence of some law of 
progression, though we certainly are not yet in a position to 
formulate this law, or to indicate the precise manner in which 
it has operated. Two considerations, also, must not be over- 
looked. In the first place, there are various groups, ^'some of 
them highly organised, which make their appearance at an ex- 
tremely ancient date, but which continue throughout geological 
time almost unchanged, and certainly unprogressive. Many of 
these persistent types are known-^such as various of the 
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Foraminifora, the Lingula^ the Nautili^ &c. ; and they indicate 
that under given conditions, at present unknown to us, it is 
possible for a life-form to subsist for an almost indefinite period 
without any important modification of its structure. In the 
second place, whilst the facts above mentioned point to some 
general law of progression of the great zoological groups, it 
cannot be asserted that the primeval types oj any given group 
are necessarily lower,” zoologically speaking, than their 
modern representatives. Nor does this seem to be at all 
necessary for the establishment of the law in question. It 
cannot be asserted, for example, that the 'Gatioid and Placoid 
Fishes of the Upper Silurian are in themselves less highly 
organised than their existing representatives ; nor can it even 
be asserted that the Ganoid and Placoid orders are low groups 
of the class Pisces, On the contrary, they are high groups ; 
but then it must be remembered that these are probably not 
really the first Fishes, and that if we meet with Fishes at some 
future time in the Lower Silurian or Cambrian, these may 
easily prove to be representatives of the lower orders of the 
class. This question cannot be further entered into here, as 
its discussion could be carried out to an almost unlimited 
length; but whilst there are facts pointing both ways, it 
appears that at present we are not justified in asserting that the 
earlier types of each group — so far as these are known to us, 
or really are without predecessors — are necessarily or invariably 
more ‘‘ degraded ” or ** embryonic ” in their structure than 
their more modem representatives. 

It remains to consider very briefly how far Palaeontology 
supports the doctrine of Evolution,” as it is called ; and this, 
too, is a question of almost infinite dimensions, which can but 
be glanced at here. Does Palaeontology teach us that the 
almost innumerable kinds of animals and plants which we 
know to have successively flourished upon the earth in past 
times were produced separately and wholly independently of 
each other, at successive periods? or does it point to the 
theory that a large number of these supposed distinct forms 
have been in reality produced by the slow modification of a 
comparatively small number of primitive types ? Upon the 
whole, it must be unhesitatingly replied that the evidence of 
Palaeontology is in favour of the view that the succession of 
life-forms upon the globe has been to a large extent regulated 
by some orderly and constantly-acting law of modification and 
evolution. Upon no other theory can we comprehend how 
the fauna of any given formation is more closely related to 
that of the formation next below in the series, and to that of 
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the formation next above, than to that of any other series of 
deposits. Upon no other view can we comprehend why the 
Post-Tertiary Mammals of South America should consist prin- 
cipally of Edentates, Llamas, Tapirs, Peccaries, Platyrhine 
Monkeys, and other forms now characterising this continent ; 
whilst those of Australia should be wholly referable to the 
order of Marsupials. On no other view can we explain the 
common occurrence of intermediate or ** transitional 
forms of life, filling in the gaps between groups now widely 
distinct. 

On the other hand, there are facts which point clearly to the 
existence of some law other than that of evolution, and pro- 
bably of a deeper and more far-reaching character. Upon no 
theory of evolution can we find a satisfactory explanation for 
the constant introduction throughout geological time of new 
forms of life, which do not appear to have been preceded by 
pre-existent allied types. The Graptolites and Trilobites have 
no known predecessors, and leave no known successors. The 
Insects appear suddenly in the Devonian, and the Arachnides 
and Myriapods in the Carboniferous, under well-differentiated 
and highly-specialised types. The Dibranchiate Cephalopods 
appear with equal apparent suddenness in the older Mesozoic 
deposits, and no known type of the Palaeozoic period can be 
pointed to as a possible ancestor. The Hippuritidm of the 
Cretaceous burst into a varied life to all appearance almost 
immediately after their first introduction into existence. The 
wonderful Dicotyledonous flora of the Upper Cretaceous 
period similarly surprises us without any prophetic annuncia- 
tion from the older Jurassic 

!Many other instances could be given ; but enough has been 
said to show that there is a good deal to be said on both sides, 
and that the problem is one environed with profound difficul- 
ties. One point only seems now to be universally conceded, 
and that is, that the record of life in past time is not interrupted 
by gaps other than those due to the necessary imperfections of 
the fossiliferous series, to the fact that many animals are in- 
capable of preservation in a fossil condition, or to other causes 
of a like nature. All those who are entitled to speak on this 
head are agreed that the introduction of new and the destruc- 
tion of old species have been slow and gradual processes, in no 
sense of the term “ catastrophistic^* Most are also willing to 
admit that Evolution ” has taken place in the past, to a 
greater or less extent, and that a greater or less number of so- 
called species of fossU animals are really tlie modified descend- 
ants of pre-existent forms. H&w this process of evolution has 
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been efiected, to what extent it has taken place, under what 
conditions and laws it has been carried out, and how far it 
may be regarded as merely auxiliary and supplemental to some 
deeper law of change and progress, are questions to which, in 
spite of the brilliant generalisations of Darwin, no satisfactory 
answer can as yet be given. In the successful solution of this 
problem — if soluble with the materials available to our hands 
— will lie the greatest triumph that Palaeontology can hope to 
attain ; and there is reason to think that, thanks to the guiding- 
clue afforded by the genius of the author of the ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ we are at least on the road to a sure, though it may 
be a far-distant, victory. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE CHIEF DIVISIONS 
OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

(Extinct groups are marked with an asterisk. Groups not represented 
at all as fossils are marked with two asterisks. ) 


INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 

Sub-kingdom I. — Protozoa. 

Animal simple or compound ; body composed of “sarcode,” not de- 
finitely segmented ; no nervous system ; and no digestive apparatus, beyond 
occasionally a mouth and gullet. 

Class I, Gregarinid.^** 

Class II. Rhizopoda. 

Order l. Monera.** 

II 2. Amcebea** 

II 3. Faraminifera. 

II 4. Radiolana (Polycystines, &c.) 

II 5. (Sponges). 

Class III. Infusoria.** 

Sub-kingdom II. — Ccelenterata. 

Animal simple or compound ; body-wall composed of two principal 
layers ; digestive canal freely communicating with the general cavity of the 
body ; no circulating organs, and no nervous system or a rudimentary one *, 
mouth surrounded by tentacles, arranged, like the internal organs, in a 
“radiate ” or star-like manner. 

Class I. Hydrozoa. 4^ 

Sub-class 1. Ilydroida (“Hydroid Zoophytes^'). Ex, Fresh- 
water Polypes,** Pipe - corallines {Ti*bularia)t Sea -Firs 
{Sertuhriu), 

SuMass 2. SipJtmaphora^ (“Oceanic Jfydrozoa*^), Ex, 
Portuguese Man-of-war {Physalia), 
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Suh*dass 3. piscophora (** Jelly-fishes Only known as fossils 
by impressions of their stranded carcasses. 

Sub^class 4. Lucemarida (“Sea-blubbers'^), Also only known 
as fossils by impressions left in fine-grained strata. 

Subclass 5. Graptolitida* (“ Graptolites”). 

Class II. Actinozoa. 

Order i. Zoantharia, Ex. Sea * anemones ** {Actinidee)y Star- 
corals {As^mdo’). 

Order 2. Alcy>onaHa. Ex. Sea-pens {Pmnatula)^ Oi^an-pipe 
Coral (Tubipora)y Red Coral (Corallium). 

Order 3. Ru^sa (“Rugose Corals^’). 

II 4. Ctenophora.*^ Ex. Venus’s Girdle 

Sub-kingdom III.— Annuloida. 

Animals in which the digestive canal is completely shut off from the 
cavity of the body ; a distinct nervous system ; a system of branched 
“water-vessels,” which usually communicate with the exterior. Body of 
the adult often “radiate,” and never composed of a succession of definite 
rings. 

Class I. Echinodermata. 

Order i. Crinoidea (“Sea-lilies”). Ex, Feather-star (Conm^ 
itila)y Stone-lily {Encrinus*). 

Order 2. Blastoidea* (“ Pentremites ”). 

H 3. * (“Globe-lilies”). 

II 4. (“ Brittle-stars”)* Ex. Sand-stars 

ura)y Brittle-stars {Opkiecoma). 

Order ., 4 (“ Star-fishes”). Ex. Cross-fish (6VAf/^r), 
Sun-star {Soiaster). 

Order 6, Echinoidea (“Sea-urchins”). Ex. Sea-eggs {Echinus\ 
Heart-urchins {Spatangus). 

Order 7. Holothuroidea (“ Sea -cucumbers ”). Ex, Trepangs 
{Hohthuria), 

Class II. Scolecida** (Intestinal Worms, Wheel Animalcules, &c.) 
Sub-kingdom’ IV.— Annulosa. 

Animal composed of numerous definite segments placed one behind the 
other ; nervous system forming a knotted cord placed along the lower 
(ventral) surface of the body. 

Divisim A. Anarthropoda, No jointed limbs. 

Class I. Gephyrea** (“Spoon-worms”). 

Class II. Annelida (“Ringed- womrs”). Leeches** 

Earthworms** (Oli^ochceta)^ Tube-W’orms ( 7 ubicala)y Sea -worms 
and Sea-centipedes {ErranHa). 

Class IIL CHjETOGNATha ** (“ Arrow- w'orms”). 

Eivisum B, Arthropoda er Ariiculata. Limbs jointed to the body. 

Class L Crustacea (“Crustaceans”). Ex, Barnacles and Acom^ 
shells {Cirripedki^y Water -fleas {Ostraeodd^y Brine • shrimps and 
Fairy-shrimps {EhylhpQda\ Trilobites* {TnlobUa)y King-crabs 
and Eurypterids^ {Mcrestonmta), Wood-lice and Slaters {/sop0da)y 
Sand-koppers {Ampkipoda), Lobsters, Shrimps, Hermit-crabs, and 
Crabs 
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ChA&s 11. A&ACKNIDA. £x. Mites (Acarina), Scorpions 
Spiders (Aranada), 

Cr^ss III. Myriapoda. Ex. Centipedes (CMOjfroda), Millipedes and 
Gallev'^orms {ChUognatha). 

Class IV. Insecta Insects*’). Ex. ’Fiel&AiViqs {Ilemiplera) \ Crick- 
ets, Grasshoppers, &c. (Orihoptera) ; Dragon-flies and May-flies 
{J^mroptera) ; Gnats and House-flies {JDiptcra) ; Butterflies and 
Moths {Lepidopteta) ; Bees, Wasps, and Ants {liymtwptera ) ; 
Beetles {Cokoptera). 

^ Sub kingdom V. — Mollusca. 

Animal soft-bodied, generally with a hard covering or shell ; no dis- 
tinct se^entation of the body ; nervous system of scattered masses. 

Class I. Polyzoa (“Sea-Mosses”). Ex. Sea-mats {Flustra)^ Lace* 
corals {Fenestdlidiz'^). * 

Class II, Tunicata** (“ Tunicaries”). Ex. Sea-squirts 

Class III. Brachiopoda (“Lamp-shells”). Ex. Goose-bill Lamp- 
shell [Lingula). 

Class IV. Lamellibranchiata (“Bivalves”). Ex. Oyster (pstrea\ 
Mussel [Mytilus)^ Scallop [Pecteti)^ Cockle [Cardium). 

Class V. Gasteropoda (“Univalves”). Ex. Whelks [Bucdnunt)^ 
Limpets [Patella)^ Sea-.slugs** (Doris), Land-snails (Helix). 

Class VI. Pteropoda (“Winged Snails”). Ex, Hyalea, Cleodora. 

Class VII. Cephalopoda (“Cuttle-fishes”). Ex. Calamary (Loli^), 
Poulpe (Octopus), Paper Nautilus (Argonauta), Pearly Nautilus 
(Nautilus), Belemnites,* Orthoceratites, * Ammonites.* 


VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 

Sub-kingdom VI.— Vertebrata. 

Body composed of definite segments arranged longitudinally one behind 
the otner ; main masses of the nervous system placed dorsally ; a back- 
bone or “ vertebral column ” in the majority. 

Class L Pisces (“ Fishes”), Ex. (Ampkioxus) ] Lampreys 

and Hag- fishes (MarsipobrancMi**) ; Herring, Salmon, Perch, &c. 
(Teleostei or “ Bony Fishes’*) ; Gar-pike, Sturgeon, &:c. (Ganoidei)] 
Sharks, Dog-fishes, Rays, &c. (ElastnobrancMi or “Placoids”). 
Class II. Amphibia (“Amphibians**), Ex. Labyrinthodoniia,'^ Cae- 
cilians,** Newts and Salamanders (Urodda), Frogs and Toads 
(Anourd). 

Class III. ReptiLia (“Reptiles”). Ex. Deinosauria* Pierosauria* 
Anomodontia* Plesiosaurs (Sauropterygui *), Ichthyosaurs (Ichtky^ 
opterygia*), Tortoises and Turtles (Chelonid), Snakes (Ophidia), 
Lizards (Laceriilia), Crocodiles (Crocodilia). 

Class IV. Aves (“Birds*’). Ex. Toothed Birds (Odontomithes*) \ 
Lizard-tailed Birds (Archceopteryx*)*, Ducks, Geese, Gulls, &c. 
{NatatoreN, Storks, Herons, Snipes, Plovers, &c. (Qt^llatores) i 
Ostrich, Emeu, Cassowa_i 7 , Dinomis,* ^Epiomis,* &c. (Cursores ) ; 
Fowls, Game Birds, and Doves (Easores) ; Cuckoos, Woodpedcers, 
Parrots, &c. (Scansores)i Crows, Starlbgs, Finches, Humming- 
birds, Swallows, &c. (Insessores) ; Owls, Hawks, Eagle^ A^’ultures 
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Class V. Mammalia (** Quadrupeds”). £x» Duck-mole and Spiny 
Ant-cat^r (Monatremata*^) ; Kangaroos, Phalangers, Opossums, 
Tasmanian Devil, &c. {Marsupialia) ; Sloths, Ant-eaters, Arma- 
dillos {Edentata) ; Manatees and Dugongs {Sirenia) ; Whales, 
Dolphins, Porpoises (Cetacea) ; Rhinocer<^, Tapir, Horses, Hip- 
popotamus, Pigs, Camels and Llamas, Giraffes, Deer, Antelop^, 
Sheep, Goats, Oxen (Ungulata) ; Hyrax (ffyracoidea**) ; Ele- 
phants, Mastodon,^ Deinotherium* (Prohosciaed) \ Seals, Walrus, 
Bears, Dogs, Wolves, Cats, Lions, Tigers, &c. (Camwora ) ; 
Hares, Rabbits, Porcupines, Beavers, Rats, Mice, Lemmings, 
Squirrels, Marmots, &c. (Rodentia) ; Bats {Cheirop^ffi^ ; Moles, 
Shrew-mice, Hedgehogs (Insectivora) ; Lemurs, Spid?- monkeys, 
Macaques, Baboons, Apes (Quadrttmana) ; Man (Bimana). 
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Abdomen (Lat* abdo^ I conceal). The posterior cavity of ^he body, contain- 
ing the intestines and others of the viscera. In many Invertebrates there 
is no separation of the body-cavitjr into thorax and abdomen, and it is only 
in the higher Awnulosa that a distinct abdomen can be said to exist. 

Aberrant (Lat. aherro, I wander away). Departing from the re^lar type. 

Abnormal (Lat. ab^ from j nomuij a rule). Irregular ; deviating from the 
ordinary standard. 

Aorodus /Gr. ab'ca, high ; odoits, tooth). A genus of the Cestraciont fishes, 
so callea from the elevated teeth. 

Aorogens (Gr. akros, high ; gennao^ I produce). Plants which increase in 
height by additions made to the summit of the stem by the union of the 
bases of the leaves. 

Acrotreta (Gr. akros, high ; irStoa^ pierced). A genus of Bracliiopods, so 
called from the presence of a foramen at the summit of the shell. 

Actinocrinus (Gr. Miny a ray ; kriTton, a lily). A genus of CMnoids. 

Actinozoa (Gr. aktiUf a ray ; and an animal). Tliat division of the 
CmlerUerata of which the Sea-anemones m^ be taken as the type. 

.^Eqlina (jEglSf a sea-nymph), A genus of Trilobites. 

.^PIORNIS (Gr. aipiiSy huge; oifiis, bird). A genus of gigantic Cursorial 
birds. 

Agnosttjs (Gr. a, not ; gi^sko, I know). A genus of Trilobites. 

Alces (Lat. aZces, elk). The European Elk or Moose. 

Albcto (the proper name of one of the Furies). A genus of Potyzoa. 

Albthopteris {Or. alitliSs, true ; pterts, fern). A genus of Ferns. 

Algjb (Lat. alga, a marine plant). The order of plants comprising the Sea- 
weeds and many fresh-water plants. 

Alveolus (Lat. alvus, belly). Applied to the sockets of the teeth. 

Amblypterub (Gr. amblua, blunt ; pteron, fin). An order of Ganoid Fishes. 

Ambonychia (Gr. anibbUy a boss ; miuXy claw). A genus of Palseozoic Bi- 
valves. 

Ambulacra (Lat. amhidacrum^ a place for walking). The perforated spaces 
or “ avenues ” through which ore protruded the tube-feet, by means of which 
locomotion is effected in the Echinodermata. 

Ammonitid.®. a family of Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods, so called ft’om the 
resemblance of the shell of the type-genus, Aminmitea, to the horns of the 
Egyptian God, Jupiter-Ammon. 

Amorphozoa (Gr. a, without ; morphsy shajie ; zobny animal). A pame some- 
times used to designate the Sponges. * 

Amphibu (Gr. amphiy both ; otos, life). The Frogs, Newts, and the like, 
which have gills when young, but can always breathe aiir directly when 
adult. 

Amphioyon (Gr. both-implying doubt; kmdn, dog), An extinct 

genus of Carnivora. ' 
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Amphilestbs (Or* both ; a thief)* A genus of Jurassic Mani- 

tnals, 

AMPHiBPOuau (Gt. amphi, both; tpoggoa^ sponge). A genus of Silurian 
sponges. 

AacPHlSTSQiNA (Or. am^i, both ; roof). A genus of Foramin^era. 

AMPEXTHSBltJH (Gr. amphi, both ; t^ion, beast). A genus of Jurassic Mam- 
mals. 

Amphjtragulus (Gr. arnpU^ both ; dim. of tmgoa, goat). An extinct genus 
related to the living Muskwieer. 

Amplexus (Lat. an embrace). A genus of Rugose Corals. 

Amptx (Gr. ampuXf a wreath or wheel). A genus of Trilobites. 

Anarthbopoda (Gr. without ; arthros, a joint ; pous, foot). That division 
of Amidose animals in which there are no articulated appendages. 

Anohithbridm (Gr. agchi^ near ; thPrionf beast). An extinct genus of Mammals. 

Anctloceras (Gr. aghiUoa^ crooked ; cercut, horn). A genus of Amnumitidia. 

Anotlotherium (Gr. aghUmf crooked ; thirion, beast). An extinct genus of 
Edentate Mammals. 

Aitdrias (Gr. andrias, image of man). An extinct genus of tailed Amphi- 
bians. 

Anoiosperks (Gr. angeiouj a vessel ; ^ema, seed). Plants which have their 
seeds enclosed in a seed-vessel. 

Anneuda (a Gallicised form of Annidaia). The Ringed Worms, which form 
one of the divisions of the Anarthropoda. 

Ankularia (Lat. mmUttSf a ring). A genus of Palteozoic plants, with leaves 
in whorls. 

Annulosa (Lat annulus). ’Phe sub-kingdom comprising the Amrthropoda 
and the Arthropoda or Ariiculataf in ail of which the body is more or less 
evidently comj^ed of a succession of rings. 

Anomodontia (Gr. anoinot, irregular; odouSf tooth). An extinct order of 
Reptiles, often called Dicynodontia. 

Anomura (Gr. anmnoa, irregular ; oura, tail). A tribe of Decapod Crustacea, 
of which the Hermit-crab is the type. 

ANOPLOTHERiDiE (Gf. anoplos, unarmed ; ther, beast). A family of Tertiary 
Ungulates. 

Aroura (Gr, a, without ; oma, tail). The order of Amphibia comprising the 
Progs and Toads, in which tbe adult is destitute of a tail. Often called 
Batrachia. 

ARTBNifiE (Lat. antenna, a yard-arm). The jointed horns or feelers possessed 
by the majority of the Articulata. 

Antkrnules (dim. of Aniennce). Applied to the smaller pair of antennro in 
the Crustacea. 

Anthbacosaurits (Gr. anthrax, oofd ; saura, lizard). A genus of Labyrintho- 
dont Amphibians. 

AEfTHRAPALiEMON (Gr. anUirox, coal ; palaimdn, a prawn — originally a proper 
name). A genus of long-tailed Crustaceans from the Coal-measures. 

Aktlbbs. Properly the branches of the horns of the Deer tribe {Cervidcc), but 
generally applied to the entire horns. 

AKOOBIRid.® (Gr. c^on, a pear ; krinon, lily). A family of Crinoids— the 
** Pear-encrinftes.*^ 

Aftbrtx (Gr. a, without ; pterux, a wing). A wingless bird of New Zealand, 
belonging to tbe order Oursores, 

Aqctkotjs (Lat. aqm, water). Formed in or by water. 

Abachkioa (Gr. armme, a spider). A class of the Articulata, comprising 
Spiders, Scorpions, and allied animals. 

Arbobebceht. Branched like a tree. 

Archjboozdaris (Gr. areham, anci^t ; Lat. cidaris, a diadem). A Palaeo- 
zoic genus of Sea-urcbins, related to the existing Cida/ris. 

AacHjaocTATHtJs (Gr. archaiot, ancient j huatkos, cup). A genus of Palaeozoic 
fossils allied to the SpongM. 

Abceboftertx (Gr, areham, ancient ; pterm. a wing). Hie singular fossil 
bird which alone constitutes the order of the Saururm. 
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Arctooyon (Or. afctoi^ bear ; kmn, dog). An extinct genus of Carnivora. 

AKenackous. Sandy, or composed of grains of sand. 

Arrniooutes (Lat. arena, sand ; coZo, 1 inbabit). A genus founded on bur- 
rows supposed to be formed by worms resembling the living Lobworms 
{Arenicola), 

Aiiticulata {Lat. artiGultui, a ioint). A division of the animal kingdom, com- 
prising Insects, Centipedes, Spiders, and Crustaceans, characterised by the 
possession of jointed bodies or jointed limbs. The term Arih/ropoda is now 
more usually employed. 

Artiodactyla (Gr. artios, even ; daktulosy a finger or toe). A division of the 
hoofed quadrupeds {Ungtdata) in which each foot has an even number of 
toes (two or four). 

Asaphus (Gt. amphSs, obscure). A genus of Trilobites. 

Ascoceras (Gr. aakos, a leather bottle ; Jcerm, horn). A genus of Tetrabran- 
chiate Cephalgpods. 

Asn^HONATE. Not possessing a respirator}^ tube or siphon. (Applied to a 
division of the La'tnellibranchiate Molluscs.) 

Asteroid (Gr. aster, a star; and eidos, form). Star-shaped, or possessing 
radiating lobes or rays like a star-fish. 

Asteroidea. An order of Echinodermata, comprising the Star-fishes, charac- 
terised by their rayed form. 

Asterophyllites (Gr. aster, a star ; phuZlon, leaf). A genus of Palaeozoic 
plants, with leaves in whorls. 

Astha:id.e (Gr. Astrcea, a proper name). The family of the Star-corals. 

AsTytosPONcuA (Gr, a, without ; stulos, a column ; spoggos, a sponge). A 
genus of Silurian Sponges. 

Athyris (Gr. a, without ; th/ura, door). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Atrypa (Gr. a, without ; tmpa, a hole). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Aves (Lat. avis, a bird). The class of the Birds. 

Avioula (Lat. a little tod). The genus of Bivalve Molluscs comprising the 
Pearl-oysters, 

Axophtllum (Gr. axon, a pivot; pikvXlon, a leaf), A genus -of Rugose 
Corals. 

Azoic (Gr. a, without ; «oS, life). Destitute of traces of living beings, 

Baculites (Lat. hacntum, a staflF). A genus o-f the Ammonitida. 

Bal^na (Lat. a whale). The genus of the Whalebone Whales. 

Balanidje (Gr. halanos, an acorn), A family of sessile Cirripedes, commonly 
called Acorn-shells,’* 

Batrachia (Gr. hatrachos, a frog). Often loosely applied to any of the Am- 
phibia, but sometimes restricted to the Amphibians as a class, or to the 
single order of the ATWura, 

BELEMNiTiDiK (Gr. hclevinon, a dart). An extinct ^up of Dibi-anchiate Ceph- 
alopoda, comprising the Belemnites and their allies. 

Belemnoteuthis (Gr. helemnimx, a dart ; teuthis, a cuttle-fish). A genus allied 
to the Belemnites proi>er. 

Belinurus (Gr. helos, a dart ; oura, tail). A genus of fossil King-crabs. ^ 

BfiLTiEROPHON (Gr. proper name). A genus of oceanic Univalves {Ueteropoda), 

Beeotedthis (Gr. helos, a dart ; tevtkis, a cuttle-fish). An extinct genus of 
Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 

Bkyriohia (named after Prof. Beyrich). A genus of Ostracode Crustaceans. 

Bilateral. Having two symmetrical sides. 

Bimana (Lat. his, twice ; manus, a hand). The order of Mammalia compris- 
ing man alone. 

Bipedal (Lat. his, twice ; pes, foot). Walking upon two legs. 

Bivalve (Lat. his, twice ; mhos, folding-doors). Composed of tWP plates or 
vah'es ; applied to the shell of the Lahnell^anehiata and Brachiopoda, and 
to the carapace of Certain Vrustctcea, 

Blastoidka (Gr. blastos, a bud ; and eidos, form). An extinct order of Scki^ 
nodemmta, often called Pmtremites, 

Brachiopoda (Gr. hracliion, an arm ; pous, the foot). A class of the MeUus- 
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coida^ often called luamp-shelJe,” cbaraoterieed by possessii^ two fleshy 
arms contmued from the sides of lie mouth. 

Brachyttka (Gr. bmchut^ short ; omu. tail). A tribe of the Decapod Cnwto- 
ceam with short tails (i.e., the Crabs). 

Bradtpodioab (Gr. Iradus^ slow ; podeSf feet). The family of Edmtteta com* 
prising the Sloths. 

Brakchia (Gr. hragchia, the gill of a flsh). A respiratory organ adapted to 
breathe air dissolved in water. 

Branchiate. Possessing gills or branchiee. 

Bbonteus (Gr. hrcmUi thunder— an epithet of Jupiter the Thunderer). A 
genus of Trilobites. 

Bbontotherittm (Gr. hronU ^ thunder ; thSrlon beast). An extinct genus of 
Ungulate Quadrupeds. 

Brontozoum (Gr. bronti^ thunder ; zobny animal). A genus founded on the 
largest footprints of the Triassic Sandstones of Connecticut. 

Buccinhm (Lat. bucdhiumy a trumpet). The genus of Univalves comprising 
the Whelks. 

Cainozoic 

Calamites (Lat. calamus y a reed). Extinct plants with reed-like stems, be- 
lieved to be mgautic representatives of tbe Equisdacm. 

Calcareous (Eat. cafa?, lime). Composed of carbonate of lime. 

Calice. The little cup in which the pol3rpe of a coralligenous Zoophyte (Xc- 
thwzo&n) is contained. 

Caltmenb (Gr. kalumMy concealed). A genus of Trilobites. 

Calyx (Lat. a cup). Applied to the cup-shaped body of a Ci'inoid {Echinth 
dermata). 

Camarophobia (Gr. homaray a chamber ; pheroy I carry). A genus of Bu^bio- 
pods. 

Camelopardalidjs (Lat. camduSy a camel ; pardalis, a panther). The family 
of the Giraffes. 

Canine (Lat. canisy a dog). The eye-tooth of Mammals, or the tooth which 
is placed at or close to the proBmaxillary suture in the upper jaw, and the 
corresponding tooth in the lower jaw. 

Carapace. A protective shield. Applied to the upper shell of Crabs, Lobsters, 
and many other Crustacea. Also the upper half of the immovable case in 
which the body of a Chelonian is protect^. 

Cabchabodon (w. karvhuros. rough ; odousy tooth). A genus of Sharks. 

Cardiocabpon (Gr. kardiay the heart ; karposy fruit). A genus of fossil fruit 
from the Coal-measures. 

CaRDIUM (Gr. karduiy the heart). The genus of Bivalve Molluscs comprising 
the Cockles. Cardinia, Cardiolay and Cardita have the same derivation. 

Carntvora (Lat. caro, flesh ; voro, I devour). An order of the Mammalia. 
Tlie Bea^s of Prey.” 

Carnivorous (Lat. caroy flesh ; voroy I devour). Feeding upon flesh. 

43artocaris (Gr. karuOy a nut ; karis, n shrimp). A genus of Phyllopod Crus- 
taceans. 

Cartocrinus (Gr. karmy a nut ; krimmy a lily). A genus of Cystideans. 

Caudal (Lat. cauday the tail). Belonging to the tail. 

Cavicoenia (Lat. camiSy hollow; comw, a horn). The hollow-homed” 
Ruminants, in which the horn consists of a central bony “ hom-oore ” sur- 
rounded by a homy sheath. 

Centrum (Gr. kentHm, the point round which a circle is described by a pair 
of compasses). The central portion or ** body ” of a vertebra. 

Cefhalaspidje (Gr. bead ; aspisy shield). A family of fossil Ashes. 

Crphalio (Gr. ^pfuUsy hea4)* Belonging to the head. 

Cephalopoda (Gr, kephak; loidpodesy feet). A class of the MoUimay com- 
prising the Outtle-nshes and their allies, m which there is a series of arms 
ranged round the head. 

Ceratiocabis (Gr. k ^ ras , a horn ; kariSy a shrimp), A genus of Phyllopod 
Crustaceans. 
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Oeeatites (Or. ketm, a honi). A genus of ATrmmitidoe. 

CsEATOBtis (Or. kefras, a horn ; odouSf tooth). A genua of Dipnoous fishes. 

OEBViOAli (I^t. c&rmXf the neck). Connected with or belonging to the region 
of the neck. 

Cervidjb (lAt. cwMS, a stag). The family of the Deer. 

CEaTR^HOEi (Gr, kestra, a weapon ; phero, I carry). The group of the Oes- 
traciont Fishes,” represented at the present day by the Port-Jockson Shark ; 
so called from their defensive spines. 

Cetacea (Gr. a whale). The order of Mammals comprising the Whales 
and the Dolphins. 

Cetiosaiteus (Gr. whale ; smm^ lizard). A genus of Deinosaurian 

EeptUes. 

Cheibopteea (Gr. cheir^ hand ; pteron^ wing). The Mammalian order of the 
fiats. 

Cheieotherium (Gr. cheir, hand ; tlLSriony beast). The generic name applied 
originally to the hand-shaped footprints of Labyrinthodonts. 

Chkirurus (Gr. cheir, hana ; owra, tail). A genus of Trilobites. 

Chelonia (Gr. chdonS, a tortoise). The Reptilian order of the Tortoises and 
Turtles. 

Chonetes (Gr. chOn^ or ckdani^ a chamber or box). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Gidaris (Lat. a diadem). A genus of Sea-urchins. 

Cladodxjs (Gr. Idados^ branch ; odous, tooth). A genus of Fishes. 

Clathropora (Lat. clathrij a iiellis ; pomSj a pore). A genus of Lace-corals 
{Polyzoa). 

Clisiophyllum (Gr. klidon^ a hiit ; phullmy leaf). A genus of Rugose Corals. 

Clymenia ( Clummtj a proper name). A genus of Tetrabranchiate Ce^alopods. 

CoccosTEUS (Gr. kokkm^ berry ; osteon. Done). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 

CocHLiODUS (Or. kochhm, a snail-shell ; odous, tooth). A genus of Cestra- 
ciont Fishes. 

CcELENTERATA (Gr. koilos, lioUow ; mUron, the bowel). The sub-kingdom 
which comprises the Hydrozoa and Aciinozoa, Proposed by Frey and 
Leuckhart m place of the old term Madiata, which included other animals 
as well. 

C0LK9PTERA (Gr. koleosy a sheath ; pteron, wing). The order of Insects 
(Beetles) in which the anteiior pair of wings are hardened, and sei-ve as pro- 
tective cases for the posterior pair of membranous wings. 

COLOSSOCHKLYS (Gr. kolostos, a gigantic statue ; clielus, a tortoise). A huge 
extinct Iiand-tortoise. 

ComaTula (Gr. koma, the hair). The Feather-star, so called in allusion to its 
tress-like arms. 

Condyle (Gr. kondtUos, a knuckle). The surface by which one bone articulates 
with another. Applied esj>ecially to the articular surface or surfaces liy 
which the skull articulates with the vertebral column. 

Conifer J i (Lat. conns, a cone ; fero, I carry). The order of the Firs, Pinea, 
and their allies, in which the fruit is generally a ** cone ” or fir-apple.'* , 

CoNULABiA (Lat. conulm, a little cone). An extinct genus of Pteropods. 

C0PROLITK8 (Gf. kopros^ dung ; Ut?bos, stone). Properly applied to the fossil- 
ised excrements of animals ; but often employed to designate phosphatic con- 
cretions which are not of this nature. 

CORALLITE. The oorallum secreted by an ActtTiozoOn which consists of a single 
polype ; or the portion of a composite oorallum which belongs to, and is 
secreted by, an individual polype. 

CORALLUM (iPOTU the Latin for Ited Coral). The bard structures deposited in, 
or by, the tissues of an ActinozoOn — commonly called a coral.” 

Coriaceous (Lat. corium, hide). Leathery, 

CORYPHODON (Gr, korus, helmet; odoiis, tooth). An extinct gemws of Mam- 
mals, allied to the Tapirs. 

Cranium (Gt, kranion, the skull). The bony or cartilaginoufj case in which 
the brain is contained, 

Cretaceous (Lat. creia, chalk). The formation which in Europe Contains 
white chalk as one of its most conspicuous members. 
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CRiKomEA (Gr. hrinm, a lily ; eidos^ form). An order of ]^chim(hnmtay 
comprking forms which are usually stalkil, and sometimes resemble lilies 
in shape. 

Crioceras (Gr. krios^ a ram ; a horn). A genus of AmminUidce, 

Crocodilia (Gr. krokodeiioty a crocodile). An oraer of Reptiles. 

Ceo&SOPTERYQIDjk (Gr. krossotos, a fringe ; pimix^ a fin). A sub-order of 
Ganoids in which the paired fins possess a central lobe. 

Crustacea (Lat. crunia^ a crust). A class of Articulate animals, comprising 
Crabs, Lobsters, &q,, characterised by the possession of a hard shell or 
cnist, which they cast periodically. 

Cryptogams (Or. kruptos^ concealed ; gmnos^ marriage). A division of plants 
in which the organs of reproduction are obscure and there are no true 
flowers. 

CTENAOANTHua (Gr. kteii^ a comb ; akanUha^ a thorn). A genus of fossil fishes, 
named from its fin-spines. 

Ctenoid (Gr. ktek^ a comb ; eidosy form). Applied to those scales of fishes 
the hinder margins of which are fringed with spines or comb-like projections. 

CuRSOBEs (Lat. curroy I ran). An order of Avesy comprising birds destitute 
of the power of flight, but formed for miming vigorously {e.g., the Ostrich 
and Emeu). 

Cuspidate. Furnished with small pointed eminences or “ cusps.” 

Cyathocbinus (Gr, kiuithosy a cup ; ktinmiy a lily). A genus of Crinoids. 

Cyathophyllum (Gr. hmt^y a cup; phulloiiy a leaf). A genus of Rugose 
Corals. 

Cycloid (Gr. kukloSy a circle ; eidoSy form). Applied to those scales of fishes 
which have a regularly circular or ellipticdl outline with an even margin. 

Cyclophthalmus (Gr. kukloSy a circle ; ophihalTnoSy eye). A genus of fossil 
Scorpions, 

Cyclostomi (Gr. hMoSy and sto7m, month). Sometimes used to designate the 
Hag-fishes and Lampreys, forming the order Mar,npobranckn, 

Cyprjea (a name of Venus). The genus of Univalve Molluscs comprising the 
Cowries. 

Cyrt(k:eba8 (Gr. kurtoSy crooked ; kerasy bom). A genus of Tetrabranohiate 
Cephalopods. 

Cystiphyllum (Gr. kustuy a bladder ; phullon, a leaf). A genus of Rugose 
Corals. 

Cystoidea (Gr. kudky a bladder ; Mo9y form). The Globe-crinoidfi/' au 
extinct order of Eckim^odenmta, 

BaDOXYLON (Gr. dadioiiy a torch ; xulmiy wood). An extinct genus of Con^ 
iferous trees. 

Decapoda (Gr. dehciy ten ; podesy feet). The division of Cru^acea whicli have 
ten feet ; also the family of (juttle-fislies, in which there are ten arms or 
cephalic processc.^. 

Deciduous (Lat. decido, I fall ofl). Applied to parts which fall ofiF or are shed 
dunng the life of the animal. 

Deinosauria (Gr. deinoty terrible ; sawm, lizard). An extinct order of Rep- 
tiles, 

Deinotherium (Gr. deinoSy terrible j thSrioviy beast). An extinct genu.s of 
Proboscidean Mammals. 

Dendbograi^tus (Gr. dendrorty tree ; graphOy I write). A genus of Orapto- 
Htes. 

Desmidijb. Minute fresh-water plants, of a green colour, without a siliceous 
epidermis. 

Diatomacej; (Gr. dmtmnOy I sever). An order of minute plants which are 
provided with siliceous envelopes, 

Dibranchiata (Gr. disy twice ; hraqckiay mil). The order of Cephat&poda 
(comprising the Cuttle-fishes, &c.) in whi<m only two gills are present. 

Diceras (Gr. dU, twice ; keraSy hom). An extinct genus of Bivalve Molluscs. 

Dictyonema (Gr. diktuony a net ; mmay thread). An extinct genus of Poly^ 
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Dictnobontia (Gr. twice ; hurny dog ; odciLiy tooth). An extinct order of 
Keptile«. 

Didymograptus (Gr. didmnosy twin ; graphoy I write). A genus of Graptolites. 

Bimorphodon (Gr. disy twice; rtwrpMy shape; odmiSy tooth). A genus of 
Pterosaurian Reptiles. 

Diniohthys (Gr. d&inos, terrible ; icHhuSy fish). An extinct genus of Fishes 

Dinoceras (Gr. deinosy terrible ; kerasy horn). An extinct genus of Mammals. 

Dinophis (Gr. deinosy terrible ; aphuy snake). An extinct genus of Snakes. 

Binoenis (Gr. deimsy terrible ; omi$y bird). An extinct genus of Birds. 

Biplograptus (Gr. diplos, double ; graphoy I write). A genus of Graptolites. 

Dipnoi (Gr. diSy t\nce ; pnn^y breath). An order of Fishes, comprising the 
Mud-tishes, so called in allusion to their double mode of respiration. 

Biprotodon (Gr. dU, twice ; protoSy first; ockjusy tooth). A genus of extinct 
Marsupials. 

Biptera (Gr. diSy twice ; pterony wing). An order of Insects characterised 
by the possession of two wings. 

Biscoid (Gr. diskosy a quoit; eidoSy form). Shaped like a round plate or 
quoit. 

Bolomite (named after M. Bolomieu). Magnesian linjestone. 

Boksal (Lat. dormm, the back). Connected with or placed upon the back. 

Bromatherium (Gr. droinaioSy nimble ; tJvSriony beast). A genus of Triassic 
Mammals. 

Bbyopithecus (Gr. dnuty an oak ; pithekoSy an ape). An extinct genus of 
Monkeys. 

Echinqdermata (Gr. echinos ; and deA'rmy skin). A class of animals com- 
prising the Sea-urchins, Star-fishes, and others, most of which have spiny 
skins. 

Echinoidea (Gr. PA'hinos ; and eidoSy form). An order of Echinodennatay com- 
prising the Sea-urcliins. 

Edentata (Lat, e, without ; dmSy tooth). An order of Mammalia often called 

Edentulous. Toothless, without any dental apparatus. Applied to the 
mouth of any animal, or to the hinge of the Bivalve Molluscs. 

ElasMOSRancHII (Gr. elasTna, a jdate ; bragchia, gill). An order of Fishes, 
Ihcluding the Sharks and Rays. 

Enaliosauria (Gr. ermlioSj marine ; sauray lizard). Sometimes employed as 
a common term to designate the extinct Reptilian orders of the Ichtkyomuria 
and Plesiosaurm. 

Eocene (Gr. eo.y, tlawn ; kainos, new or recent). The lowest division of the 
Teiriary rocks, in which species of existing shells are to a small extent 
represented. 

Eophyton (Gr. eo.s, dawn ; phutony a plant). A genus of Cambrian fossils, 
supposed to be of a vegetable natiu-e. 

Eozoon (Gr. eosy dawn ; animal). A genus of chambered calcareous or- 
ganisms found in the Laurentian and Huronian fonnations. 

Equilateral (Lat. wqiiuSy equal ; latiiSy side). Having its sides equal. Usu- 
ally applied to the shells of the Brachwpoda, When applied to the spiral 
shells of the ForamiwiJ'eray it means that all the convolutions of the shell lie 
in the same plane. 

Equisetaoe.® (Lat, equusy horse ; seta, bristle). A group of Cryptogamous 
plants, commonly known as “ Horse-tailR.” 

Equivalvb (Lat. osqwitSy equal ; valwi, folding-doors). Applied to shells which 
are composed of two equal pieces or valves. 

Errantia (Lat. erroy I wander). An order of Anneliday often called Nereideay 
distinguished by their peat locomotive powers. '' 

EuomRhalus (Gr. euy well ; ompJuxloSy navel). An extinct genus of Univalve 
Molluscs. 

Euryrtebida (Gr. mrusy broad ; pterony wing). An extinct sub-order of C-nis- 
iaoea, 

Exogtra (Gr. exoy outside ; gwroSy circle). An extinct genus of Oysters. 

2 B 
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Fauna (Lat. Fauni, th« mral deities of the Komansh The general assemblage 
of the animals of any region or district. 

FavosItes {Lat. /aims, a honeycomb). A genus of Tabulate Corals. 

FENESTBUiiniE (Lat. fenestella^ a little window). The “ Lace-corals,” a group 
of Palaeozoic Poiyzoans. 

FudCBS (Lat fiOXy a fern). The order of Cryptogamic plants comprising the 
Ferns. 

FibiFORM (Lat. a thread ; forma, shape). Thread-shaped, 

Flora (Lat. Flhiu, the goddess of flowers). The general assemblage of the 
plants of any region or district. 

Forakinifrra (Lat. foramen, an aperture ; fero, I carry). An order of Pro- 
tozoa, usually characterised by the possession of a shell perforated by numer- 
ous pseudopodial apeitures. 

Frugivorous (Lat. f)rux, fniit ; voro, I devour). Living upon fruits. 

FuOOlDs (Lat. fuciui, sea-weed ; Gr. eidos, likeness). Fossils, often of an 
obscure nature, believed to he the remains of sea- weeds. 

FtrsDLiNA (hatfustts, a spindle). An extinct genus of Foraminifera. 

Ganoid (Gr gams, splendour, brightness). Applied to those scales or plates 
which are composed of an inferior layer of true bone covered by a superior 
layer of polished euamel. 

GaNOIDEI. An order of Fishes. 

Gasteropoda (Gr. caster, stomach ; pons, foot). The class of the Mollusca 
comprising the onfinary Univalves, in which locomotion is usually effected by 
a muscular expansion of the under surface of the body (the “foot”). 

Globiqerina (Lat. glohi^s, a globe ; gero, I carry). A genus of Foramintfera, 

Glyptodon (Gr. glupho, I engrave ; odous, tooth). An extinct genus of Arma- 
dillos, so named in allusion to the fluted teeth. 

Goniatitbs (Gr. gdnia, angle). A genus of Tetrabranchiate Ceplialopods. 

Grallatores (Lat. graUce, stilts). The order of the long-legged Wading Birds. 

Graptolitidje (Gr. graph 0 , 1 write ; lithos, stone). An extinct sub-class of 
the Hydrozoa. 

Gtmnosperms (Gr. gumnoe, naked ; sperma, seed). The Conifers and Cycadc, 
in which the seed is not protected within a seed-vessel. 

Halitherium (Gr. haU, sea ; th^on, beast). An extinct genus of Sea-cows 

Hamites (Lat. kamus, a hook). A genus of the Amfrumitidce. 

Heliophyllum (Gr. hHios, the sun; pkullon, leaf). A genus of Rugose 
Corals. 

Helladotherium (Gr. SelloLs, Greece ; th^ion, beast). An extinct genus of 
Ungulate Mammals, 

HeaiiPTEra (Gr. hemi ; an^pteron, wing). An order of Insects in which the 
anterior wings are sometimes “ hemel^ra.” 

Hesperornis (Gr. Besperos, the evening star ; ornis, bird). An extinct genua 
of Birds. 

Heterocercal (Gr. heterrn, diverse ; kerkos, tail). Applied to the tail of 
Fishes when it is unsymmetrical, or composed of two unequal lobes. 

Heteropoda (Gr. tieteros, diverse ; pndes, feet). An aberrant group of the 
Gasteropods, in which the foot is modified so as to form a swimming organ. 

Hipparion (Gr. hippariOn, a little horse). An extinct genus of 

Hippopotamus (Gr. hippos, horse ; potamos, river). A genus of Hoofed (Quad- 
rupeds — the River-horses.” 

H1PPURITID.B (Gr. hippos, horse ; oura, tail). An extinct family of Bivalve 
Molluscs. 

Holopttchius (Or. kolos, whole; ptuchi, wrinkle). An extinct genus of 
Ganoid Fishes. 

Holostomata (Gr. holos, whole ; stoma, mouth), A division of Oasteropodous 
MoUuses, in which the aperture of the shell is rounded, or ** entire.” 

Holothuroidea (Gr. holothmrion; and eidos, form). An ar^ oi Mchimder- 
mata comprising the Trepangs. 
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Homocubcal (Gr, homosy same ; tail). Applied to the tail of Fishes 

when it is symmetrical, or composed of two equm lobes. 

Hybodonts (Gr. curved] oftes, tooth). A group of Fishes of v/hich 

Uybodus is the type-genus. 

Hydroida (Gr. hmm; and eicios, form). The sub-class of ihe Hydromi, 
which conmrises the animals most nearly allied to the Hydra. 

Hydroyoa (Gr. hudra ; and w&tiy animal). The class of the CcelenttraUi which 
comprises animals constructed after the type of the Hydra. 

Hymenoftera (Gr. hmmny a membrane; ^erm^ awing). An order of In- 
sects (comprising Bees, Ants, &c.) characterised by the possession of four 
m^branous wings. 

IcHTHYODORULiTE (Gr. ichthus, fish ; doruSy spear ; litkosy stone), The fossil 
tin-spine of Fishes. 

ICHTHYOPTERYGIA (Gr. ichthut ; pteruXy wing). An extinct order of Eeptlles. 

ICHTHYORNis (Gr. ichthus, hsh ; omis, bml). An extinct genus of Birds. 

ICHTHYOSAURIA (Gr. ioilthus j saura, lizard). Synon 3 rmous with Jchthyop- 
teryyia, 

Iguanodon {Iguanay a living lizard ; Gr. odmiSy tooth). A genus of Deinosau- 
rian Reptiles. 

Incisor (Lat. incMoy I cut). The cutting teeth fixed in the intermaxillary 
bones of the MammaHay and the corresponding teeth in the lower jaw. 

Inequilateral. Having the two sides unequal, as in the case of the shells of 
the ordinary bivalves {Lmmllibranchiata). When applied to the shells of 
the Forammifera, it implies that the convolutions of the shell do not lie in 
the same plane, but are obliquely wound round an axis. 

Tnequtvalve. Composed of two unequal pieces or valves. 

Inoceramus (Gr. is, a fibre ; keramos, an earthen vessel). An extinct genus of 
Bivalve Molluscs. 

Insecta (Lat. tJiseco, I cut into). The class of articulate animals commonly 
known as Insects. 

Insectivora (Lat. insectumy an insect ; voro, I devour). An order of Mammals, 

Insectivorous. Living upon Insects. 

Insessores (Lat. insedeoy 1 sit upon). The order of the Perching Birds, often 
called Pasaeres. 

Interambulacra, Tlie rows of plates in an Echinoid which are not per- 
forated for the emission of the “tul>e-feet.” 

iNTERMAXiLLifi OF pR.fiMAXiLL^. The two bones which are situated between 
the two sui^erior maxillt© in Vertelmita, In man, and some monkeys, the 
priemaxill® anchylose with the maxillce, so as to be irrecognisable in the 
adult. 

Invertebrata (Lat. fw, without ; vertehray a bone of the back). Animals 
without a spinal column or backbone. 

IsoPODA (Gr. isosy equal ; podes, feet). An order of Cruitacea in which the 
feet are like one another and equal. 

Kainozoic (Gr. kavwSy recent ; «oc, life). The Tertiary period in Geology 
comprising those formations in which the organic remains approximate 
more or less closely to the existing fauna and flora. 

IxABYRiNTHODONTiA (Gr, Idburmthos, a labyrinth ; odottSy tooth). An extinct 
order of Amp/iibuL, so called from the complex aiicroscopio structure of the 
teeth. 

LacebtiLia (Lat. laeerta, a lizard). An order of MeptUia comprising the Liz- 
ards and Slow-worms. 

Lamelubranchiata (Lat. lamellay a plate ; Gr. hragchiay gill). The class of 
Molt^sca comprising the ordinary bivalves, characterise by the possession 
of lamellar gills. 

J^EPiPOfDBNDRON (Gr. Upky a scale ; dendhm., a tree). A gehus of extinct jplants, 
so named from the scale-Hke scars vtipon the stem left % the falling on of the 
leaves. 
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LepidoPtera (Or. fojpw, a scale ; pteron, a winjr). An order of Insects, com* 
prising ButterAies and Moths, characterised oy possessing four wings which 
are usually covered with minute scales. 

Lepibosibkn (Or. kpis, a scale ; seir^^ a siren— the generic name of the Mud- 
eel or Siren lacertma), A genus of Dipnoous fishes, comprising the Mud- 
fishes.” 

Lkpidostbobus (Or. a scale ; airobilos, a fir-cone). A genus founded on 
the cones of Lepidoaendron. 

LKPTiENA (Or. leptosy slender). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Lingula (Lat. Ungv^y a little tongue). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Lycopodiaok^ (Or. lupo&y a wolf ; pcmsy foot). The group of Cryptogamic 
plants generally known as “ Club-mosses." 

Mach^baoanthus (Or. machaimy a sabre ; amntha^ thorn or spine). An ex- 
tinct genus of Fishes. 

Machairodus (Or. mcuihaimy a sabre ; odouSy tooth). An extinct genus of 
Carnivora. 

Macrotherium (Gr. mdkrosy long; thSnon. beast). An extinct genus of 
Edentata. 

Macrura (Gr, imhroey long ; ouray tail). A tribe of Decapod Crustaceane with 
long tails {e,g., the Lobster, Shrimp, &c.) 

Mammalia (Lat. inaimm, the breast). The class of Vertebrate animals which 
suckle their young. 

Mandible (Lat. rmndihulum, a taw). The upper pair of jaws in Insects ; also 
^plied to one of the pairs of jaws in Crustacea and Spiders, to the beak ot 
Cephalopods, the lower jaw ot Vertebrates, &c. 

Mantle. The external integument of mast of the Mollusca, which is largely 
developed, and forms a cloak in which the viscera are protected. Techni- 
cally called the pallium.” 

Manus (Lat. the hand). The hand of the higher Vertebrates. 

Marsipobranchii (Gr. imrdpoSy a pouch; hragchiay gill). The order of 
Fishes comprising the Hag-fishes and Lampreys, with pouch-like gills. 

Mabsupialia (^Lat. nuirmpium, a pouch). An order of Mammals in which the 
females mostly have an abdominal pouch in which the young are carried. 

Mastodon (Gr, mastosy nipple ; odmiSy tooth). An extinct gepus of Elephant- 
ine Mammals. 

Mboalonyx (Gr. inegas, great ; onuXy nail). An extinct genus of Edentate 
Mammals. 

Meqalosaurus (Gr, megaSj great ; sawm, lizard), A genus of Deinosaurian 
Keptiles, 

Megatherium (Gr, megasy great ; thSriony beast). An extinct genus of 
Edentata. 

Mesozoic (Gr. >mso$y middle ; and zoc, life). The Secondary period in Geology. 

Micholestes (Gr. mikrosy little ; iSstes, thief). An extin^ genus of Triassic 
Mammals. 

Millepoha (Lat. millej one thousand ; porusy a pore). A genus of “ Tabulate 
Corals.” 

Miocene (Gr. meimy less ; kainoSy new). The Middle Tertiary period. 

Molars (Lat. a mill). The “ grinders” in man, or the teeth in diphyo- 
dont Mammals which are not acceded by milk-teetli. 

Mollusca (Lat. mdtUsy sof^. I^e sub-kingdom which includes the Shell-fish 
proper, the Polyzoay the Tunicoia, and the Lamp-shells ; so called from the 
generally soft nature of their bodies. 

MolluscoiDa {Mollmca ; Gr. eidosy form). The lower division of the Moh 
hma, comprising the Polgzoay TtmicatUy and Brachiopoda. 

Monogbaptus (Gr. monm, single ; graphoy I WTite). A genus of Graptolites. 

Myloi&ON (Gr. mulos, a mill ; odons, tooth). An extinct genus of Edentate 
Mammals. 

Mtriapoda or Mybiopoua (Gr. mmosy ten thousand ; podeSy feet). A class 
of Afthf(^3oda comprising the Centipedes and their allies, characterised by 
•their numerous feet. 
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NaTatoees (Lat. ware, to swim). The order of the Swimming Birds. 

Natatory (Lat. ware, to swim). Fomied for swimming. 

Nautiloib. Kesembling the snell of the Nautilus in shape. 

Nbrvurks (Lat. nervus^ a sinew). The ribs which support the membranous 
wings of insects. 

Neubowbra (Gr. neuron^ a nerve ; jpteron^ a wing). An order of Insects char- 
acterised by four membranous wmgs with numerous reticulated nervures 
(e.g.f Dragon-flies). 

Neuropterib (Gr. neuron, a nerve ; pieris, a fern). An extinct genus of 
Ferns. 

NoTHOSAURtTS (Or. nothos, spurious ; aaura, lizard). A geiitis of Plemsaurian 
Reptiles. 

Notochord (Gr. wotos, back ; chorde, string). A cellular rod which is devel- 
oped in the embryo of Vertebrates inimeouately beneath the spinal cord, and 
wnich is usually replaced in the adult by the vertebral colimm. Often it is 
spoken of as the “ chorda dorsalis.*’ 

NudibranchiaTa (Lat. nudus^ naked; and Gr, hmgehia, gill). An order of 
the Gasteropoda in which the gills are naked. 

NUMMULI 5 A jLat. nummus, a coin). A genus of Fcrraminifera, comprising the 
coin-shapeu “Nummulites.” 

Obolella (Lat. dim. of dbolus, a small coin). An extinct genus of Brachio- 
pods. 

Occipital. Connected with the occiput^ or the back part of the head. 

Oceanic. Applied to animals which inhabit the open ocean ( = pelagic). 

Odontopteryx (Gr. odous, tooth ; pterux^ wdng). An extinct genus of 
Birds. 

Odontorkithes (Gr. (xfmw, tooth ; omis, bird). The extinct order of Bmls, 
comprising forms with distinct teeth in sockets. 

Oligocene (Gr. oligos^ few; hiinos^ new). A name used by many Continental 
geologists as synonymous with the Lower Miocene. 

Ophidta (Gr. opkis^ a serpent). The order of Reptiles comprising the Snakes. 

Ophiuroidea (Gr. ophis^ snake ; oura, tail ; eidos, form). An order of Mchino^ 
denmta, comprising the Brittle-stars and Sand-stars. 

OenithosceliDa (Gr. omis, bird ; skelos, leg). Applied by Huxley to the 
Deinosaurian Reptiles, together with the genus Cvmpsoguathus, on account 
of the bird-like character of their hind-limbs. 

Obthis (Gr. orthos, straight), A genus of Bracliiopods, namedin allusion to the 
straight hinge-line. 

Orthocebatjdas (Gr. orthos, straight ; keras, horn). A family of the Nati- 
tUidee, in which the shell is straight, or nearly so. . 

Orthoptera (Gr. orthos, straight ; pteron, wing). An order of Insects. 

Obtbolepis (Gr. osteon, bone; lepis, scale). An extinct genus of Ganoid 
Fishes. 

Ostracoda (Gr, ostrakon, a sliell). An order of small Crustaceans which are 
enclosed in bivalve shells. 

Otodds (Gr. Ota, ears ; odous, tooth). An extinct genus of Sharks. 

OUDENODON (Gr. none ; odovs, tooth). A genus of Dicynodont Rep- 

tiles. 

OviBOS (Lat. ovis, sheep ; 60s, ox). The genus comprising the Musk-ox. 

Pachydermata (Gr. pachus, thick ; derma, skin). An old Mammalian oriler 
constituted by Cuvier for the reception of the Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Elephant, ^c. 

Pad® ASTER (Gr. palaios, ancient ; a^ter, star). An extinct genus of Star- 
lishes. ♦ 

PALiBOCARis (Gr. palaios, ancient ; karis, shrimp). An extinct genus of Deca- 
pod Crustaceans. 

Pal® 50 Lithic (Gr. palaios, ancient; lithos, stone). Applied to the rude stone 
implements of the earliest known races of men, to the men who made these 
implements, or to the period at which they were made. 
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(Or. pidamt anciwit ; and loffoa, discoum). The science of 
fossil rsiBftins or of extinct o^nised beings. 

Pa]:<^ophzs (Gr. pakdos, ancient ; ophis^ serpent). An extinct genus of 

pAUBOSAtTBUS (Gr. pcUaios, ancient ; saura, lizard). A genus of Tbeoodont 
Eeptilca. 

Pai*M)THEH1Dj; (Gr. palaios, ancient; ther^ beast). A gronp of Tertiary 
Gngalates. 

PALiEOzoio (Gr. paMoSj ancient ; and «o«, life). Applied to the oldest of tlie 
great geologic^ epochs. 

ParadoxUWEB (Lat. paradoxus^ marvellous). A ^nus of Trllobites. 

Pataoium (Lat. the border of a dress). Applied to the expansion of the in- 
ternment by which Bats, Flying Squirrels, and other animals supi>ort them- 
selves in the air, 

Pecoptebis (Gr. peho, I comb ; pteris^ a fern). An extinct genus of Penis. 

Pecten (Lat. a comb). The genus of Hvalve Molluscs comprising the 
Scallops. 

Pectoeal (Lat^cf^, chest). Connected with, or placed upon, the chest. 

Pentaobinds (Gr. petka, five j karinon^ lily). A genus of Crinoids in which 
the column is five-sided. 

Pentamerus (Gr. penta, five ; meros, part). An extinct genus of Brachiopods. 

Pentremites (Gr. pmtOy five ; trema, aperture). A genus of Blastoidea, so 
named in allusion to the apertures at the summit of the calyx. 

PerennibraKohiata (Lat. perennis, perpetual ; Gr. brapchia, gill). Applied 
to those Amphibia in which the gius are permanently retained throughout 
life. 

PERissoDAcrvLA (Or. p&risaoa^ uneven ; doktvXoa^ finger). Applied to those 
Hoofed Qoadru^ds in which the feet have an uneven number of 

toes. 

Petaloid. Shaped like the petal of a flower. 

Phacops (Gr. a lentil ; ops, the eye). A genus of Trilobites. 

Phalanges (Gr. phaUmXy a row). The small bones composing the digits of 
the higher Vertehrala. Normally each digit has three ^alanges. 

Phanerogams (Gr. phane^^y visible ; pamoa, marriage). Plants which have 
the organs of reproduction conspicuous, and which bear true flowers. 

PHARtNGOBRANCHii (Gr. plmrugXy pharynx ; hrapchiay gill). The order of 
Fishes comprising only the Lanoelet. 

Phascolotheriuk (Gr. pkaakoloay a pouch ; th^ioHy a beast). A genus of 
Oolitic Mammals. 

Pheagmacone (Gr. phrapma, a partition ; and konosy a cone). The chambered 
portion of the internal shell of a Belmnmte. 

Phyllopoda (Gr. phvUmy leaf ; and pov 4 y foot). An order of Oi%atacm, 

Pinnate (Lat. pinna, a feather). Feather-shaped ; or possessing lateral pro- 
cesses. 

PiNNlGRABA (Lat. pinm, a feather ; pradior, I walk). The group of Cartiiv- 
oray comprising the Seals and Walr^es, adapted for an aquatic life. Often 
called Pinnipedia, 

P1NN0UB (Lat. dim. of pinna). The lateral processes of the arms of Crinoids. 

Pisces (Lat. piaciSy a The class of Vertebrates comprising the Fishes. 

Placoid (Gr. plaXy a plate; eidos, form). Applied to the irregular bony 
plates, grains, or spines which are found in the skin of various fishes 
{Elaamobrmchii). 

Plagiostomi (Gr. plapm^ transverse ; aiojwa, mouth). The Sharks and IRays, 
m which the mouth is transverse, and is placed on the under surface of the 
head. 

PlaTycsbas (Gr. platnSy broad ; keroBy horn). A genus of Univalve Molluscs. 

Platycbxnus ^r. pUduSy broad; hrinm, lily). A genus of Crinoidea. 

Plattrhina (Gr. phUusy broad ; rhinea. nostrils). A group of the Qmdrumma. 

Platysombs (Gr. pUUmy wide ; aowta, body). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 

Pleistocene (Gr. pleiMosy most : hainosy new). Often used as synonymous 
with Post-Pliocene.” 
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PuEUROTOMARlA (Gr. th« side ; iomif notch). A genus of Univalre 

shells. 

PuocENE (Or. pteion. more ; haiim, new). The later Tertiary period. 

Pliopithecus (Gr. pleim, more ; pith^ikos, ape). An extinct genus of Monke^B. 

Pliosaukus (Gr. pleicmf more ; saura, Ik^d). A genus of Plesiosauriaii 
Reptiles. 

PoLTCYSTiNA (Gr, polutf many ; and Icustis, a cyst). An order of Protozoa 
with foraniinatea siliceous shells. 

PoLYPABY. The hard chitinous covering secreted by many of the Hydrozoa. 

Polype (Gr. polus^ many ; pom^ foot). Restricted to the single individual of 
a simple Actvaozoiin^ such as a Sea-anemone, or to the separate zooids of a 
comiwund Actimzoi}^. Often applied indiscriminately to any of the CrnUn^ 
tefrata^ or even to the Polyzoa. 

PoLYPOBA (Gr. polm^ many; poros^ a passage). A genua of Jjace-corals 
{FmesteUidix). 

POLYTHALAMOUS ( Gr. pclus ; and thdawm^ chamber). H aving many chambers ; 
applied to the shells of Foramini/era and CepJialopoda. 

Polyzoa (Gr. polu»; and zotin^ animal). A division of the Mdluscoida com- 
prising compound animals, such as the Sea-mat — sometimes called Bryozoa, 

PoRiPEKA (Lat. poTuSy a pore ; and fero, 1 carry). Sometimes used to desig- 
nate the Fot'andnifera, or the Sponges. 

Pr.«molaks (Lat. prce^ before ; motares^ the grinders). The molar teeth of 
Mammals which succeed the molars of the milk-set of teeth. In man, the 
bicuspid teeth. 

Peoboscidea (Lat. prohoscisy the snout). The order of Mammals comprising 
the Elephants. 

Prockelous (Gr. pro, before ; JcsUoSy hollow). Applied to vertebrae the bodies 
of which are hollow or concave in front. 

Pboducta (Lat. prodvx^im, drawn out or extended). An extinct genus of 
Bracbiopods, in which the shell is “eared,” or has its lateral angles drawn 
out. 

PROTICHNITES {Qv. j^toSy first; ichms, footprint). Applied to certain im- 
pressions in the Potsdam sandstone of North America, believed to have 
been produced by large Crustaceans. 

Protophyta (Gr. protos ; mA phut<my plant). The lowest division of plants. 

Protoplasm (Or. protaa ; and jilasso, I mould). Tlie elementary basis of or- 
ganised tissues. Sometimes used synonymously for the “sarcode” of the 
Protozoa. 

Protobosaurus or Proterosauhus (Gr. protosy first ; oraoy I see or discover ; 
sauruy lizard : or proteros, earlier ; muray lizard). A genus of Permian 
lizards. 

Protozoa (Gr. protos; and zoi»t,y animal). The lowest division of the animal 
kingdom. 

PsAMMODUS (Gr. paammoSy sand ; odom, tooth). An extinct genus of CestiB- 
ciont Sharks. 

Pseudopodia (Gr. mevdosy falsity ; and pousy foot). The extensions of the 
body-substance wnich are put forth by the Rhizopoda at will, and w^hich 
serve for locomotion and prehension. 

PsiLOPHYTON (Gr. psUoSy bare ; phutony pUnt). An extinct genus of Lyco- 
podiaceous })lants. 

Pteranodon (Gr. pteroriy wing ; a, without ; odousy tooth). A genus of Ptero- 
saurian Rutiles. 

Pteraspis (Gr. ptermy wing ; a^ia. shield). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 

Pterichthys (Or. wing ; icktkuey fish). A genus of Ganoid Fishes. 

PTERODACfTYLUs (Gr. pierony wing ; daMuloa, finger). A genus of Pterosaiirian 
Reptiles. ^ 

Pteropoda (Or. pterony wing : and joows, foot). A class of the Mouttsca which 
swim by means of fins attached near the head. 

Pterosauria (Gr. pteron, wing ; saura^ lizard). An extinct order of Reptiles. 

Ptilodictya (Gr. ptilm%, a feather ; diktuon, a net). An extinct genus of 
Polyzoa. 
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Ptychogeeas (Or, ptvM, a fold ; k&rai, a horn). A genus of Ammmiiida:. 

PUJLMONATK. Possessing lungs. 

Ptbifoiik <Lai pyrm^ apeai-j and /orm«, form). Pear-shaped. 

Qi7ADBTT)irAKA (Lat, qucUiufT. four ; mamiSf hand). The order of Mammals 
comprising the Apes, Monkeys, Baboons, Lemurs, Ac. 

Radiata (Lat. rcidim, a ray). Formerly applied to a large number of animals 
which are now placed in separate sub-ongdoms {e.ff.f the Codent&i'ata, the 
Echiriodermataf the In/usona, &c.) 

Radiolabia (Lat. radius, a ray). A division of Protozoa. 

Ramus (Lat. a branch). Applied to each half or branch of the lower jaw, or 
mandible, of Vertebrates. 

Raptores (Lat. rapto, I plunder). The order of the Birds of Prey. 

Rasobks (Lat. rado, I scratch). The order of the Scratching Birds (Fowls, 
Pigeons, &c.) 

Reoeptaculites (Lat. receptaculum, a storehouse). An extinct genus of 
Protozoa. 

Reptilia (Lat. repto, I crawl). The class of the Vertelrata comprising the 
Tortoises, Snakes, Lizards, Crocodiles, &c. 

Retepora (Lat. reti, a let ; poms, a pore). A genus of Laco' corals {Polyzoa). 

Rhamphorhynchus (Gr. rhamphos, beak ; rhiu/chos, nose). A genus of 
Pterosaurian Reptiles. 

Rhinoceros (Gr. rhis, the nose ; keras, horn). A genus of Hoofed Quadru- 

RmzoPODA (Gr. rhiza, a root ; mdipous, foot). The livi?:ion of Protozoa com- 
prising all those wliich are capable of emitting pseudopodia. 

Rhyncholitbs (Gr. rhu^chos, beak ; and Uihos, stone). Beak-shaped fossils 
consisting of the mandibles of Cephalopoda. 

Rhynchonella (Gr. rhugclws, nose or beak). A genus of Brachiopods. 

Rodentia (Lat. rodo, 1 gnaw). An order of the Mammals ; often called Qliref^ 
(Lat. glis, a dormouse). 

Rot ALIA (Lat. rota, a wheel). A genus of Foraminifera. 

Ruoosa (Lat rugosiis, wrinkled). An order of Corals. 

Rumtnantia (Lat. ruminoi', I chew the cu<l). The group of Hoofed Quadru- 
peds {Ungulata) which “ ruminate or chew the cud. 

Saroode (Or. sarx, flesh ; eidos, fonn). The jelly-like substance of which the 
bodies of the Protozoa are composed. It is an albuminous body containing 
oil-granules, and is sometimes called ‘'animal protoplasm.” 

Sauria (Gr. saura, a lizard). Any lizard-like Reptile is often spoken of as a 
“Saurian;” but the term is sometimes restricted to the Crocodiles alone, 
or to the Crocodiles and Lacertilians. 

SAtTROPTERYOtA (Gr. saiira ; pierm, wing). An extinct order of Reptiles, 
called by Huxley Plesiosawria, from the typical genus Plesiosaurus. 

SAURURiB (Gr. saura; ou/ra, tail). Tlie extinct order of Birds comprising 
only the Archmopteryx. 

ScANSOREs (Lat. scando, I climb). The order of the Climbing Birds (Parrots, 
Woodpeckers, &c.) 

SCAPHITES (Lat. scapha, a boat). A genus of the A mmonitidm. 

SooLiTHUs (Gr. skotex, a worm ; lithos, a stone). The vertical burrows of sea- 
worms in rocks. 

Scuta (Lat. scutum, a shield). Applied to any shleld-like plates ; especially to 
those which are developed in the integument of many Reptiles. 

Selaohxa or Selachii (Gr. selanhos, a cartilaginous fish, probably a shark). 
The sub-order of ElasTnobranchii comprising the Sharks and Dog-fishes. 

Sepiostaire, The intemal shell of the Sepia, commonly known as the 
“cuttle-bone.” 

Septa. Partitions. 

Serpentiporm. Resembling a serpent in shape. 

Sertulabjda (Lat. sertum, a wreath). An order of Mydrozoa. 
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SifissiLB (Lat. I sit). Not supported upon a stalk or peduncle ; attach e<l 
by a base. 

Setj; (Lat. bristles). Bristles or long stiff hairs. 

Sianx&BioiDS (Lat. sigilla^ little images). A poup of extinct plants of which 
SigiUoLfia is the type, so called from the seal-like markings on the bark. 
SiucEOTJS (Lat. silex^ flint). Composed of flint. 

SiNISTBAL (Lat. dniatra, the left hand). Left-handed ; applied to the direc- 
tion of the sph'al in certain shells, which are said to be “ reversed.” 

Siphon (Or. a tube). Applied to the respiratory tubes in the MoUusca ; 

also to other tubes of diflerent functions. 

SiPHONiA (Or, siphon, a tube). A genus of fossil Sponges. 

SiPHONOSTOMATA (Or. siphon / and stoma, mouth). The division of Gastero- 
podous Molluscs in which the aperture of the shell is not entire,” but 
possesses a notch or tube for the emission of the respiratory siphon. 
SiPHUNOLE (Lat. dphuncnlus, a little tube). The tube which connects to- 

? ether the various chambers of the shell of certain CepJailopoda (e.p., the 
‘early Nautilus). 

SiRENiA (Gr. seiren, a mermaid). The order of Mammalia comprising the 
Dugongs and Manatees. 

Sivatherium {Siva, a Hindoo deity ; Gr. tJt&rion, beast). 'An extinct genus 
of Hoofed Quadrupeds. 

SOLIDUNGULA (Lat. soUdus, solid; ungula, a hoof). The group of Hoofed 
Quadrupeds comprising tlie Horse, Ass, and Zebra, in which each foot has 
only a single solid hoof. Often called ^lipedia. 

SpHENOirrERis (Gr. sph^, a wedge ; pteris, a fern). An extinct genus of 
ferns. 

Spioula (Lat. spiculum, a point). Pointed needle-shaped bodies. 

Spirifera (I^at. splra, a spire or coil ; fcro, I cany). An extinct genus of 
Bmchiopoda, with large spiral supports for the “arms.” 

Spiroubis (Lat. smra, a S])ire ; orhis, a circle). A genus of tube-inhabiting 
Annelides, in which the shelly tube is coiled into a spiral disc. 

Spongida (Or. spoggos, a sponge). The division of Protozoa commonly known 
as sponges. 

Stalactites (Gr. stalasso, I drop). Icicle-like encrustations and deposits of 
lime, which hang from the roof of caverns in limestone. 

Stalagmite (Gr. stalagma, a drop). Encrustations of lime formed on the floor 
of caverns which are hollowed out of lime.stone. 

Stigmarta (Gr. stigma, a mark made with a pointed instrument). A genus 
founded on the roots of various species of Su/illaria. 

Stratum (Lat. stratus, spread out ; or stratum, a thing spread out). A layer 
of rock. 

Stromatopora (Gr. stroma, a thing .spread out ; poros, a passage or pore). A 
Palaeozoic genus of Protozoa. 

Strophomena (Gr. strophao, I twist ; mini, moon). An extinct genus of 
Brachiopods. 

Sub-calcareous. Somewhat calcareoms. 

Sub-obntral. Nearly central, but not quite. 

Suture (Lat. #wo, I sew). The line of junction of two parts which are immov- 
ably connected together. Applied to the line where the whorls of a univalve 
shell join one another ; also to the lines made upon the exterior of the shell 
of a chambered Cephalopod by tlie margins of tne septa. 

Syringopora (Gr. surigx, a pipe ; poros, a pore). A genus of Tabulate Corals. 

Tabuljj (Lat. tabula, a tablet). Horizontal plates or floors found in some 
Corals, extending across the cavity of the “theca ” from side to side. 
Teoumentary (Lat. tegumeninm, a covering). Connected with integu- 
ment or skin. 

Teleosaurus (Gr, teleios, perfect ; saura, lizard). An extinct genus of Cro- 
codilian Rutiles. 

Teleostei (Gr. Uleios, perfect ; osteon, bone). The order of the “Bony 
Fishes.” 
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Teuson (Or. a limit). The last joint in the abdomen of Crmtoxm; va- 
rioasly regarded as a segment without appendages, or as an azygous 
appendage. 

TBNTAOnutnss (Lat. tmtaciilwnif a feeler). A genus of Pteropoda, 

TBBE»aA,tULA (Lat. terebrututf bored or ]^ercea). A genus of Brachiopoda^ so 
called in allusion to the perforated be^ of the ventral valve. 

Test (Lat. testa, shell), llie shell of MoUusca, which are for this reason 
sometimes caned ** Tesiacea ; ” also, the calcareous case of Mchimderms; 
also, the thick leathery outer tunic in the Tunicata. 

Testaceous. Provided with a shell or hard covering. 

T’ESTUOiNiDiB (Lat. testudot a tortoise). The family of the Tortoises. 

Tetbabranchiata ((^r. tetra, four ; bra^chia^ gill). The order of Cephalopoda 
characterised by the possession of four gills. 

Textularia (Lat. textUis^ woven). A genus of Foraminifera, 

Theca (Gr. thsH^ a sheath). A genus of Pteropods. 

ThboodontosaUEUS (Gr. ikM. a sheath ; odovs, tooth ; lizard). A 

genus of “Thecodont ” Reptiles, so named in allusion to the fact that the 
teeth are sunk in distinct sockets. 

Thbbiodont (Gr. th^n, a beast ; odmsj tooth). A group of Reptiles so 
named by Owen in allusion to the Mammalian character ol their teeth. 

Thorax (Gr. a breastplate). The region of the chest. 

Thtlacoleo (Gr, thulakos, a pouch ; leo^ a lion). An extinct genus of Mar- 
supials. 

Triqonia (Gr. trds, three ; ponia, angle). A genus of Bivalve Molluscs. 

Trigorocarpoh (Gr. irets, three ; gmiia. angle ; karpos^ fruit). A genus 
founded on fossil fruits of a three-angled form. 

Trilobita (Qt. frew, three ; lohoi, a lobe). An extinct order of Crustaceans. 

Trinucleus (Lat. tris, three ; nuoUm^ a kernel). A genus of Trilobites. 

Trogoxtherium (Gr. irogo^ I gnaw; thiriony beast). An extinct genus of 
Beavers. 

Tubicola (Lat. tuhay a tube ; and co/o, I inhabit). The order of A nnelida 
which construct a tubular case in which they protect themselves. 

Tubioolous. Inhabiting a tube. 

Tunicata (Lat. tunica, a cloak). A class of Molluscoida which are enveloped 
in a tough leathery case or “ test.” 

Turbinated (Lat. turbo, a top). Top-shaped ; conical with a round base, 

Turrilites (Lat, turris, a tower). A genus of the Ammonitidce. 

Umbo (Lat. the boss of a shield). The beak of a bivalve shell. 

Unquioulate (Lat. unguis, nail). Furnished with claws. 

UnoUlata (Lat ungula, hoof). The order of MaimuxU comprising the Hoofed 
(^adrupeds. 

Ungulate. Furnished with expanded nails constituting hoofs. 

Unxixxjular (Lat. unus, one ; and loctdus. a little purse). Possessing a single 
cavity or chamber. Applied to the shells of Foraminifera and Motlunca. 

Univalve (Lat. unm, one; mhm, folding-doors), A shell composed of a 
single piece or valve. 

Ubodela (Gt, oura, tail ; ddos, visible). The order of the Tailed Amphibians 
(Newts, &c.) 

Ventral (Lat. venter, the stomach). Relating to the inferior surface of the 
body. 

V^TEiouLiTES (Lat. vmtricylxm, a little stomach). A genus of siliceous 

Vermiform (^Lat. vermis, worm ; sxid forma, form). Worm-like. 

Vertebra (Lat. verto, I turn). One of the bony segments of the vertebral 
column or backbone, 

Vertebrata (Lat. vertdbra, a bone of the back, from vertere, to turn). The 
division of the Animal Kingdom roughly characterised by the possession of 
a backbone. 

Vesicle (Lat. vesica, a bladder). A little sac or cyst. 
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Whorl. The spiral tiim of a univalve shell. 

(Gr. idphoa^ a swonl ; and owm, tail). An order of Crustacea, 
comprising the Limvli or King-Crabs, characterised by their long sword- 
like tails. 

Xtlobios (Gr. xulon, wood ; bios, life). An extinct genus of Myriapods, 
named in allusion to the fact that the animal lived on decaying wood. 

Zaphrentis (proper name). A genus of Rugose Corals. 

ZEUOLOiX)NTtDiB (Gr. a yoke ; odous, a tooth). An extinct family of 

Cetaceans, in which the molar teeth are two-fanged, and look as if composed 
of two parts united hy a neck. 

Zoophyte (Or. zodn, animal ; pkuton, plant). Loosely applied to many plant- 
like animals, such as Sponges, Corals, Sea-anemones, Sea-mats, &c. 
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Acadian Group, 79. 

Acer, 308. 

Acercularia, 119, 173. 

Acida^i^y 123. 

Acom-8hell8, 267. 

Acroculia, 128. 

Aorodm, 214, 242, 276; nohiliB, 242. 
Aerotreta, 110. 

Acronra, 120. 

ActinocrinuSy 175. 

J^hna, 108. 

848. 

AmwB^XAg, 85*87, 108 ; rex, 85. 

Aloes maZehiSy 354. 

Alecto, 108. 

AlethtrpUris, 136, 165, 196. 

Algm (see Sea- weeds). 

Alligators, 218, 297. 

Alnus, 262. 

Amblyptems, 188; macropterus, 188. 
Ambonychia, 111, 

Awnumites, 187, 212-214, 237-289, 272; 

Hwnphresmnvs, 238 ; bifrons, 238. 
Ammmitidce, 239, 272, 286, 294. 
AmphUna, 189 ; of the Carboniferous, 
189-191 ; of the Permian, 200 ; of the 
Trias, 215-217; of the Jurassic, 242; of 
the Miocene, 313. 

Amphicyon, 322. 

Ainphilestes, 258. 

Xmph^ongia, 118. 

Amphistegina, 311. 

AmpfUtherymn, 263 265; Prevostii, 254. 
Amphitragulus, 31T. 

Amplexm, 178; coraUoides, 174, 

Ampyx, 108. 

AfMnchytes, 266. 

AnchUhinlum, 801, 802. 

Ancyloceras, 272, 278 ; Maiheronianus, 
273. 

AneylotherUim PenteUci, 815. 

Andrias Sckmokzeri, 818, 814. 
Angiosperrns, 261, 262. 

Animal Kingdom, divisions of, 375-878. 
ArtMovmy 206. 

Annmday of the Cambrian period, 82, 
83 ; of the Iiower Silurian, 107 ; of the 
Upper Silurian, 122, 128 ; of the De- 
vonian, 143, 144 ; of the Carboniferous, 
178. 

Atwularia, 187, 196, 207. 


Anomodontia, 220. 

A Twplotkeridce, 802. 

Anoplotheriurn, 802, 803 ; commune, 808. 
Ant-eaters, 299, 815, 849, 850, 363. 
Antelopes, 817. 

Anthraoosaurus Russelll, 190. 

A nthrapalmmon gracilis, 180. 
AntUocapra, 818. 

Antilope guadricornis, 818. 

Antwerp Crag, 326. 

Apes, 828. 

Apiocrinus, 281. 

Apteryx, 846, 848. 

Aqueous rocks, 15. 

Arachnida of the Coal-measures, 181. 
Aralo-Caspian Beds, 826. 

Araucaria, 262, 

Araucarioxylon, 170. 

Area, 198 ; antigua, 199. 

Archceocidaris, 178. 

Archoeocyatkus, 82. 

Archoeopteryx, 252, 281; macrura, 252, 
263. 

Arefumspheerinoe, 75. 

Archimedes, 184 ; Wortheni, 183. 
Archiultis, 182. 

Arctic regions, Miocene flora of, 310. 
Arctocyon, 804. 

Arenaceous rocks, 20. 

Arenicolitn, 88 ; dictymus, 88. 

Arentg rocks, 92, 94. 

Argillaceous rocks, 20. 

Armadillos, 299, 851, 858. 

Artiodactyle Ungulates, 800, 317. 
Asaphus, 108 ; tyrannusy 107, 106. 
Ascoceras, 180. 

Aspl^llUy 76. 

Aspidura loricata, 210. 

Astarte borealis, 888. 

AsterophyUUeSy 187, 196. 

Asterosteus, 152. 

Astreeidos, 231. 

Astrmospongiay 118, 139. 

Astylos^ngiety 98 ; prceniorsa, 98. 
Athyris, 110, 127, 147, 198 ; subtilita, 185. 
Atlantic Ooze, 22, 28. 

Atrypa, 127; eimgesta, 127; hemisphee- 
rica^ 127 ; reticularis^ 147, 148. 
Auger-shells, 298. 

Aurochs, 856. 

Aves {see Birds). 
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Avicula, 285 ; oontorta, 211, 212 ; ioeialis, 

211 . 

Avicola oontorta 204, 212. 

AmcttltdOf, 198, 269. 

Avieulopeijten, 166. 

Axophylium, 173. 

Aynioitry Limestone, 116, 117. 

Azoic rocks, 67. 

BacuUtes, 278 ; anceps, 274. 

Ba^hot and Bracklesham Beds, 287. 
jBa^mellia, 196. 

Baloma, 815. 

Bala Group, 98, 94. 

Bala Limestone, 93. 

BalanidcB, 267. 

Banksia, 262, 808. 

Barbadoes Earth, 33. 

Barnacles, 267. 

Bath Oolite, 227. 

Bats, 804, 822. 

Bears, 380, 859. 

Beaver, 322, 836. 

Beetles, 182, 311. 

Betemnitella mucronata^ 275. 

Beleumites, 214, 240, 274; oanaliculatm, 
241. 

BeUrnnitidm, 240, 286. 

Belemmteuthis, 240. 

BelinuruHy 179. 

Belleropfion, 111, 129, 148, 186 ; Argo, 111. 
Belodon, 218; CarolinermB, 219, 

BelOMepitty 295. 

Behttuthus subcostatay 239, 240. 
Bembridge Beds, 288, 

Beryx, 276 ; LewesiensU, 276. 

Beyrlchia, 107 ; cmnplioata, 107. 
Bird’s-eye Limestone, 95, 96. 

Birds, of the Trias, 222; of the Jurassic, 
251-253 ; of the CreUiceous, 281, 282 ; of 
the Eocene, 297 ; of the Post-Pliocene, 
845-348. 

Bimn prisons, 356. 

Bituminous Schists of Caithness, 86. 
Bivalves {see Lamellibiunchiata). 
Black-lead {see Graphite). 

Black-River LimesUme, 96, 96. 

Blastoidea, 176; of the Devonian, 143; 

of the Carboniferous, 176. 

Boidm, 296. 

Bolderberg Beds, 807. 

Bone-l>ed, of the Upper Ludlow, 116; of 
the Trias, 224. 

Bony Fishes [see Teleostean Fifihea). 

Bos priimgenius, 366 ; taums, 356. 
Boulder-cmy. 337, 

Bourguetiorinns, 266. 

Bovey-Tracy Beds, 806. 809. 

Sracniopoan, 125 ; of the Cambrian rocks, 
87 ; of the Lower Silurian, 108-110 ; of 
the Upper Silurian, 125-128 ; of the De- 
vonian, 147, 148 ; of the Carboniferous, 
184-186 ; of the Permian, 198 ; of the 
Trias, 211 ; of the Jurassic, 284; of the 
Cretaceous, 288 ; of the Eocene, 292, 
Brnekymet^ipus, 179. 

Brachyurous Crustaceans, 180, 197. 
Bradford Clay, 227. 

Breaks in tlie Geological and Palaeonto- 
logical record, 44-52. 

Breccia, 19. 

Brick-earths, 839. 


Bridlington Crag, 325, 326, 336. 
Brittle-stars {see Ophiuroidea). 

BrofUeus, 145. 

Brontother^ag, 816. 

Brontethermm ingens, SIC. 

Brontozmm, 206. 

Bnoomum, 287. 

Buoklandia, 280. 

Bulimus, 294. 

Banter Sandstein, 203, 204, 206. 
Butterflies, 283, 811. 

Byssoarca, 198. 

Oidnozolc {see Kainozoic). 

Calamaries, 289. 

Calcmites, 166, 166, 196; ccmnce/onnis, 
166. 

Calcaire Grossier, 287, 288. 

Calcareous rooks, 20-8*2 ; Tufa, 21. 
CalciferouB 8aud-rock, 95, 96. 

Caloena, 178. 

Calymene, 108, 123 ; Blumenbaohiiy 107. 
Camarophoria globnUna, 198. 

Cambrian period, 77-90; rocks of, in 
Britain, 77, 78; in Bohemia, 79; in 
North America, 79 ; life of, 80-90. 
Carmlopardalidae, 817. 

Camels, 317, 864. 

Canis lupus, 886 ; Parisiensis, 804. 
Caradoc rocks, 98, 94, 96. 

Carbon, origin of, 36. 

Carboniferous Limestone, 167, 168. 
Carboniferous i)eriod, 157-192 : rocks of, 
157-100 ; life of, 160- 191 
Carboniferous Slates of Ireland, 185, 168, 
159. 

Careharias, 275. 

Caroharodon, 205, 812 ; produotus, 818. 
Cardini-a, 235. 

Cardiooarpon, 187. 

Cardiola, 128; fibrosa, 128; interrupta, 
128. 

Cardita, 213, 292 ; .plamoosta, 292, 293. 
Cardium, 292; BJiceticnm, 211, 212. 
Caribou, 365. 

Carnivora, of the Eocene, 804; of tli4 
Miocene, 322 ; of the Pliocene, 830, 831 ; 
of the Post-Pliocene, 359-361. 
Carpocaris, 107, 108. 

Ca^joorinus omatus, 106. 

Castor fiber, 386. 

Castoroides Ohioensis, 861. 

Cktastrophism, theory of, 3. 

Catopterus, 214. 

Cauda-Galli Grit, 136, 187. 

Cauloptens, 130, 164. 

Cave-bear, 860. 

Cave-deposits, 337, 389, 841-344. 
Cave-hymna, 860. 

Cave-lion, 861. 

Caves, formation of, 341 ; deposits in, 342. 
Cavkomia, 317. 

Cement-stones, 31. 

Cephalaspis, 152. 

Cephalopoda, of the Cainbrian^riod, 88 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, 111-114 ; of the 
Upper Silurian, 130 ; of the Devonian. 
149; of the Carboniferous, 186, 187; of 
the Permian, 199; of the Trias, 212 ; of 
the Jurassic, 287-240; Of the Cretaceous, 
272-275; of the Eocene, 294; of the 
Miocene, 812. 
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C6mtiocari9t 108. 

Cera^Uea, 212-2U ; fwdoiHa^ 212. 
Ccratodus, 214; altutf 214; FoHeri, 214,» 
216, 255; gerratus, 214. 

Carioporat 145 ; BafnUto’nemis, 146. 
CerUhivm, 218, 293 ; hexagofmm, 294. 
Cervidce. of the Miocene period, S17 ; of 
the Fliocene, 829 ; of the Poet-PlioceBe, 
854, 856. 

CervuB, 317 ; catpreolug, 886, 864 ; tlaphua^ 
836, 854; Tn«f]rticeros, 854, 855; tamn- 
dug, 854. 

CeatTueuin Philippi, 188, 255. 
Cestracionts, of the Devonian, 164 ; of the 
Carboniferous, 188; of the Permian, 
199; of the IMas, 214 ; of the Junassic, 
242 ; of the Cretaceous, 276. 

Cetacea, 299 ; of the Eocene, 299 ; of the 
Miocene, 815. 

Cetiomurua, 249, 260. 

Chaeropotamug, 802. 

Chastetea, 106, 178; tumidvs, 174. 
Chain-coral, 119. 

Chalk, 259 ; structure of, 21-28 ; Foramin- 
ifera of, 22, 268; origin of, 28; with 
flints, 259; without fUnU, 269. 

Chama, 236. 

Chaincerops, 808; Helvetica, 809, 

Chazy Xiimestone, 95, 96. 

Cheiroptera, of the Eocene, 804, 805 ; of 
the Miocene, 822. 

Cheirotherium, 216, 216. 

Cheirurus, 108, 123 ; bimucronatm, 124. 
Chelichnus Jhmcani, 202. 

Chelone Benetedi, 280 ; planicepa, 251. 
Chelonia, of the Permian, 202; of the 
Jurassic, 261 ; of the Cretaceous, 280 ; 
of the Eocene, 296 ; of the Miocene, 218. 
Cheranitzia, 218. 

Chemung Group, 136, 186, 137, 

Chert, 84. 

Chlllesford Beds, 826, 826, 836. 

Chonetes, 127, 147, 184; kardrmsUt, 186. 
Chonvphyllum, 17k 
Cidarta, 266. 

Cincinnati Group, 95, 96. 

Cinnamomum polpnwrphum, 809. 
Cinnamon-trees, 262, 290, 806, 308, 809. 
Cladodua, 188. 

Claiborne Beds, 269. 

Clathropora, 145; intertexta, 146. 

Clay, 20 ; Rm, origin of, 85. 
Clay4ronstone, nodules of, 81. 
Cleid<y^onta, 111. 

Cleod^a, 812. 

Climaeowaptua, 101, 119. 

Clinton Formalin, 116, 117. 
CUaiophyllwm, 178. 

Clupeidat, 276. 

Clymenia, 149 ; Sedpwickii, 149. 

Cc^, 86 ; structure of, 168 ; mode of for- 
m^on of, 162. 

Coal-measures, 169, 160; mineral char- 
acters of, 159; mode of formation of, 
160, 162; plants of, 162-170. 

Coccoliths, 261. 

Coecoateua, 151, 152. 

Cockliodm, 188; eontwtm, 189, 

Coleoptera, 182, 311. 

Coloaaoehelyt AtkUt 818. 

Qolumnana, 105 ; nlneohsto, 100. 
OmatuU, 282, 260. 


Conclusions to be drawn from Fossils, 
52-56. 

Concretions, calcareous, 29; phosphatic, 
81 ; of olay-ironstone, 81 ; of manganese, 
81. 

Conglomerate, 18. 

Contfer®, 262 ; wood of, 18 ; of Devonian 
period, 188; of the Carboniferous, 170; 
of the Pennian, 196; of the Trias, 208; 
of the Jurassic period, 286. 

Coniston Flags and Qrite, 116. 
Connecticut Sandstones, footprints of, 
222, 846. 

Cotioooryphe Mathemi, 85; SuUxeri, 85, 
Conodonts. 114, 181, 

Comtdlarva, 105. 

Constricting serpents of the Eocene, 296, 
Contemporaneity of stratai, 44-46. 
Continuity, theory of, 6-7. 

ComUaria, 111, 129, 148, 186, 199, 287; 

orwUa, 149. 

Couulua, 186. 

Conw, 293. 

Coomhola Grits, 168, 169. 

Coprolites, 81, 248. 

Coralline Crag, 824. 

Corallines, 25. 

Corallium, 811. 

Ooral-rag, 227, 229, 280, 

Coral-reefs, 24-26. 

Coral-rock, 26. 

Coral-sand, 19, 26. 

Corals, 103; of the Lower Silurian, 104, 
105 ; of the Upper Silurian, 119 ; of the 
Devonian, 140-143 ; of the Carbonifer- 
ous, 172-176; of the Pennian, 197; of 
the Trias, 209 ; of the Jurassic, 230, 281 ; 
of the Cretaceous, 266 ; of the Eocene, 
292 ; of the Miocene, 811. 

Corlmia, 286. 

Combrash, 227, 229. 

Corniferous Limestone, 136, 187. 
ComuliteB, 128. 

Cornua, 262. 

Corypfwdon, 300. 

Cowries, 269, 271, 298. 

Crabs, 180, 197, 238, 267. 

Crag, Red, 824; white, 824; Norwich, 
824; Antwerp, 825; Bridlington, 826; 
Coralline, 824, 

Crania, 110, 127, 198, 269 ; Ignabergensia, 
269. 

Craaaatella, 292. 

Crepidophylhim, 142 ; Arehiaei, 142, 
Cretaceous peri<^, 256-288; rocks of, in 
Britain, 257-269; in North America, 
260, 261; life of, 261-288. 

Crinoidal Limestone, 24, 25. 

Crinoidea, 120 ; of the Cambrian, 82 ; of 
the Lower Silurian, 106 ; of the Upper 
Silurian, 180-122 ; of the Devonian, 148 ; 
of the Carbonifferous, 176 ; of the Per- 
mian, 197; of the Trias, 209; of the 
Jurassic, 281; of the Cretaceous, 266; 
of the Eocene, 292. 

Criooeraa, 278 ; miatatum, 274, 

Crocodilia, 218 ; of the Trias, 218 ; of the 
Jurassic, 251; of the OtvtMeous, 289; 
of the Eocene, 296, 297* 

Cromer Forest-bed, 986. 

Croaaotamitea, 280. 

Crotaloetifiut, 122. 
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Cruataoeut of the Oamhrien, 83-87; of the 
Lower ^lariait, 107, 108 ; of the Upper 
Siluriati, 123-125; of the Devonian, 144, 
145: of the Oarbonlferoos, 178*181; of 
the J^rmian, 107 ; of the Trias, 310; of 
the Jurassic, 238; of the Cretaceous, 
207. 

Cryptogams, 184, 262. 

CUnaccmJthua, 188. 

CUiMdonta^ IIL 

Cupremia, 262. 

CurscreSy 297, 846. 

Cuttle-fishes (see Dihranchiate Cephalo* 
pods). 

Cpt^thocrinua, 175, 

CyathopkyUum, 119, 142, 178. 

Cycad^teria, 262. 

Cycads, 208; of the Carbon iferons, 170; 
of the Permian, 197; of the Trias, 208; 
of the Jurassic, 280 ; of the Cretaceous, 
261. 

Cyclm:, 268. 

Cyclonevna, 129. 

Cyclophthalmua senior, 181. 

Cydoatoma, 294 ; Armudii, 294. 

Cynodraco, 220. 

Cyprcea, 271, 293 ; eleyanSt 893. 

Cypress, 262, 808, 811. 

Cypridina, 146. 

Cypridina Slates, 145. 

Cyrena, 236, 268, 292. 

Cyrtina, 213, 214. 

Cyrtoceras, 114. 

Vyatiphyllvmf 119, 142, 173 ; vesioulosum, 
141. 

Cystoidea, 105-3 07 ; of the Cambrian, 82 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, 106; of the 
Upper Silurian, 120. 

Dachstein Beds, 205, 206. 

DadoxyUm, 138, 170. 

Daonella, 211 ; Lommelli, 211. 

Daaomis Tjondinennis, 297. 

Decapod Crustaceans, 180. 

Deer, 817, 829, 864. 

Deinosatiria, 248 ; of the Trias, 221 ; of 
the Jurassic, 248-261 ; of the Cretaceous, 
277-279. 

Deinotherium, 819, 820 ; giga/ntewm, 820. 

Denbighshire Flags and Grits, 115. 

Dendrocrinvs, 82. 

Dendrograptus, 100. 

Desmids, 188, 261. 

Devonian Formation, 188-136; origin of 
name, 138; relation to Old Red Sand- 
stone, 133, 184 ; of Devonshire, 134 ; 
of North America, 185, 186; life of, 
186-166. 

Viadema, 266. 

Diatoms, 83; of the Devonian, 188; of 
the Carboniferous, 104 ; of flints, 261 ; 
of Richmond Eartli, 88, 307. 

Dihranchiate Cephalopo^, 112; of the 
Tilas, 212; of the Jurassic, 239-241; 
of the Cretaceous, 274, 275; of the 
Focene, 294 ; of the Miocene. 312. 

Diceros, 286 ; arietim, 286. 

Diceras limestone, 227, 28& 

Piehobune, 808. 

IHchograptua, 101 ; oeU^rmekiutuet 101. 

Biootyledonons plants* 26S. 

Piootyha mUioum. 8X7. 

‘ ,101,119. 


Pictyonema^ 89, 100, 119; sooiaie, 69. 

Pieynodon, 220 ; lacertiespg, 221. 

Piaelphya, 254, 815 ; gypwmim, 209. 

Pidus 846. 

Pidymograptwi, 101 ; diparimtui, 102. 

Pikelloeepkalua CaUictu, 84; Minmsih 
tends, 84. 

Dimotphodon, 247. 

PinieMhyg, 163 ; Merturi, 151. 

Pvtwcerm, 308 ; miraJbilis, 304. 

Pirwoeratit, 808, 804. 

Pinophig, 296. 

Pinomis, 346, 848; elephantopus, 846. 
847 ; ffiganteus, 346. 

Pinogauria (sec Peinomuria). 

Pinothsrium (see Peinothermm). 

Piphypkylluni, 142. 

Piplograptug, 101, 119 ; prutia, 102. 

Pipnoi, 163, 187, 215. 

Piprvtodon, 848, 849 ; australis, 848. 

Ptptera, 811. 

Pmina, 87, 110, 127, 198. 

Diaeoidea, 266 ; eylindrica, 267. 

Pithyrooaris, 179 ; Soouleri, 180. 

Dodo, 848. 

Dog-whelks, 293. 

Dolomite, 27, 28. 

Dolomitic Conglomerate of Bristol, 201, 
219 

Dolphins, 299, 315. 

Poreatherium, 317. 

Downton Sandstone, 116. 

Praco volaria, 245. 

Dragon-flies, 811. 

Drift, Glacial, 837. 

Premotherium, 317. 

Prornatherium aylveatre, 223, 224. 

Dryandra, 282. 

Pryopitheeua, 828. 

Dugongs, 299. 

Echinodermata, of the Cambrian, 82; of 
the Lower Silurian, 106 ; of the Upper 
Silurian, 120; of the Devonian, 143 ; of 
the Carboniferous, 175 ; of the Permian, 
197 ; of the Trias, 209 ; of the Jurassic, 
231 : of the Cretaceous, 266 ; of the 
Eocene, 292. 

Echinoidea, 177; of the Upper Silurian, 
120 ; of the Devonian, 143 ; of the Car- 
boniferous, 177 ; of the Permian, 197 ; 
of the Jurassic, 238; of the Creta^ous, 
266. 

Edentata, Si9; of the Eocene, 299 ; of the 
Miocene, 815; of the Post-PRocene, 
849-868. 

Edrioorinua, 122, 

Eifel Limestone, 185. 

Blaamobranehii (see Placoid Ftehes). 

Etasmoaaurua, 276. 

Elephants, 819, 820, 880. 

Etephas, 820; Afnerieomta, 857; atUir 
gum, 829. 830, 386, 841, 357 ; Eaie&mri, 
859 ; Memetma, 869; fneridi&nalia, 829, 
830, 886, 867 ; pUmifrom, 88ft ; tnrimi- 
geniM, 339, 341, 357, 358, 

Elk. 354 ; Irish, 854, 355. 

EUipaoeephahia Bpffi, 84, 

EloiheHum, 817. 

Bmydidw, 296. 

Emyg, 280. 

Enatfosaurians, 219, 948, 276. 

Enorinital marble, 24. 
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ISncrinuruif 128. 

SnerinuB Uli^ormiSt 209, 210. 

Endogenous plants, 

BtidopkgUwm, 17S. 

JSfidothym, itl ; Bailyi, 172. 

Engis skull, S64. 

JEntomii, 145. 

EiUomooonchua Seouleri, 179, 180. 

Eocene period, 284 ; rocks of, in Britain, 
287, 288;^4n France, 288; in Nortk 
America, 288, 289 ; life of. 289>30d. 

SocidariB, 197. 

Sophy ton, 80 ; Linnmnum, 81. 

Eopbyton Sandstone, 79. 

Bomunig Aeadianus, 191. 

Eosoic rocks, 67. 

Eozodn JSavaricum, 76. 

Eozoim CanadenWt 68, 76 ; appearance of, 
in mass, 69 ; minute structure of, 70. 71 ; 
affinities of, with Foraminifora^ 71-74. 

Ephemeridoe, 145, 183. 

l^uuietcieetx, 166. 

Equisetites, 196. 

Bquidce, 301, 302, 816, 828. 

Equus, 302 ; eahaltus, 354 ; excelsus, 828 ; 
fosBilis, 836, 854 

EridophyUum, 142. 

Erytm aretiformU, 238, 234. 

Eaohara, 267. 

EscharidcBf 267. 

Eftcharina, 267 ; Oceani, 268. 

Estheria, 145, 179,210; tenella, 180. 

Euoalyptocrinus, 122 ; polydactylus, 122. 

Euoladia, 120. 

Eitomphalus, 128, 148, 186, 199, 218 ; dis- 
core, 129. 

EupleoUUa, 265. 

Eup^'oiips, 179. 

European Bison, 356. 

Eurypterida, 124, 179; of the Upper Silu- 
rian, 124 ; of the Devonian, 144. 

Even-toed Ungulates, 800, 817, 854. 

Exogenous plants, 266, 

Exogyra, 286 ; virgula, 836. 

Extinction of species, 57, 58. 

FaguB, 262- 

Faluns, 306. 

Fon-paltns, 308. 

Favistella, 105- 

FavositeB, 119, 142; Qothlandioa, 148; 
hemiBpkctriea, 143. 

Faxde Limestone, 259, 286. 

FelU angugtvs, 380 ; ieo, 861 ; opelcea, 361. 

Fenestem, 108, 126, 146, 184, 198, 210; 
orihroga, 146 ; m<tgnifioa, 146 ; retiformk, 

198. 

Fenegtellidm, 188. 

Ferns, of the Devonian, 186 ; of the Car- 
boniferous, 164; of the Permian, 196; 
of the Trias, 207 ; of the Jurassic, 229 ; 
of the Cretaceous, 261. 

Fig-shells, 293. 

Fishes, 160; of tim Upper Silurian, 180, 
181: of the Devonian, 160-166; of the 
Carboniferous, 187, 188 ; of the Permian, 

199, 200 ; of the Trias, 214, 216 ; of the 
Jurassic, 240-242 ;.of tbeCrebiceous, 275, 
276 ; of the Eocene, 296, 296 ; Of the 
Miocene, 312, 318. 

Flint, 83 ; structnre of, 84 ; origin of, 84 ; 
organisms of, 34, 138, 268 : of Chalk, 84, 
269, 261. 


Human implements associated with bones 
of extinct Mammals, 868, 864. 

Flora (sw Piaut^. 

Footprints of Cheirotherium, 215, 216; 
of the Triasaic sandstones of Cunneoti- 
out, 222. 

Foraminifera, 22-24, 71-74; of the Cam- 
brian, 82; of the Lower Silurian, 98; 
of the Carboniferous, 171, 172; of the 
Permian, 197 ; of the Trias, 209 ; of the 
Jurassic, 230; of the Cretaceous, 21, 
22, 268; of the Eocene, 290; of the 
Miocene, 311 ; of the Post-Pliocene, 
838 ; of Atlantic ooze, 22, 23 ; as build- 
ers of limestone, 24, 25, 28 ; as forming 
green sands, 84. 

ForhMioorinuB, 176. 

Forest-bed of Cromer, 836. 

Forest-bugs, 311. 

Forest-marble, 227. 

Formation, definition of, 18; succession 
of, 42. 

Possiliferous rocks, 14-37; chronologiciU 
succession of, 87-44. 

Foasilisation, processes of, 11-14. 

Fossils, definition of, 11 ; distinctive, of 
rock-groups, 88; conclusions to be 
drawn from, 62-56; biological relations 
of, 67-61. 

Foxes, 804. 

Fringe-finned Ganoids, 163. 

Fucoidal Sandstone, 79, 80. 

Fucoids, 80, 97- 

FuUer's Earth, 227, 229. 

Fmtdina, 17-2 ; cylindrica, 172. 

Fubus, 237, 293. 

Oaleocerdo, 812. 

OaleHteg, 266 ; cUbo-galerus, 267. 

(Jaletites, 264. 

Ganoid Fishes, 160 ; of the Upper Silurian, 
130; of the Devonian, 150-353; of the 
Carboniferous, 187, 388 ; of the Permian, 
199; of the Trias, 214 ; of the Jurassic, 
241 ; of the Cretaceous, 276 ; of the 
Eocene, 295. 

Gaspfi Beds, 134. 

Gasteropoda, of the Cambrian, 88 ; of the 
Lower Silurian, 111; of the Upper Silu- 
rian, 128, 129 ; of the Devonian, 148 ; of 
the Carboniferous, 186; of the Permian, 
199; of the Trias, 21,3 ; of the Jurassic, 
236, 287 ; of the Cretaceous, 271 ; of the 
Eocene, 292, 298. 

Oastomis Parwiensie, 297. 

Gault, 267, 268. 

Gavial, 261, 297. 

Genesee Slates, 185. 

Geological record, breaks in the, 47-52. 

Giraffes, 817. 

Glacial period, 836 ; deposits of, 887, 388. 

Qlcmdulma, 811. 

Glauconite, 34, 74, 98, 268. 

Olauconome, 126, 184 ; ptUchernma, 163. 

Globe Orinoids i$ee Cystoidea). 

Globigerina, 22, 28, 264. 

Glutton, 860. 

Olypta«ter, 120. 

Qlyptocrinuo^ 122. 

Olyptodon, 861, 862 ; eldvipett 862. 

Giyptotamma^ 168. 

Goats, 818. 

Cfoniatitet, 180, 149, 187, 214 ; Jobbcb, 187. 
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Oorgonidm^ 292. 

(ircuiatores, 297. 

Graphite. 86 ; uiode of occurrence of^ 86, 
68 ; orlgla of, 80. 

Qraptolites, 89, 100 ; structure of, 100 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, lOO-lOS; of the 
Upper Silurian, 118, 110. 

Great Oolite, 227, 229; Upper, 267, 268, 
260 

Greenland, Miocene plants of, 811, 
Greensand, Lower, 267, 260. 

Green sands, origin of, 44, 268. 

GreviUed, 262, 308. 

Grifithides, 179. 

Grizzly Bear, 360 
Ground Sloths, 851. 

Gryphcea, 286 ; incttma, 286. 

Guelph Limestone, 117. 

Gulo 860 ; speUmia, 860. 

Guttenatein Beds, 206, 206. 
Gyinnospermous Exogens, 262. 

Gyiwium, 82, 198. 204. 

Qyracantkiis, 188. 

Gyroceras, 180. 

ffadroaaurtti, 278. 

’ urn, 299. 

Hallstadt Beds, 206, 206. 

Haldbia^ 211. 

Halpsites, 119 ; agglomerata^ 120 ; eaten- 
uiaria, 120. 

Hamilton formation, 186, 137. 

Hamites, 273 ; rotundus, 274. 
Haplophlebiufn Bamesi, 182. 

Harlech Grits, 78, 79. 

Harvest 108, 128 : ungMla,l2A. 

Hastings Sands, 257. 

Headon and Osborne series, 287, 288. 
Heart-urchins, 811. 

Hehohtes, 105, 139. 266. 

Heliophyllvm, 142, 178; exiguum, 141. 
Helix, 294. 

HeUadotherium, .817. 

HeloporafragiUs, 126. 

Hemicidarie crenularrs, 233. 

Hemiptera, 811. 

HeniitrochUtcue paraditxm, 197. 
Hempstead Beds, 806. 

Hesperornis, 281, 282 ; regalis, 282. 
Heteropoda, 111 ; of the Lower Silurian, 
111 ; of the Upper Silurian, 129 ; of the 
Devonian, 148; of the Carboniferous, 
186. 

HmniteSt 213. 

Htpparion, 301, 802, 816, 817, 828. 
Hippopodmm, 235, 

Hippopotamus, 302 ; amphibius, 817, 829; 

major, 829, 836, 864 ; Sivalensis, 818. 
Hippothoa, 108. 

Hippurite Marble, 270. 

Hippurites, 270 ; Toucasiana, 271. 
HippuritidaB, 270, 285. 

Histioderma, 82. 

Hollow-homed Ruminants, 317. 
Holocystis elegai^, 266. 

Holopea, 129 ; mboonica, 129. 

Holopella, 129, 21S; obsoleta, 129. 
Hotoptychins, 16S ; nobiliss\mus, 164. 
Holostomatous Uni\'alve8, 286, 293. 
Holothnrians, 120. 

UoUenia, 264. 

Momaaaiitkutt 188. 


Somalonottii, 1$S, 146 : axmatuSt 144. 
Homo diluvU testis, 813. 

Honeyoomh Corals, 142. 

Hoofed Quadrupeds, 800. 

Hudson River Group, 95. 

Huronian Period, 75, 76 ; rocks of. 75. 
Hycena erocuta, 360; spelcea, 860; Hip- 
parionmn, 380. 

Hytmictis, 322. 

Hycenodon, 304. 

Hyalea D'Orbignyana, 812. 

Hybodw. 214, 242, 276. 

Hydraotinia, 266. 

Hydrold Zoophytes, 108, 265. 

Hymenoearis vermuuiuaa, 84, 88. 
HymmophyllUes, 165. 

Hymenoptera, 311. 

Hyopotamus, 302. 

Hyperodapedon, 218. 

Hypsiprymnopsts, 224. 

Hystrix primtgenvm, 322. 

Ichthyocnnus lcevi.8, l22. 

Ichthyomis, 281, 282 : di»par, 281, 282. 
Ichthyosaurus, 242, 248, 276 ; eommums, 
242. 

letitherium, 322, 

Iguana, 277. 

Jguanodem, 277, 278 ; Mantelli, 278. 
Ilfracombe Group, 184. 

Jllcenus, 108, 128 

Imperfection of the palseontological re- 
cord, 60, 61. 

Inferior Oolite, 227. 229. 

Infusorial Earth, 88. 

Inoceramus, 269 ; mlcatus, 270. 
Inseetioora, of the Eocene, 306; of the 
Miocene, 822. 

Insects, of the Devonian, 145 ; of the 
Carboniferous. 182; of the Jurassic, 
233 ; of the Miocene, 811, 812. 

Irish Elk, 364, 855. 

Isohadites, 99, 118. 

Isopod Crustaceans, 84. 

Jackson Beds, 289 

Jurassic period, 226; rocks of, 226-229; 
life of, 229-265. 

Kaidacarpum, 280. 

Kainozoic period, 44, 284-287. 

Kangaroo, 848. 

Kelloway Bock, 227. 

Kent's Cavern, deposits in, 348. 

Keuper, 204, 206. 

Kimmeridge Clay, 227, 229. 

King-crabs, 84, 124, 125, 179. 

Koninckia, 213, 214. 

Kdssen Beds, 205, 206. 

Labyrinthodon Jeegeri, 217. 
Lahyrinthodontia, 190; of the Carbon- 
iferous, 189-191; of the Permian, 200; 
of the Trias, 216-217. 

Lace-corals, 108, 126, 146, 183, X98; 210. 
LacerUha, 202; of the Permian, 201, 202; 
of the Trias, 217, 218 : of the Jurassic, 
251 ; of the Cretaceous, 280. 

LaslapL 278. 

Lamellwramdiiata, of the Carnbrlan, 88 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, 110: of the 
Upper eHurlan, 128 ; of the Devonian, 

2 C 
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140; of the Carhonifecrotts, 186; of the 
Permian, 198; of the l^riaa, 211; of the 
Jaraealc, 234-286; of the Oretaceoos, 
268-270 ; of the Bocene, 292. 

hmmay 275, S12. 

Ijamp*8helle (see Brachwpoda). 

Land-tortoises, 818. 

Lauraoem, 808. 

JLttwrentian period, 65 ; rocks of, 66, 66 ; 
Lower Laurentian, 66 ; Upper Lau- 
rentian, 66: areas occupied by Lau- 
rentian rocks, 66; limestones of, 66, 
67 ; iron-ores of, 68 ; phosphate of lime 
of, 68 ; graphite of, 68 ; life of, 67-78. 

Leaf-beds of the Isle of Mull, 306. 

Beda, 292 ; trun/iata, 888. 

Leguminogites Marcouanua, 263. 

Lemming, 344. 845. 

Lepadidai, 287. 

JUepadocrinua Qebkardi, 106. 

Leperditia, 108 ; canadeniis, 107. 

Lepidagter, 120. 

LepidechinuSt 178. 

Lepidtathea, 178. 

Lapldodendrolds, 166, 167, 207. 

Lemdodendron, 118, 136, 166, 196 ; Stam- 
hergl, 167. 

Lepidoptera, 811. 

Lepidoeiretit 158. 

Ijepidoateua, 188. 

Lepidoatrobtta, 166. 

Lepidotua, 276. 

Leptmna, 109, 110, 125, 284; Liaaaica, 
286 ; aericea, 110. 

Leptoomlia. 127 ; plano-convexa, 127. 

Lias, 226, m, 229. 

Lichas, 108. 

Licrophgcus Ottatoaenaia, 97. 

Lignitic Formation of f7orth America, 
288, 294. 

Lily-encrinite, 209, 210. 

Lima, 285. 

lime, phosphate of, 30, 81. 

Limestone, 23-27 ; varieties of, 27-80 ; 
origin of, 21 ; microscopical structure 
of, 26 ; Crinoidal, 24 ; Foraininiferal, 
24, 26; coralline, 24; magnesian, 27; 
metamorphlc, 27; oolitic, 28-80; piso- 
litic, 29; bituminous, 86; Laurentian, 
67. 

Limncea, S&i ; pyramidalia, 294. 

Limulua, 84, 124, 125, 179. 

Lingula, 87, 88, 110, 127, 147, 198 ; Cred- 
neri, 198. 

lingula Flags, 77, 78, 79, 88. 

LlnmUeUa, 87, 88; Daviaii, 88; farm- 
ginea, 88. 

Liriodendron, 262, 808; Meaki, 268. 

Litkoatrotion, 173 ; irregularef 174. 

Lituitas, 180 

Lisards (see Laeartilia). 

Llama, 854. 

Llanberis Slates, 79. 

Llandeilo rocks, 92, 94, 96. 

Llandovery rocks, 98 ; lx>w«r, 98 ; Upper, 
116. 

lobsters, 180, 210, 283, 261, 

Loess, 339. 

London Ulay, 287, 288. ' ^ , 

Longmynd rocks, 77-80, 83. 

Lomddlaia, 178, 

Lophiodon, 816. 

LaphophgUutn, 178. 


Lower Oambrian, 77-79 ; Chalk, 259 ; Cre- 
taceona, 257, 266 ; Devonian, 184 ; 
Eocene, 287, 288 ; Greensand. 257, 268 ; 
Helderberg, 117, 116; Laurentian rocks, 
66; Ludlow rock, 116; Miocene, 805; 
Old Bed Sandstone, 184 ; Oolites. 227, 
229; Silurian period, 90-114; rocks of, 
in Britain, 92-94; in North America, 
94-96 ; life of, 97-114. 

Looooimma, 186, 199, 218. 

Ludlow rot^ks, 116, 117. 

Lycopodiaceas, 118, 186, 167. 

Lynton Group, 184. 

Lyrodeama, 111. 

Macaques, 823, 881. 

Machcarcusanthua major, 151, 165. 

Maehairodua, 221, 249, 822, 881, 860; 
eultridena, 381. 

Maclurea, 111; arenulata, 112. 

Maerocheilus, 186, 199, 218 

Matcropataliakthya, 162; SullivarUi, 151. 

Macrotherium giganteum, 315. 

Macrurous Crustaceans, 180, 

Maetra, 292. 

Maestricht Chalk, 259, 279, 286. 

Magnesian Limestone, 27 ; nature and 
structure of, 28 ; of the Permian series, 
194, 196. 

Magnolia, 262, 290, 310. 

Mammalia, of the Trios, 223, 224 ; of the 
Jurassic, 253, 264 ; of the Eo(iene, 
299-806J of the Miocene, 813-823; of 
the Pliocene, 827 -SSI; of the Post- 
Pliocene, 848-862. 

Mammoth, 839, 341, 844, 357-869. 

Man, remains of, in Post-Pliocene de- 
posits, 841, 344, 

Manatee, 299. 

MantelUa, 280 ; magalophyUa, 230. 

Maple, 290, 308, 810 

Marble, 28 ; encrinital, 24 ; statuary, 27. 

Marcell us Shales, 135. 

Mariacrinua, 122. 

Marmots, 82^ 

Marsupials, 299 ; of the Trias, 223 ; of the 
Jurassic. 253, 254; of the Eocene, 299; 
of the Miocene, 815 ; of the Post-Plio- 
cene, 848, 319. 

Maraupiocrinua, 122. 

Maraupitea, 266. 

Maatoaon, 819, 821, 822; Americanva, 
anguatidma, 322; Arvanenaia, 829; 
long%ro8tris, 822 ; Ohioticua, 867 ; Sivon 
lenaia, 821. 

Medina Sandstone, 116. 

Megaliekthya, 188. 

Megalodon, 148. 

Megahmua, 128. 

Megalonyz, 881. 

Megaloaaurua, 249, 278. 

Meaathenum, 860, 351 ; Cuvieri, 850. 

Meianm, 294. 

Melonitea, 178. 

Menevian Group, 77-79. 

Menobranchtta, 189. 

Meriatella, 127; eylindriea, 127; inier- 
media, 127; nav^rmia, 127. 

MeaopUhacua, 828. 

Mesosoic Period, 44. 

Miehelinia, 142. 

Micraater, 266. 

MicroUatsa, 224; antiguua, 228. 
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Middle Devonian, 184 ; BSocene, SS7, 2S8, 
280; Oolitee, 227; Silurian, 91. 

Kiliolite Limeetone, 290. 

MiUepora^ 230. 

Millstone Grit, 159, 161. 

Miocene period, 805 ; rooks of. In Britain, 
806, 806; in Prance, 306; in Belgium, 
807; in Switzerland, 806; in Austria, 
307 : in Germany, 807 ; in Italy, 807; in 
India, 807 ; in North America, 307 ; life 
of, 308-323. 

Mitre-shells, 271, 298. 
ifi/m, 271, 293. 

Moas of New Zealand, 346'848. 
Modiohpm, 111 ; Solvent, 88. 

Molasse, 806. 

Mole, 822, 836. 

Monkeys, 805, 331. 

Monocotyledonous plants, 262. 
Moiwgraptug, 100, 119 ; pHodon, 119. 
Monotis, 211. 

Monte Bolca, fishes of, 295. 

MontlwaltWt 209. 

Mosasauroids, 279, 260. 

Momsmirus^ 279; Campen, 279; prin- 
eeps, 279. 

Monntain Limestone, 158, 161. 

Hud-hshes, 163, 215. 

Mud-turtles, 280, 

Mull, Miocene strata of, 806. 

Murchisonia. Ill, 129, 199, 218 ; gracilis, 

111 , 

Murex, 237, 298. 

Muschelkalk, 208, 204, 206. 

Musk-deer, 817, 

Musk-ox, 844, 845, 356. 

Musk-sheep, 856. 

MyliohatU Mdwardsii, 296. 

Mylodon, 851 ; rohustus, 352. 

Myoj^lwrtu, 211 ; Uneata, 211 . 

Mynapoda of the Coal, 181, 182, 

Nassa, 298, 

Natatores, 297, 

Natica, 271, 293. 

hlautUus, 112*114, 180, 149, 186, 199, 237, 
272, 294 ; Danicus, 272 ; pomjnlms, 237. 
Neanderthal skull, 364. 

Neocomian series, 257, 200. 

Ncolimulus, 125. 

Neriium, 287, 271 ; Goodhallii, 287, 
Merita, 393. 

Neuroptera, 811. 

Neuropteng, 136, 165, 196, 

Newer Pliocene, 823, 324. 

New Bod Sandstone, 198, 208. 

Newts, 189, 200, 217. 

Niagara Limestone. 117. 

290 ; ellipticw, 290. 
Ifaeggerathia, 197. 

Norwich Crag, 824. 

Nothoaaurua, 219 ; mirabilis, 210. 
JSfotidanm, 241. 

Numentus gypsorum, 297. 

Nwmnulma, 172, 290; Imcigata, 290; 
prisfina, 172. 

NttmmuUttc Limestone, 24, 287, 291. 

Oak, 262, 810. 

OboUUa, 87 ; tagiUaXU, 88. 

Odd-t^ Ungulates, 300, 815, 82T, 868. 
OdonfoMm, 276. 

165 ; SehlothciiM, 164. 


Odontopieryx, 297 ; toliapieta, 297, 298. 

OdontiirnUheg, 282. 

Ogygia, 108 ; Buchii, 107. 

Older Pliocene, 828, 824. 

Oldkamia, 81; nnftgtwi, 82; slates of 
Ireland, 79. 80. 

Old Red Sandistone, 183 ; origin of name, 
133 ; of Scotland, 184 ; relatious of, to 
Devonian, 138, 134, 155. 

Olenvs, 108 ; mierums, 88. 

Oiigocene, 305. 

OUgoporus, 178. 

Olive-shells, 298. 

Omphyma, 119. 

Onohus, 130 ; tenuistriatus, 131. 

Oneida Conglomerate, 116. 

Onychodus, 163 ; gig^noidga, 151. 

Oolitic limestone, structure of, 28 ; mode 
of formation of, 30. 

Oolitic rocks (see Jurassic). 

Ooze, Atlantic, 22, 83. 

Ophidta, 251 ; of the Kocene, 296. 

Ophiuroxdea, of the Lower Silurian, 105 ; 
of the Upper Silurian, 120 ; of the Car- 
boniferous. 177; of the Trias, 210; of 
the Jurassic, 233. 

Opossum, 299, 316. 

Orbitoides, 291. 

Oriskany Sandstone, 185. 

Ormoxylon, 188. 

Orohippus, 302. 

Grthia, 38, 109, 125, 147, 184, 199; hi/orafa, 
100; Dacidaom, 127: etegantuUt, 1^7 ; 
flabellutum, 109; Uicksii, 38; lentiou- 
laria, 38; phcatella, 310; reaupiiuita, 
185 ; m^tuidrata, 109 ; tcstuainaria, 
110 . 

Orthoeeras, 89, 112, 118, 130, 149, 186, 
218 ; crebnaeptum, 113. 

Orthonota, 111. 

Orthoptera, 182, 811. 

Oameroidea, 276 ; MantelU, 276. 

Osrnerua, 276. 

Osteolepia, 158. 

Ostracode Crustaceans of the Cambrian, 
83 ; of the Lower Silurian. 107 ; of the < 
Upper Silurian, 128 ; of the Devonian, 
146 ; of the Carboniferous, 179 ; of the 
Permian, 197 ; of the Trias, 210 ; of the 
Jurassic, 238 ; of the Cretaceous, 267. 

Ostrea acuminata, 235 ; Couloni, 269 ; 
deltoidea, 235 ; diatorta, 285 ; expanaa, 
gregarea, 285 : Marakii, 236, 286. 

Otodua, 295 ; obliguvs^ 296. 

Otozamitea, 280. 

Otozoum, 206, 

Oudenodon, 220; Sainii, 221. 

Oviboa moackatua, 356. 

Oxford Clay, 227, 229. 

Oxyrhina, 312 ; xiphodcn, SIS. 

Oysters, 285, 286, 269. 

Pachyphyllum, 178. 

Paknarca, 111. 

Palasaster, 120 ; 121. ^ 

Padmtarim^ 120 ; pritmetw, 121. 

120^ 178 ; 177. 

iMkacameL 120; Ckvini, 121. 

JPwmowryM, 172. 

I^UsiM^ithic man, remalna of, 363*665. 

JhUmmamn, 118. 

Pak6oniacua, 188, 200. 
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Ptdmntina Oolitica^ 2$3. 

Falaeontalogical evidence ae to Evolution, 
«0, 372-874. 

Palseontologloal Mcord, imperfection of 
the, 50, 51 

P&lseontology, definition of, 10. 
Palceonyetu, 804. 

PaliKopMet 296 ; toliapwiuf, 296 ; typhctua, 
296. 

Palmoreas, 818. 

Pakeoeuurus, 200, 218, 219 ; pUityodon^ 
219. 

Palmsiren Btimrti, 200. 

PalcBot^enum, 300 ; magnum, 801, 
PaloBoxylon, 170. 

Palteozolc period, 44. 

Palma, 230, 268, 290, 308, 309 
PcUudina, 267, 294. 

Pandanece, 280. 

Paruianm, 262. 

Paradoxides, 86, 87, 108 ; Bohemicus, 85. 
Paramilm, 266- 
Parkeria, 264. 

Pear Encrinite, 231. 

Pearly Nautilus, 68, 111, 112, 237. 
Peccaries, 817. 

Pecopterts, 136, 165, 196. 

Pecten Oroenlandicws . 838 ; Islandtcus, 
8.38 ; Valonictms, 211, 212, 204. 

Penarth Beds, 204. 

PenncUulidce, 292. 

Pentacrinm, 281 ; capui'imdmm, 231 ; 
fmciculomi, 232. 

Pen^ar/iems, 125, 126; galeatus, 126; 
Knightii, 128 

Pentremites (see Blastoidea). 

Pentremites conoideus, 176; pyt^formis, 
176. 

Perching Birds, 297. 

PercidoR, 276. 

Penechoerinus, 122. 

Perissvdactyle Cngulatm, SOO, 815, 327, 
Permian period, 192-202; rocks of, in 
Britain, 194; in North America, 194; 
life of, 195-802. 

Persistent types of life, 58, 371. 

Petalodus, 188. 

Petraster, 120. 

Petroleum, origin of, 36. 

Pezophaps, 848. 

Phacops, 108, 123, 145; JOowningim, 124 ; 
granulatm, 144 ; fflpris, 144 ; lati/rovs^, 
144, 146 ; Umgkaudatus, 124 ; rana, 145. 
Pkcempora ensiformis, 126. 

Phalange rs. 348. 

Phanerogams, 164. 

Phaneropleurm, 153. 

Phascohtherium, 258, 254. 

Pheronemu, 264. 

Phillipsastrcea, 142. 

PhUhpsia, 179 ; mminifera, 180. 
Pholadomya, 285. 

Pkormoioma, 178. 

Phorm, 271. 

Phosphate of lime, concretions of, SO ; 

disseminated in rocks, 80; ori^of, 81. 
Phyllograptm, 102; typu», 102. 
Phylhpoaa, of tlie Cambrian, 88; dfthe 
Lower Siluxian, 108 ; of the Uppe^ Siln-- 
rian, 128; of tiie Devonian, 145; of the 
Carboniferous, 179; of the Permian, 
197 ; of the Trias, 210. 


Phyllopora, 210. 

Physa, 294 ; eolummrU, 294. 

Pigs, 802, 817, 829, 864. 

Piiton Group, 186. 

Pinites. 170. 

Pisces (see Pishes). 

Pisolite, 29. 

Plsolltic Umestone of France, 269, 286. 

PUtcodm, 220 ; gigas, 220. 

Placoid Fishes, 150; of the Upper Silurian, 
130, 181; of the Devonian, 168-155; of 
the Carboniferous, 188 ; of the Permian, 
199 ; of the Trias, 214 ; of the Jurassic, 
241 ; of the Cretaoeous, 275 ; of tlic 
Eocene, 295 ; of the Miocene, 312. 

Plagiaumx, 254. 

Planohtes, 122 ; vulgaris, 123. 

Planorhis, 294. 

Plants, of the Cambrian, 80, 81 ; of the 
Lower Silurian, 97, 98 ; of the Upper 
Silurian, 118 ; of the Devonian, 186-130 , 
of the Carboniferous, 168«l70 ; of tlie 
Permian, 196 ; of the Trias, 207, 208 , 
of the Jurassic, 229, 230; of the CrtJ- 
taceous, 2f)l’-263 ; of the Eocene, 289, 
290; of the Miocene, 808-311. 

Plasrimiiora, 119. 

Platanus, 262, 308 : aoeroides, 809. 

Platepheinera anUqua, 146, 

Ptatf/eeras, 128, 148; dumosum, 148; 
multisxnuatwm, 129 ; ventricosum, 129 

Platycrinus, 122, 175; tricontadactylV'^ 
175. 

Platyosf.orna, 129 ; JNiagarense, 129. 

Platyrhuie Monkeys, 362. 

Plaiyschmna helicUes, 129. 

Platysomus, 200 ; gibhosus, 199 

Platystoma, 213. 

Pleistocene i>eriod, 334 ; climate of, 862 

Plesiosaurus, 219, 243 245, 27G; doUchu- 
deirus, 244, 

PlenrocysHtes squamosm, 106. 

Pleurotoma, 293. 

Pleurotomana,, 111, 129, 186, 199, 236, 2T1 

Plicatula, 213. 

Pliocene period, 323; rocks of, in Britain, 
324; in Belgium, 325; in Italy, 32.^>, 
in North America, 326 ; life of, 326*831. 

Pliopithecus, 322 ; anhquus, 323. 

PliosauruB, 245. 

Podocarya, 230 

Podozamites, 208 ; laneeolatus, 209. 

Pollr-schiefer, 33. 

Polycystina, 82; of Barbadoes-carth, 3.3 

Polypora, 145, 184 ; dendroides, 183. 

Potyptcrus, 163, 188. 

Polystoinella, 311. 

Polytremaeis, 266. 

Polyzoa, of the Cambrian, 81, 89 ; of the 
Lower SUurian, 108; of the Upper 
Silurian, 125; of the Devonian, 145, 
146; of the Carboniferous, 188, 184; 
of the Permian, 198 ; of the Trias, 21o ; 
of the Cretaceous, 267 ; of the Miocene, 
812. 

Populus, 262. 

Porcellm, 186. 

Porcupines, 822. 

Portage Group, 136. 

PortJackBon ^ark, 164, 188, 242. 

Portland beds, 227, 229. 

Post-Glacial deposits, 836, 888. 
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Poat-Pliocene period, 834. 

Poet-Tertiary period, 286. 

Poterionrini^g, 175. 

Potsdam Baucutone, 79. 

Pre- Glacial deposits, 386. 

PreMwichia, 179; rotundata^ 179. 
PH/ndtia, 107; etranffulata, 107. 
Primordial Trilobites, 86. 

Primordial zone, 79. 

Proboscideay of the Miocene, 319, 822; of 
the Pliocene, 829, 880; of the Post- 
Pliocene, 857-859. 

Producta, 147, 184, 198; horrida, IPS; 

l(>7igiftpina, 185; genureticulata, 185. 
Prodxwtella, 147, 184. 

Prodxictidce, 147, 211. 

ProetuSy 128. 

Prong-buck, 318. 

Protmf-er, 120; Sedffwiokii, 121. 
Pmteaoeoiy 262, 808, 309. 

Proteusy 189. 

Proticknitea, 87. 

ProtocyatiteSy 82. 

Protornia Qlansknais, 297. 
Protoromunut, 201, 202; Speneri, 201. 
Protoaponffia, 81 ; /cneatrata, 88 
Prototaxitea, 118, 188; Loganiy 189. 
Paammobta, 292. 

PaaimmdvMy 188. 

Pmroniua, 136, 164. 

PseudoiTtnua bifasci/itus, 106. 
P&ilophyton, 118, 137, 138 ; princepa, 188 
Pteranodon, 247, 277 ; hmgwepsy 277. 
PteraapiHy 130, 152; Bankaity 130. 
Pterichfhyay 162 ; corxnitva, 153. 
Ptenxmay 128; axibfaJcata, 128. 
Pteroaraa, 237, 271. 

Pterodactuhta, 245, 277 ; craRfnrogtria, 246 
Pterophyllum, 208, 230 ; Jcegeri, 209. 
Pteropoday of the Cambrian, 88: of the 
Lower Silurian, 111; of the Upper 
Silurian, 129; of the Devonian, 148; 
of the Carboniferous, 186 ; of tlie Per 
inian, 199 ; of the Jurassic, 237. 
Pteroaaurm, 245 ; of the Jurassic, 245-248 ; 

of the Cretaceous, 277. 

PUrymtua AxiglmiSy 124, 125. 
Ptilmicfya, 108, 125 ; acr^/a, 109;/n?ci- 
/ormiSy 109; raripora, 126; Sckaffen. 
109. 

Phjohoceraa, 273 ; Emcriciavuniy 274. 
PiyckodxiHy 275, 

Px/pa vetxiatay 186. 

Purbeck Beds, 228 ; Mammals of, 254. 
Purpxiroidea, 237. 

Pyoncdxiity 276. 

Pyrxtla, 293. 

Q,uadraxnanay of the Eocene, 305 ; of the 
Miocene, 322, 823 ; of the Pliocene, 881 ; 
of the Post-Pliocene, 861. 

' mdrupeds (see Mammalia), 
laternary period, 884. 
lebec Group, 96, 96, 101. 

M, 262. 

Babbits, 322. 

Banay 818. 

BaptoreSy 297. 

RaaoraSy 297. 

Becent period, 280, 834, 


Bed clays, origin of, 35. 

Red Coral, 811. 

Bed Crag, 324. 

Bed Deer, 886, 854. 

Reindeer, 844, 845, 864, 866. 
JtermplBuridUy 188. 

Beptiles, 200; of the Permian, 200-202; 
of the Trias, 217-221 ; of the Jurassic. 
242-261 ; of the Cretaceous, 276-281 ; of 
the Elocene, 296, 297. 

ReUpm'a, 108, 125, 145, 184, 198, 210; 
JBhrenhcxrgi, 198 ; PhUUpsiy 146. 

f etiolitea, 119. 
etzia, 127. 

Rhsetic Beds, 204-206. 

Rhamphorhynchxiay 247; Bucklandiy 248 
RhtnoeeridcCy 315. 

Rhixwceroa Etrxmtia, 827, 328, 336, 353; 
leptorkxnxjiSy 328; xne<fat'hinxut, 327-329, 
836, 853 ; tichorhinxia, 353, 854. 
Rhixwpora verrxicoaa, 126. 

Rhizodxis, 188. 

Rhomhxia xnmimua, 295. 

Rhyncholites, 239. 

RhynchontUay 110, 127, 147, 184, 234, 268, 
292; euneatay 127; ntglecta, 127; pUv- 
rodoxiy 185 ; variaxia, 235. 
Rhynchoaaxirxia, 218; artkepa, 218. 
Rice-shells, 298. 

Richmond Earth, 83, 807. 

Binged Worms Uee Annelida), 
River-gi'avels, high-level and low-level, 
840, 341. 

UobxtXxna, 311. 

Rocks, definition of, 14; divisions of, 
14, 16; igneous, 14; aqueous, 15-18; 
mechanically -formed, 18-20; chemically- 
formed, 20; organically-fonned, 20-37; 
arenaceous, 20 ; argillaceous, 20 ; cal- 
careous, 20-82; siliceous, 20, 82-84. 
Bodentiay of the Eocene, 805 ; of the 
Miocene, 322; of the Post-Pliocene, 361. 
Roebuck, 836, 854. 

RoatetlanOy 237, 298. 

Rotatiay 22, 98, 171, 264 ; Boveana, 264. 
Rugose Corals, 104 ; of the Lower Silurian, 
104, 106; of the Upper Silurian, 119; 
of the Devonian, 141 ; of the Carbon- 
iferous. 172-174; of the Permian, 197; 
of the Upper Greensand, 266. 

Rupelian Clay, 807. 

Sabal major, 309. 

Sabre-toothed Tiger, 322, 881. 
Saccammina, 172. 

Saccoaorna, 282. 

Salamanders, 189, 313. 

Salina Group, 117. 

262 ; Meekly 263. 

Salmonid(ty 276, 

Sao hirmta, 85. 

Saaaafxraa cretaoeay 268. 

Sauropterynia, 219. 

Sealariay 271, 293 ; OrGexilmidi^y 338. 
Seaphiteay 272, 273 ; mualia, 274. 
Sehizodusy 198, 211. 

Schoharie Grit, 186, 137 
Saolemderma, 82. 

SootioBtfmay 218. 

Sxx^hvsy 82 ; CwnMenHiit 83. 

Sdoirpioiis of the CoaUmeasures, 181. 
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SoraW'pines, 2S0. 

Scutelm, ail ; vu^rrotunda, 812, 

Sea-cows (see Slrenia). 

Sca-lllies (see Crinoldea). 

Bea-iisards (see EnalicmauriaDs), 

Beals, 822. 

Bea-mats and Sea-mosses (see Poljzoa). 
Sea-shrabs (see Oorgonidee). 

Sea-urchins (see Ecliinoidea). 

Sea-weedfl, 80, 81, 68, 97, 136, 164, 261. 
Beooudary period, 44 
Sedimentaiy rocks, 15. 

Semnopitheeuftt 822, 881. 

Septaria, 81. 

SequoUty 806, SOD, 810; CotUtaiafy SOD; 

gtffanteUy 809 ; Langsdorjii, 809. 

Serolis, 84. 

Serpents (see Ophidia). 

Serpulites, 123. 

Bew4Uk BiUs (see Siw&lik Hills). 

Sheep, 855. 

Shell-sands, 10. 

SigiUartu, 168, 169 ; Oreemri, 168. 
Sigillarioida, 186, 166, 170, 196. 

Silicates, inhltration of the shells of For- 
aminifera by, 84, 74. 

Siliceous rooks, 20, 82. 

Siliceous Siaonges, 265. 

Sillcification, 13. 14. 

Silurian period (see Tx>wer Silurian and 
Upper Silurian), 90-114, 116-182. 
Simosaurue, 219; Oaitlardati, 219. 
Siphonta, 264 ; 266. 

SiphonostomatouB Univalves, 287, 271, 293. 
Siphonotreta, 110 . 

Sirenia, 299. 820 ; of the Eocene, 290 ; of 
the Miocene. 815. 

Siren lacertmay 200. 

Sivatherium, 318; ffiganteum, 819. 
Slwilik Hills, Miocene strata of, 807. 
Skiddaw Slates, 101. 

Sloths, 315, 849-85L 
Smilaa, 808. 

Smithia, 178. 

Snakes (see Ophidia). 

Soft Tortoises, 296. 

Solarium, 271. 

Solenhofen Slates, 228. 

Solitaire, 846, 848. 

^alocotherium, 254. 

SpatanguSy 311. 

Sphmrospongiay 189. 

^hagodusy 180, 

^henodon, 218. 

Sphenopteris, 186, 166, 196. 

Spiders of the Coal-measures, 181. 
Spider-sheUs, 287. 

Spindle-shells, 237. 

Spvrifera, 125, 147, 184, 198, 234 ; crispa, 
127 ; di^uncta, 147 ; hysterica, 126 ; 
muertmakti 147 ; Niagarensis, 127 ; ros- 
tratOyS^; smUptiliSyl47 ; trigonaliSylSb. 

,147. 

^ tmtdOrOeUliy 186, 164. 
hiSy lj», 148, 178 ; Arfe^nsiSy 144 ; 
- bonasiusy 178; laamSy 144 ; Lewisky 
^ 123 ; 144 ; 144. 

269; spinosusy 279. 
of t)MI Cantbrhiii, 81 ; of the 
Lower Silumn, 98 ; of the Vvper Bflu* 
Jte, 119 ; 9f IAm Devturiau, IW ; of the 


Oarbonlferous, 171 ; of the Permian, 
197 ; of the Trias, 209 ; of the Jurassic, 
280 ; of the Cretaceous, 264, 265. 
SpongUla, 197. 

^migUlopsie, 197. 
iSpongophyllumt 178. 

Spore-cases, of Cryptogams in the Ludlow 
rocks, 118 ; in the Coal, 168. 

Squirrels, 822. 

StagonolepiSy 218. 
vBtaircase-shells, 271. 

Stalactite, 21. 

Stalagmite, 21. 

"Btar-corals, 281. 

Star-flahes, 106, 120, 210. 

St Cassian Beds, 205, 206. 
Stephanophyllia, 266. 

StereognathuSy 263, 254. 

St^marta, 169 ; Jicoides, 169. 

Stonesfield Slate, 227 ; Mammals of, 253. 
Strata, contemporaneity of, 44. 

Stratitted rocks, 15-18. 

Streptelasjna, 105. 

Streptorhynchus, 198. 

Stromatopora, 98, 99, 118, 139 ; rugosUy 99 ; 
tuberculata, 140, 

Strombodes, 119; pentago7ius, 104. 
StrofnbuH, 271. 

Strophalosia, 198. 

Strophodus, 256, 

Stropkornena, 109, 110, 126, 147, 184; 
alUmala, 110 ; deltoideUy 109 ; jdbicxta, 
110 ; rhotnhoidalis, 147, 148 ; subplana, 
127. 

Sub-Apennine Beds, 325. 
Sub-Carboniferous rocks, 158, 161. 
Succession of life upon the globe, 867-374. 
Suida, 302, 317, 829. 

Sulphate of lime, 22. 

Sus Brgmanthim, 317 ; scrofa, 854. 
Sgna^trwa, 209. 

^fnhelia Sharpeana, 266. 

Synocladia, 198 ; virgulacea, 198, 
Syringopora, 119, 173 ; rainulosay 174. 

Tabulate Corals, 104 ; of the Lower Silu- 
rian, 105 ; of the lJpi>er Silurian, 119; 
of the Devonian, 142; of the Carbon* 
iferous, 172; of the Permian, 197. 

Talpa Europmay 836. 

Tapiridee, 800. 

Tapirs, 300. 

Tapirus ArcernemiSy 827. 

Taxocrinus lubereulatus, 122 . 

Taxodium, 262, 308, 310. 

Teleosaurvs, 261. 

Teleostean Fishes, 150 ; of the Cretaceous, 
276, 

TeUrpetim ElginensSy 218. 

Tellina proxt/muy 888 
TeniacuHtes, 129, 148 ; omatuSy 129. 
Terebra, 293. 

Terebratella, 268 ; AsHerianay 26$. 
Terebratulay 184, 284 ; digma, 235; ehn- 
gatXy 168; luiftate, 185; madrifiday 
285 ; M^gsrfdi^y 235. 

7bre5ra4i(^a, 266 ; 268 ; 

811, 

Terrapins, 280, 206, 

Tertki^ period 44, 284-267, 

Terilaty rocks, dassification of, 284-287 
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Tegtudinidmi $13. 

Tetrabranchinte Cephalopods, 112; oftlie 
Cambrian, 89 ; of the liower Slluiian, 
112414 ; of the Upper Silurian, 190 ; of 
the Devonian, 149 ; of the CarlK)niferon8, 
18S, 187 ; of the Permian, 199 ; of the 
Trias, 212; of the Jurassic, 237-289; of 
the Cretaceous, 272-274 ; of the Eocene, 
294 ; of the Miocene, 812. 

Text,ularia, 22, 264, Sll ; Meyeriana, Zll. 

Tlianet Sands, 287, 288. 

Theca, 88, 111, 129. 

Theca Dandii, 88. 

TAecidftMm, 218. 

Thecodont Reptiles, 218. 

Thecodontoeaunis, 200, 218 ; antiquua, 219. 

Thecotmilm annulans, 231. 

TheloduCy 131. 

Theriodont Reptiles, 202, 220. 

Thylacoleo, 349. 

Tile-stones, 116. 

Titanotherium, 316 

Toothed Birds, 281-283. 

Tortoises, 202, 296. 

Tragoceras, 318. 

Travertine, 21. 

Tree-Ferns, of the Devonian, 136; of the 
Coal-measures, 164. 

Treinadoc Slates, 77-79. 

Trematia, 110. 

Trenton Limestone, 93, 96. 

Trianthrm Beckii, 107. 

Triassio period, 203 ; rooks of, in Britain, 
204 ; in Germany, 204 ; in the Austrian 
Alps, 205 ; in North America, 205 ; life 
of, 206-224 

Tricothodon, 254. 

Trigofua, 285, 255, 269, 

Trigoniadce, 198, 211. 

Trigonooarpiun, 170 ; ovatum, 170. 

Trilobites, 84-87 ; of the Cambrian, 85, 87 ; 
of the Lower Silurian, 107, 108 ; of the 
Upper Silurian, 123, 124 ; of the De- 
vonian, 144, 146 ; of the Carboniferous, 
179. 

Tnmerellidce, 127. 

Teinuclem, 106 ; concentrtcus, 107, 

Trionycidce, 296. 

Tnton, 298. 

Trochocyathus, 266. 

Trochonerna, 129. 

Trogontherium, 361 ; Cuvieri, 336, 361, 

Trumpet-shells, 298. 

Tulip^tree, 262, 308. 

Tnrhinolia sulcata, 292. 

TurHnolidce, 292. 

Turrilites, 272, 273 ; eatenulatus, 274. 

Turritella, 271, 293 

Turtles, 202. 251, 280, 296. 

Typlm titjb{fer, 293. 

Ullmania selaaiiundes, 197. 

Unconfonnability of strata, 48. 

Under-clay of coal, 162. 

Ungulata, of the Eocene, 800-808 ; of the 
Miocene. 816-819 -of the Pliocene, 827- 
829 : of the Post-Pliocene, 833-867. 

Uniformity, doctrine of, 6-7. 

Vnio, 260. 


Univalves (m Gasteropoda). 

Upper Cambrian, 77-79 ; Chalk, 269; 
Cretaceous, 267, 260; Devonian, 186; 
Btjcene, 287, 288; Greensand, 268; 
Helderberg, 186 ; Laurentian, 66 ; Llan- 
dovery, 116; Ludlow rock, 116; Mio- 
cene, 306 ; Oolites, 227 ; Silurian period, 
115; rocks of, in Britain, 115, 116; in 
North America, 116-118 ; life of, 118-181. 
Vr>m arctos, 869 ; A rvemerma, 830 ; /e- 
rox, 359 ; spelcea, 860. 

ITrua^ 836, 866. 

Valley-gravels, high-level and low-level, 
S39"841. 

Vanma Pluto, 312. 

Varanida}, 202. 

Vegetation (see Plants). 

Ventriculites, 264, 266 ; simplex, 266. 
Venus’s Flower-basket, 266. 

Venmlia, 107. 

Ves})ertUto Parisiensis, 304, 805. 
Vicksburg Beds, 289. ' 

Vines, 306, 809, 810. 

Vitreous Sponges, 264. 

Voltzia, 208 ; neferophylla, 209. 

Valuta, 271, 293 ; ecougcua, 271. 

Volutes, 271, 298, 812. 


Walchia, 196, 197 ; piniformis, 196. 
Walrus, 322. 

Wealdcn Beds, 257. 

W elliiigtoma, 809, 310. 

Wenlock Beds, 116, 117; Limestone, 115; 

Shale, 116. 

Wentle-traps, 271. 

Werfen Beds, 206, 206. 

Whalebone Whales, 299, 315, 

Whales, 299, 816. 

Whelks 287. 

White Chalk, 259 ; structure of, 21, 22 ; 

origin of, 28, 263 
While Crag, 324 
White River Beds, 307. 

Wild Boar, 364. 

Williamsonia, 230, 

Winged Lizards (see Pterosauria). 

Winged Snails (see Pteropoda). 
Wing-sheU8w271. 


Wolf, 886, 86b. 


Wolverine, 360. 


Wombats, 848. 


Woolhope Limestone, 116. 

Woolly Rhinoceros, 339, 341, 344, 353. 
Woolwich and Reading Beds, 287. 
Worm-burrows, 82, 88, 128. 


Xanthidia, 138, 161. 
Xenojieura antiquorum, 146. 
Xiphodon, 803. 

XyUMus, 182 ; SigillaricB, 182. 


Zamia spiralis, 208. 

Zamites, 208, 230, 810. 

Zaphrentis, 105, U9, 142, 178 ; ommimta, 
141 ; Stekesi, 104 ; vermiculane, 174. 
Zeaerinus, 175. 

Zechstein, 194. 

Zeugladon, 299, 815 ; eetoides, 299. SCO 
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